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“Scotch” Tape Patent Expires, 
But 3M’s Shoots for More Sales 
Page 64 


introducing: 
Sales Promotion Idea File 


Ways to Wreck a Press Conference 
Page 31 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 


FIFTY CENTS 


A GOOD AD CAMPAIGN 


DELIVERS PLENTY ruat MEETS THE EYE 


... But good Merchandising at the 
Point-of-Sale puts money in the till. 
And there’s where we really shine. 
For better than half a century, Chicago 
Show has helped advertisers attract 
customers with dynamic, compelling 
Merchandising Programs... created 


the desire to buy whatever service or 


merchandise they had to sell at the 


to prove we can do the same for you. 

If your present campaign is drib- 
bling along, our nation-wide organiza- 
tion is staffed with experts who know 
how to make your sales spurt! Give 
us a call. We can come up with an 
ingenious idea for a single display...a 
seasonal promotion ...a year-around 


program for better Merchandising at 


point-of-sale. Right now, we are ready the Point-of-Sale. 


New “IDEA FILE” and illustrated brochure are 
a fountain of point-of-sale information. They 
are FREE! Write Chicago Show Printing 
Company, 2660 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 39. 


Merchandising at the POINT-OF-SALE 


* Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 


* Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants * Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
* Mystik’ Can and Bottle Holders * Mystik’ Self-Stik Labels 


* Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Folders 


Famous American Artists Interpret “Togetherness” 
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Painting by A. Virgil 


Buying Lite Insurance 


A woman today sees in life insurance more than protection. She sees education for her children, 
retirement for her husband. Here, too, togetherness inspires the decision. 


Lo Il 
The Magazine of “Togetherness” in more than 4,750,000 homes... MeCa S 
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Where do You 
need distribution? 


THE MAGAZINE HOF MARKETING 
VOLUME 77 NO. 8 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 
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October 5, 1956 Part | of Two Parts 


In This Issue... 


ADVERTISING 


Consumer Promotion Pries Open Market for Hidden 
Raw Material, by James C. Cumming, Vice-President, 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Promotion planned a year ago for Dow Corning's silicones bursts this 


month in retail stores, Silicone-saturated textile and leather end products 
tell the silicones story to customers twice removed from Dow. 


Here’s How 


AMERICAN CHAIN 
of WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


' 
Can Help You! When Your Price Is Used to Shop for Cheaper One, 


by L. S. inn, Vice-President and Sales M 
The consietty-ccleetiibiaatideen of Be = n, Vice-President and Sales Manager, Roura Iron 


this nationwide organization have 
combined to give you efficient and 
economical warehousing service in 


You figure a price for your industrial prospect—and then you wait for 
action. Now Roura Iron speeds purchasing, reminds prospects, “If it's as 
good as a Roura... it IS a Roura.” 

85 major markets from coast-to- 
coast. 


CONVENTIONS 


USA Puzzles European Businessmen, by Gertrude J. 
Oppolzer, Manager, National Sales Executives—International 


“Marvelous, these Americans,"’ exclaims the German whose American host 
has just handed him a blueprint of what the German thought was a trade 
secret, This is a report on the amusing, but serious, differences in views. 


v 


FOR DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


CALL NEW YORK: John 
B Terreforte, Eastern Manager. 
. Telephone Plaza 3-1234, or 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
This Gamble Paid Off: Molla Designs and Ships "KD", 


write to 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 


CALL CHICAGO: Henry 

Becker, Western Manager. 
Telephone Harrison 7-3688, @& 

or write to 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois, 


CALL THE MEMBER IN YOUR MARKET 
Any member of American Chain of 
Warehouses can give you distribu- 
tion costs in any marketing center. 


Free Membership Directory 
gives you a complete 
listing of members. 
For your copy, write to 
John Terreforte, 250 
Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


A Nationwide System of Public Warehouses 


ooocococoescosao 
Every Link A Strong One 


by Alice B. Ecke 


"It won't work,” predicted the pessimists. But “ignorantly stubborn” 
Charles Molla tore up his plant, slashed costs and sold dealers on the 
basis of protected profit and reduced inventory investment. 


“Scotch” Tape Patent Expires, but 3M's Shoots for 
More Sales 


Will Minnesota Mining's market dominance be lost with a flood of new 
competitors? The sales chief is not scared because he has used consistent 
promotion to build and hold consumer acceptance—and will continue 
to use it to assure consumer preference. 


INTRODUCING A NEW PRODUCT 


Will Kiwi's New 39c Shoe Polish Outsell Entrenched 
25c¢ Brands? by Robert Letwin 

Kiwi president's motto: "Sell at a price—no matter how high—to make 
high quality possible.” But he stubbed his toe on a poor brand name, 


recovered his equilibrium and next week goes national, expects to make 
his own paste polish obsolete. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


What's in a Sales Job Besides a Pay Check? by William 
C. Dorr 


Seven salesmen answer from consumer goods, industrial goods, intangibles, 
direct selling. They tell why a man should consider a career in sales. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


How Blackhawk Helps Cheat Death by J. M. Johnston 


Blackhawk's new hydraulic devices lift tree limbs from cars, pry out acci- 
dent victims pinned under wheels, against trees, faster than conventional 
rescue techniques. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 131 
Editorials 7 
Executive Shifts 116 
High Spot Cities 122 
Letters 13 
Mail Promotion 68 
Marketing Pictographs 36 
Sales Gains & Losses 130 


Sales Promotion Idea File 
Sales Promotion Section 
Sales Trends (Retail) 
Scratch Pad 

Significant Trends 
They're in the News 
Tools for Selling 


Worth Writing For 


MARKETS 


Fourth Quarter Retail Sales: Up 5%, by Peter B. B. 
Andrews, Consulting Economist 

One reason for confidence is ability of selling, including advertising, to 
distribute output. But don't discount higher interest rates and Suez in 
checking long-term optimism. Rated are 112 industries on fourth 
quarter and |2-month outlook. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
29 Ways to Wreck a Press Conference 


If you don't want publicity—schedule long conferences, substitute food 
and drink for specific product information, keep the ‘'brass" inaccessible 
look bored when your guests arrive, invite space salesmen. 


SALES AID 


Now You Can Dial for Local Data When Planning a 
Spot Campaign 

Client and agency can audition radio programs sold by NBC by dialing 
a telephone number and requesting desired show, listen as long as they 
like—in privacy of their office. 


SALES PROMOTION 


It's Mayor vs. Mayor in the Holland Bulb Olympic, 
by Harry Woodward 


Once the South was the prize-winning section for Holland bulbs. Now 
it's a nation-wide contest, with mayors of winning cities given a trip to 
the bulbs’ native soil—Holland. 


Promotion Gets Major-Function Status at Philco: Now 
under a V-P 

Objectives: Better follow-through with distributors and dealers . 
merchandising of advertising 
careful advance field testing. 


. . longer 
. more intensive planning . . . more 


SALES MANUALS 


How to Plan and Produce a Grade-A Sales Manual 
(Pt. 1), by Hubert D. Rose, President, H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


Here is a step-by-step action program for getting the job done: writing, 
visualization, indexing, printing, binding—and costs. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Reach for “The Happy Image" When You Talk to 
Prospects, by James F. Bender, Ph.D., James F. Bender & 
Associates 92 
Present your thoughts and choose your words to arouse ideas and 
associations that are pleasing, cheerful, positive, With this skill you'll sell 

rings around the cold logicians. 
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= HOW TO FIND YOUR NEW MARKETS 


57 ; 
be kind to you: 


YOUR 1957 SALES CAN BE BOOSTED BY OPENING 
NEW MARKETS CREATED BY A HOST OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Every new product requires new parts, new 
materials, new manufacturing equipment. 
In 452 industries, purchases of 1957 needs 
are developing fast. 


The chief reliance of product selectors in 
preparing for 1957 production needs is In- 
dustrial Equipment News. 

No other paper approaches the standard of 
accurate completeness maintained for 23 
years by Industrial Equipment News, orig- 
inator of the field of product 
information publishing. 


“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING” is the name 


of a 20-page brochure which briefly points up the impor- 


ws and 


tance of preparing now to tell your product story to NEW, 
as well as existing markets next year. Use this coupon 


today to send for your copy. 


Industrial 


Equipment [FN 
News 


Themas Publishing Company 


rouneee rae 


TEEREY 461 eighth Avenue, New York 1, W. ¥. 


a a Lome 
Industrial Equipment News 

Thomas Publishing Company 

461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 

Please send me “YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING” 


If you wish COMPLETE DATA FILE check here C] 


BUY Vals Moaageent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
NORRISTOWN 39cm ey York 16, N.Y. LExington 2-1760 


FIRST for Montgomery County, Pa. EDITORIAL 


EDITOR and PUBLISHER 
Philip Salisbury 


Norristown retailers say it with their own money “Buy Mont- EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
gomery County's No. 1 newspaper to cover Montgomery : A. R. Hahn 
County's No. 1 market.”” No “outside in” circulation or com- 


mercials via the air waves or so called selective mag's deliver MANAGING EDITOR 
this market for them. They know it's “sell best with The John H. Caldwell 


Times Herald” because every day our newspaper outsells all 

other media by over 3 to 1. FEATURE EDITOR 

Lawrence M, Hughes 

ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR 
Montgomery County Sales Robert C, Nicholson 

$1 13,499,000 in Grocery store sales $195,951,000 in retail sales is still increas- 


54,900,000 in Gen. Merch. sales ing in Norristown City and retail trading 3 
25, 165,000 in Furn. House. and Redio conn, Ghul ts panda aap te ote tenn Senior Associate Editor, Alice B. Ecke 


104,107,000 in Automotive sales than average family income $1,162. above Associate Editors, Harry Woodward and 
28,920,000 in Gas Station sales Pennsylvania State average, $1,504. above Grant Jeffery 
28,324,000 in Lumber and Hardware sales U.S. average plus a growing population, . . } L: 
324, vi Atchisor 
14,530,000 in Drug Store sales Chicago Editor, David J. " 
Copy Editor, Amy Lee 
Cover Artist, Ralph Castenir 


THE 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Times Herald a 


NORRISTOWN, PA. Consulting Economist, Peter B. B. Andrews 


Nat'l. Representative: The Julius Mathews Special Agency PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Mary Camp 
Asst. Production Managers, Aileen Weis- 
burgh and Virginia New 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
H. M. Howard 


Editorial Assistants, Ingrid Larson and 
Ann DiLello 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
DIRECTOR: 
R. E. Smallwood 
Assistant Director, Edward S. Hoffman 


Subscription Manager, C, V. Kohl 
U, S. and Canada: $10 a year 
Foreign: $15 


ADVERTISING SALES 
For Offices and Personnel 
See Advertisers’ Index 
(two pages preceding back cover) 


Oh, how he wishes he was in Peoria! OFFICERS 
President, Raymond Bill 


Exec. Vice-President, John W. Hartman 
from St. Louis or Chicago as Baltimore is from New York... within Treasurer, Ralph L. Wilson 
easy reach for market checks. Peoria Journal Star has more than Senior Vice-Presidents, C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 


100,000 circulation with a 99.7% circulation ratio to homes in metro- W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwood 
politan Peoria. 


This sales manager's test schedule should have been in Peoria. Peoria 
is a Burgoyne ‘Test Panel” city... a self-contained market as far 


Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING 

‘And when the testing's over and you're gunning for consumer dollars, {in addition to Sales Management): Sales 
you'll find 363,448,000 of them in Metropolitan Peoria!"’ <Ssomez-] Meetings, Tide, Premium 

i Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rub- 

| ics Technol- 

Represented nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. — al ee Fast 

Food, Floor Covering Profits, 

Grocer-Graphic, Tires and Yankee Grocer. 
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How to Sell Baby Products 


Take a look at the chart below. It shows that 
during the first eight months of 1956, Modern 
Romances has given young mothers more 
helpful information on baby care and train- 
ing than any other magazine, with the natural 
exception of Parents’. 

Small wonder an ever-increasing number 


of baby product advertisers choose Modern 
Romances to deliver their sales messages to 
young mothers. Advertisers know that 
Modern Romances really sells baby products. 
Advertise your merchandise in Modern Ro- 
mances. You'll sell millions of young mothers 
and you’ll sell to them longer. 


EDITORIAL LINAGE ON BABY CARE AND TRAINING 
January — August, 1956 


MAGAZINE 


LINES PAGES 


Parents’ 

Modern Romances 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

True Story 

Living 

Parade 

McCall's 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Grit 


9,871 23.0 
7,293 17.0 
5,944 8.7 
5,280 12.3 
4,774 7.6 
4,050 4.8 
3,200 4.7 
3,080 49 
2,700 4.0 
2,630 2.6 


MODERN 


Source: Lloyd Hall 


ROMANCES 


AMERICA’S YOUNGEST MARRIED WOMAN AUDIENCE 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 261 5th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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‘The paper napkin 


that came to dinner 


—and stayed! 


Paper napkins to picnics! Ot course! 


Use once throw awav. Conve? t. 


Why not papel napkins for the home? 


asked Scott Paper Company. Why not 


this convenience and economy for 


me als? 


scott spent seven years making a Nap- 
kin for the home. Then they tested 


quizzed over 6,500 housewives 


kind of 


two-ply paper napkin with a rich damask 


Che result? Scotkins a 


finish. It was fine enough to grace any 


table. Jn three years’ time it has become 
f rif ? ]} } 

a 1vo l homes 1c? § 

; , y 


Every American family has needs which 
are not now being filled —legitimate needs 
for the home, clothing, food, almost 
every phase of their activity. 

Millions of these families now have 
the means to satisfy their needs. Pre- 
sented with the right product and the 
right reasons, they can be encouraged to 


make use of their new means to Jive better. 


Scotkins look like linen meet the desire 


ess work 


for a lovely table with 


If you are interested in the expansion of 


markets for present products, or in the de- 
velopment of new products and markets, our 
experience can help you. We shall be happy 
to discuss with you the spec ial opportunitie s 
open to your company. Call or write the 
J. Walter Thompson Company ofhce nearest 
you... or, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, New York 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 


Miami and principal foreign markets 


EDITORIALS 


Will Americans Elect Happiness? 


Perhaps President Eisenhower and Democratic Presidential Candi- 
date Stevenson will agree with the controversial Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
president, Institute for Motivational Research, ““There is a great 
conflict going on in the national mind. The former concentration on 
material achievements, and the traditional admiration for efficiency 
and economic superiority are more and more overshadowed by an 
emphasis on individual happiness, self-expression, creativeness.” 


The President is now going before the country, seeking re- 
election on the grounds there is peace and prosperity in the land. 
Candidate Stevenson is saying that our present prosperity is not 
enough and that people yearn for additional material benefits. 


“For a long time,” declares Dr. Dichter, the average American 
family was intent upon buying those things which satisfied their pos 
sessive tendencies or symbolized their economic advancement. Today 
there is a much greater interest in buying the means of achieving 
greater happiness, in getting more fun out of life. They want more 
sensuous experiences, and taste sensations, they want more culture, 
more relaxation, more exhilaration. 


Neither the President nor Mr. Stevenson seems to know quite what 
to make of the national mood. If Dr. Dichter is correct in his as- 
sertion that people subconsciously are looking for indications that 
the candidates are concerned not too much with the abstract prob- 
lems of efficient government, but with values which make people’s 
lives warmer, sunnier, happier, then marketing men should take heed. 
American manufacturers and marketing people long have known 
how to deliver goods which are efficient and more than perform the 
jobs for which they are designed. But are we making and offering 
our products to customers and prospects in a way that will convince 
them that we know them and feel with them? 


Preference and Distrust for Bigness 


One of the odd psychological facts about life today is that millions 
of people prefer to work for big companies, prefer the products of big 
companies, and like to be associated with the recognition which a 
big company name denotes to their families and friends. 


But at the same time people have an innate distrust of that famed 
bigness. People are inclined to agree when the politicians point to 
General Motors as a symbol of bigness and the danger inherent in 
bigness. But for the past 19 years more people have preferred to buy 
Chevrolets than any other make of car. And this has been true in a 
period when both Ford and Plymouth have offered attractively styled 
ind priced automobiles. 


More people than ever are becoming stockholders in our busi 
nesses, and most of the new stockholders prefer the so-called blue 
chip companies that by and large are the big companies. Keith 
Funston, president, New York Stock Exchange, reveals that the 
number of stockholders has increased 33% in the past four years, that 
they now number 8,630,000, and “the idea of direct participation in 
business, through share ownership, is working itself deeper and deeper 
into the fabric of family life.”’ 


Two-thirds of all share owners have incomes of under $7,500 a 
year. [his average share-owning capitalist is 48 years old and, sur- 
prisingly, is more apt to be a woman than a man. 
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Nevada sales calls produce more — 
because Nevada stores sell more. 
Just look! Nevada retail stores in 
1955 topped the national per-store 
average by 27 per cent; Las Vegas 
(Clark County) stores led by 69 per 
cent; and Reno (Washoe County) 
stores led by 48 per cent. Nevada 
food stores led the national average 
by a whopping !15 per cent; Las 
Vegas food stores led by a spectacular 
276 per cent; and Reno food stores 
led by a big 96 per cent. Nevada 
drug stores sold 97 per cent more 
than the national average; Las Vegas 
drug stores 121 per cent more; and 
Reno drug stores a smashing 147 per 
cent more. Makes selling in Nevada 
mighty productive! For detailed mar- 
keting and statistical analysis, phone 
your nearest Western Dailies or John 
E. Pearson Co, office, or write one 
of these basic Nevada advertising 
buys.... 


LAS VEGAS 


REVIEW-JOURNAL ® KORK-AM 
KLRJ-TV from HENDERSON 


RENO ; ELY 


* 
KOLO-TV @ K M é TIMES: 


“JUMBO” PISTACHIO 


ee 


For a Thoughtful Holiday 
BUSINESS GIFT 
. tel 
Deliciously Roasted, Slightly 
Salted—‘“*Plump” COLOSSAL PI- 
STACHIO NUTS. . .Generous 2 
Ibs., packed in a Smartly De- 
signed Canister. . . .Shipped in- 
dividually to Your Holiday Gift 
List for Postage Only; Plus cost 
of each Canister—No other charge 
... Your Name ‘Personalized’ on 
side of Canister . . . TOTAL 
COST—(100 or more), 2 Ib. 
Canister—ea. $3.00, plus postage 
—(less than 100), 2 lb. Canister, 
ea, $3.25, plus postage. . .We 
take the ‘Holiday Gift Grief’ off 
your hands, make _ Individual 
Shipments and Insert Your Per- 
sonal Greeting Card....You Pay 
with ONLY ONE CHECK, . .Rated 


firms extended open account. 


Chicago Almond Products Co. 
Processor of Nuts since 1933 
(Dept. SM) 

3322 WEST NEWPORT AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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We have since learned that in actual sales results, 


the magazine at the top of our media list is 


The quotation is from a statement by Donald Hamilton, 
Jr., Sales Manager of Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., maker of the well-known Gray Audo- 
graph, PhonAudograph and Telephone Dictation Systems. 


And that’s not all he said. 


We took a fresh look at our overall advertising last 
fall, and acted on the suggestion of our agency, 
French & Preston, Inc., that we give Nation’s Business 
a real test. The result in inquiries was so high that 
Nation’s Business was promptly installed on our sched 
ule for the following year. We have observed that a 
high percentage of the respondents to our advertise- 
ments in Nation’s Business are business owners— 


executives with authority to make immediate purchas- 

ing decisions. 
Gray is one of over 70 manufacturers of business ma- 
chines and office equipment to discover the results to be 
had from advertising in Nation’s Business. Another says: 
“Nation’s Business produces the most leads . . . inquiries 
from Nation’s Business convert to sales at the highest 
rate of any magazine on our schedule.” 

If you have something to sell to business that requires 
top-level approval, Nation’s Business reaches your pri- 
mary sales target. For out of its 775,000 readers, 550,000 
are owners, partners or presidents—people who make 
the major buying decisions for their companies. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 
New Advertisers . . 1956 


Adgif Company, Division of Scripto, Inc. (pens and pencils) 
Bankers Box Company (record storage units) 

Deluxe Metal Furniture Company (vertical filing systems) 
Detex Watchclock Corporation (tape-recording watchclocks) 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company (Consumer Division) 
Globe-Wernicke Company (steel equipment and systems) 
Harter Corporation (posture chairs) x 
International Business Machines (electric typewriters) 

Listo Pencil Corporation (marking pencils) 

Master Addresser Company (duplicators) 


Moore Business Forms, Inc. (business forms and systems) 


Liller, Neal & Battle Advertising 
Frank C. Jacobi Advertising 
John Harder Fenstermacher 

J. M. Kesslinger & Associates 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Strauchen & McKim Advertising 
Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, inc 
Benton & Bowles, Inc 

Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 

The Nieland Agency 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Plus these long-term office equipment and furniture advertisers . . 1955-1956 
AAA Adding Machine Company 
Acco Products, In 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 
R. C. Allen Business Machines 


Gestetner Duplicator Corp 

Gray Manufacturing Company 

Heyer Corporation 

indiana Desk Company 

Inserting & Mailing Mach. Co 

International Business Mach. Cort 
(Data Processing Division) 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 

Marchant Calculators, Inc 

Mercury Business Machines Co 

Mittag & Volger, Inc 

Monroe Calculating Machine C 

Bert M. Morris Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Blank Book Company 

Olivetti Corporation of America 


All-Steel Equipment, In 

American Photocopy Equipment Co 
Apsco Products, In 
Arsco-American, In 

Autopoint Company 

Charles Bruning Company, Ir 
Burroughs Corporation 

Cardmaster Company 

Carter Motor Company 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp 
Copease Corporation 

Copy-Craft, In 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp 

Crame Posture Chair Company 


Oxford Filing Supply Company 
Ozalid Div. of General Aniline & Fil 
Peerless Photo Products, In 
Photostat Corporation 
Pitney-Bowes, In 


Currier Manufacturing Company 
A. B. Dick Company 

Diebold, In 

Ditto, In 

Dubl-Chek Corporat 

Eastman Kodak Co. (Audio-Visual) Oscar Shank Associates 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax) shredmaster Corporatior 
Elliot Addressing Machine ( 


Remington Rand 


Rex Rotary Corporation 


mith-Corona, In 
Executone, In Spear Engineering Company 
Facit, Inc 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. (Comptometer) 
Friden Calculating Mach. C 

General Binding Corporatior 


tromberg Time Corporati 
Thornton Company 
Tiffany Stand Company 
Underwood Corporation 


General Pencil Company Victor Adding Machine Company 


Photograph courtesy of Gray Manufacturing Company 


Nation’s Busines 


Significant; too, is the fact that the geographical dis- 
tribution of Nation’s Business readers parallels popula- 
tion, giving you 257,000 readers in cities of more than 
50,000 population and 518,000 in cities and towns un- 
der 50,000. 

But regardless of circulation, distribution, cost per 
thousand, or any other yardstick you choose, the fact 
remains that advertisers in Nation’s Business get results. 
In many cases these results far exceed those obtained 
from any other magazine. That’s why total advertising 
linage is up 22% for the first nine months of 1956. 
Action in business results when you advertise in Nation’s 
Business to the men who own America’s business. 


Nation's Business| 


ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS: 
711 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Washington, Chicago 


| 
| 
| 
| 
775,000 PAID CIRCULATION 
Including 75,000 executives of busi- 
ness members of the National Chamber 
of Commerce and 700.000 other leaders 
of the American business community | 
who paid for their personal sub- | 
scriptions 
| 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 


ed 


Now only the Sg _ 


largest cities in the United States 
have newspapers with more circulation than 
—.... the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


** UPPER 
MIDWEST “': 


w 625,000 in the Upper Midwest 


(Minnesota, North and South Dakota, western Wisconsin) 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING and SUNDAY 


More than 625,000 Sunday + 495,000 Daily 


John Cowles, President 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Funston reminds us there was an early ‘Twentieth Century 
conviction that a business justified itself socially by being efficient 
and successful. “This is still true,” he says, “but it has a 1956 
orollary: being successful today also means recruiting public sup- 
port. There are voices in management that still argue, ‘I am making 
and selling a product. I am not selling shares of stock.’ But in- 
creasingly, they are being answered by men of management who 
realize it is no longer possible to separate the world of sales, with 
its emphasis on product, from the world of finance, with its em- 


phasis on shareowners and the need for creative capital. 


We do not know the answer, but obviously there is something 
askew when many of us prefer to work for big companies, prefer 
to buy the products of big companies, like to invest in big company 
blue-chip companies, but continue to have an innate distrust of 
bigness. 


Science Outrunning Sales? 


No person can fail to be impressed by General Motors economic 
power when he visits the company’s new research center, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt pointed out on the National Broadcasting Com 
pany’s “Meet the Press.” Through basic research and applied engi- 
neering, all major companies are spewing out basic discoveries at 
a fantastic rate. The voracious appetite of our people for improved 
prod icts and sery 1c es is causing us to rush new products and services 
on to the market at an incredibly fast rate. 


Now the question is: “Can sales keep up with the out-put 
scientific laboratories ?”’ 


If our laboratories represent present and potential economic power, 
this situation has developed because we, as a people, are dissatisfied 
with the status quo. Our people expect marketing firms to create 


physical and visual obsolesence of products. 


“Boss” Kettering, the 80-year-old retired head of research for 
General Motors, oncé told a convention of the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, that he kidded his sales executives about blowing the bugles 
each year and announcing the model change as representing “bigget 
and better” products. He asked them that if they could bring out 
something bigger and better why hadn’t they done it before. But 
he also complimented them by saying that it was true that their 
much-heralded products actually were bigger and better. 


So we create phvsical and visual obsolesence not so much to offer 
something new and different, superficially, but to place in the hands 
of consumers products and services that represent true progress. 


Those Funny Americans 


Perhaps we Americans feel chesty about the way we do things and 
a little superior to our business counterparts in Europe. This Ameri- 
can viewpoint has been captured well in the “USA Puzzles European 
Businessmen.” See page 114 of this issue. 


While many European businessmen may kid about “those funny 
Americans” they pay us the compliment of wanting to learn how we 
operate. Some 2,500 of them have joined a typically aggressive Ameri- 
can organization, National Sales Executives, Inc., to share distribution 
know how. 


And a half-dozen American sales executives are in Milan, Italy 
now to participate in the First European—NSE International Dis 
tribution Congress. The idea: to find and develop more common 
srounds in business methods for the benefit of all mankind. 
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1,192,497 


It’s not the extra buying power of 
1,152,497 Elks (Dec. 31, 1955 ABC) 
we're talking about, even though 
their incomes are far above 

the national average. The vitally 
important extra is readership 
loyalty. Elks believe in the 
magazine they own... and give 
preference to products advertised 
in it. For extra sales results, 
reach the receptive, stabilized 
audience of The Elks. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles 


1956 FORT WAYNE 
MARKET BOOK. 
OFF THE PRESS 


28 PAGES OF VITAL 
MARKET STATISTICS 


New figures on population, buying power, sales 
and coverage. Written especially for sales and 
advertising directors preparing national or 
regional campaigns 


MERCHANDISING GUIDE 


Complete details on these exclusive merchan- 
dising aids... Merchandisers, Grocery and 
Drug Inventory, Food Bulletin, Route Lists, 
mailing pieces, surveys 


EXCLUSIVE SOURCE BOOK 


It’s the only COMPLETE source of informa- 
tion on one of the Midwest's richest markets. 


Write P. H. Knapp, Gen'l, Adv. Mgr. 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent 


The News- Sentinel 


and 
THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Represented by Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


Open your door 
to more 


out-of-town orders 


by saying, 


“Call us—Collect 1” 


Today you can reach farther for sales 
by inviting out-of-town customers to fele- 
phone you collect. 


The Call-Collect Plan makes it easy 
for your customers to reach you at order- 
ing time. Helps you give them fast, 
personal service. Brings you new busi- 
ness between salesmen’s visits. Opens 
new markets. 


It’s simple to establish. A telephone 
company representative will gladly help 
you work out the details. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia 
Cleveland to Indianapolis 
Atlanta to St. Louis . 
Chicago to Denver ——_ 
Washington, D.C., to San Francisco . $250 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal! excise tax. 


y =~ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 4 BY 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. ! 
7 NS aie 


ae 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Monday Morning Brainstorms—Monday Afternoon Sales 


Guts, Not Gall 
Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I could hardly do without SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. It has been a very 
practical help to a rank amateur. Four 
years ago at the ripe old age of 55 
I started selling securities. Up until 
that time I had never sold anything. 
July a year ago I became a sales man- 
ager. My job is both selling and train- 
ing salesmen. . . 

No doubt you will be interested to 
know how your magazine is received 
and used out on the firing line . 
Let’s take a look at your issue of 
July 6. ' very much like the first 
editorial entitled “Normal Editing 
Guts” (p. 7). I found very early in 
this selling business that guts are a 
very important ingredient and also 
that gall has no place in the picture. 

We will be trying our wings at di- 
rect mail advertising erelong and the 
information we have gotten from your 
magazine in connection with this ac- 
tivity will probably help us to avoid 
errors and noticeable lost motion in 
this field. 

Re “Brainstorming’’—it gives me a 
bang to find some of the ideas that 
we have been employing of late being 
outlined in your magazine. Here’s 

. what I mean: Since January 1 we 
have had our small staff together, 10 
in all with six doing really active 
selling full time. We have been hold- 
ing weekly meetings on Monday mor- 
ning for two hours. Our main ac- 
tivity at these meetings is simply that 
of one salesman selling another and 
each one of the staff then comments 
upon the presentation and how it may 
be improved. It has paid off from the 
beginning but the results of this ac- 
tivity are continuous and cumulative. 
Some of the very best ideas comie from 
the least experienced of the group. 
The direct result of these meetings 
are Monday afternoon sales the same 
day. The stimulation obviously ex- 
tends over the week as well. You can 
readily understand that I believe 
wholeheartedly in brainstorming. I’m 
thoroughly sold on this means of pro- 
moting creative thinking and the sales 
imagination of all participants. It 
pays. 

It may interest you further to know 
that in all the wealth of sales-tech- 
nique literature, I have yet to find a 
really good and helpful article on 
emotional selling, or rather the sales 
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appeal to the emotions . . . Some suc- 
cessful salesmen, and of course the 
technicians, will tell you that the ap- 
peal in selling securities must be made 
to either one of two basic emotions— 
fear or greed. This is oversimplifica- 
tion it seems to me, and | think there 
are other emotions that may be ap- 
pealed to besides these two funda- 
mentals. 

Harry Bruton 


District Manager (Springfield, Mo.) 
King Merritt & Co., Inc . 
New York, N. Y. 


> SaLtes MANAGEMENT agrees 
with you as to the value of brain- 
storming: See “Why Your Competi- 
tors Brainstorm,” issue of Sept. 21, 
p. 82. 

As for “a really good and helpful 
article on emotional selling,” see 
“What Are the Real Reasons People 
Buy Today?” (Parts I and II, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, Feb. 1 and Feb. 15, 
1955) by Dr. Ernest A. Dichter, 
president and founder, Institute for 
Research in Mass Motivations, Inc., 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


Salesmanship in Regular Doses 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As for “The Prospect Behind the 
Barricaded Door” (Aug. 3, p. 62), 
my experience leads me to express the 
following opinion. 

In rare instances this novel ap- 
proach is equivalent to creative sell- 
ing. Unfortunately the human ego is 
such that when this type of approach 
to a prospect is successful once, it will 
be tried again and the chances are it 
might not be successful and the ac- 
count is lost. Fortunately the myster- 
ious prospects who refuse to be seen 


_ are not very numerous and so I value 


more the standard sales call which 
incorporates service and imagination 
in regular doses. 

I do not think that “trick” ap- 
proaches hurt the selling business since 
they are rarely used. 


Gordon Godfrey 
Sales Manager 
The Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 


Cheshire, Conn. 


(continued on page 17) 


Magnetic Tape 


in Business 


BY 
PAUL JANSEN, Sales Manager 


TAPE CONDUCTS TOURS! It costs 
money to have trained personnel avail- 
able to lead tours through your plant 
and offices. But thanks to all-purpose 
magnetic recording tape you can now 
carry on this friendly public relations 
activity at greatly reduced cost. How? 
Just by recording on tape key in- 
dividuals’ talks, then playing them back 
from amplifying units spotted at 
selected points. Visitors get a complete 
description of exhibits or manufactur- 
ing processes, yet only a minimum 
number of guides are needed for the job. 


HOW TOBE IN 2 PLACES at once. It’s 
no trick for busy executives who use 
magnetic tape recordings. Even when 
called out of town, they can handle 
office routine by taping instructions, 
speeches and messages in advance. 


LOOKING FORABETTER MAGNETIC 
TAPE ? You'll find what you want in 
“Scotch” Brand Magnetic Tapes. 
They’re the favorites of businessmen 
all over the country and around the 
world. No “Scotch” Brand 
Magnetic Tapes are precision made to 
produce only the finest recording re- 
sults with brilliant fidelity and match- 
less reproduction. Your local tape dealer 
can supply you with the right “‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Magnetic Tape to fit your needs. 


wonder! 


NEW PLASTIC LEADER & TIMING 
TAPE! 50% stronger than paper leader 
... takes both ball point and pencil 
writing . . . has special anti-static 
coating ...carries new, convenient 


timing markers. Ask your dealer for it. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are 
registered Magnetic Tape 
made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
©1956, 3M Co. 


trademarks for 


Announcing a significant 
new development in the field of 


business and economic research... 


The 


Newsweek Continuing 
Study of 
Capital Appropriations 


conducted among America’s 
1,000 largest manufacturing companies by the 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OR THE FIRST TIME the capital appropriations 
of the 1,000 largest manufacturing companies 
will be analyzed and reported on quarterly 

by the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
independent fact-finding authority for American 
business. These companies, the bellwethers of our 
economy, account for 55% of all manufacturing 
employees and over two thirds of all manufactur- 
ing assets. It is also estimated that they spend 
about three quarters of all money for capital goods 
in manufacturing. 


Although figures are available on antici- 
pated capital expenditures of industry, no 
information has ever been developed based 
on actual management decisions authorizing 
expenditures for new plant construction, 
plant modernization, new equipment and 


other capital goods. 


At its outset, the report will cover such informa- 
tion as: 
_ Approved capital appropriations outstand- 
ing at the beginning of each quarter. 
— Capital appropriations newly approv ed or 
authorized during the quarter. 
— Approved capital appropriations cancelled 
during the quarter. 
— Approved capital appropriations outstand- 
ing at the end of the quarter. 
—Actual total capital expenditures made 


during the quarter. 


The outstanding capital appropriations data are 
designed to serve as a reliable index of unfilled 
capital goods orders. Furthermore, the data will 
provide a quarterly barometer for new orders yet 
to be placed. The study also expects to reveal in- 
formation on the budgeting practices of industry, 
a subject heretofore relatively unexplored. By 
providing specific industry totals, the Newsweek 
Continuing Study of Capital Appropriations will 


enable management to make a comparison of its 


own capital program with that of its field, and with 
the manufacturing industry in general. In keeping 
with The Conference Board's policy, no cooperat- 
ing companies will be specifically identified. 


The total effect will be a major improvement in the 
basic data upon which management decisions are 
based. The findings will have particular value as 
a gauge of market potentials in the capital goods 
industries, and in estimating the future of the total 
economy. With the addition of this new dimension, 
management should have a better measure of its 
market potential for capital goods, both in terms 
of backlogs of demand and changes in current de- 
mand. 


This unparalleled new service, conducted under 
the financial sponsorship of Newsweek, is the lat- 
est of many significant Newsweek contributions to 
the fund of business knowledge . . . contributions 
which have brought Newsweek to the outfront po- 
sition among weekly news and business magazines 
as the medium for inter-business communication 


at the executive level. 


Beginning in October, Newsweek's 
business pages will report regularly on 
the findings of this significant study. 
This new Newsweek feature will be of 
vital interest to every businessman con- 
cerned with planning of production and 
marketing to the capital goods market 
... in fact, to everyone interested in the 
course of the nation’s economy. For this 
pioneering study represents the first 
major advance during the past decade 
in foreshadowing changes in the de- 
mand for capital goods. 


Serving America’s Most Significant Million 
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You've got to have talent and teamwork... 


Whether it’s a balancing act or good outdoor advertising, a skilled 
performance only looks easy. You’ve got to have talent and team- 
work—and General Outdoor Advertising has both! 

Here’s how our GOA team of specialists put their talents to work 
for you: They blend short copy, massive silhouette and dramatic 
color into advertising of dynamic simplicity. It’s remembered 
...it sells! And in 1300 GOA markets, you can be sure of effective 
locations, audited circulation figures, and superior service. 

You can sell more with outdoor. Let us tell you how. Call your 
local GOA office or write us in Chicago. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


Rah for the Team! 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Pardon us because our slip is show- 
ing, and it is just as red as our col- 
lective faces, as a result of the article 
beginning on p. 38 of your Aug. 17 
issue (“Dealers Say Manufacturers 
Are Blind to Summer Sales Oppor- 
tunities’ ). 

By “us” I mean the Rumrill 
Agency, and the Advertising and Sales 
Departments of our client, the Otto 
Bernz Co., manufacturers of Bernz- 
O-Matic propane appliances. 

In your article you quote a hard- 
ware dealer who says that we ran an 
ad in Parade listing his name and 
failed to inform him of the promo- 
tion. Unfortunately, in Peoria and 
one or two other cities in the country, 
this did happen because our dealer’s 
sales force ran out of time and we had 
to rely on a hasty wire to the jobber in 
the area to get dealer names. 

However, the article does make us 
feel a little bit like the quarterback 
who scored 12 touchdowns, kicked the 
extra points, and then was booed for 
fumbling when his team was ahead 
84 to 0. In this promotion we covered 
39 of Parade’s 52 cities with dealer 
men who called on hardware dealers, 
set up displays, worked out co-op tie- 
in ads for newspaper, radio, TV, etc. 
(The merchandise orders came 
through jobbers. ) 

Parade magazine advised us that 
we had provided one of the most com- 
plete and effective dealer follow-up 
promotions they had ever seen, and 
they are currently planning to make 
a mailing on it. 

Our apologies to the Peoria dealers, 
and those in one or two other cities 
that we did not get to. Our thanks to 
SALES MANAGEMENT for letting us 
know that consumers did come into 
the dealers’ stores and ask for the 
products. 


Donald B. Miller 
Assistant Vice-President 


Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. : 2 


Index by Volume? 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Do you have available for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT magazine an index by 
volume? 

If such an index is available, | 


(continued on page 21) 
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besides 
Wkeriion 


wall finis nes ; 


NATIONAL FOLDI NG BOX 


. ee SF 2a 8 'ston 
FEDERAL PAPER BOARD petted INC, 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING,.NEW YORK 17, N. Y.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.: BOGOTA N.J 

BOSTON AND PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 
FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.; NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES CONN : PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PITTSBURGH, PA 
PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA, N.J.; NEW HAVEN, MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES, CONN; READING, PA.: STEUBENVILLE, O.; WHITE HALL, MO 
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NOBODY'S | 
LISTENING 
BUT PEOPLE 


-WHO WANT 
THEIR WORK 
_MADE EASIER! 


What a time to talk about household 
appliances...while an average 
of 4,115,000 people a minute—mostly 


homemakers too busy for other 
advertising media—listen to CBS Radio’s 
weekday serial dramas. 


These programs are the strongest 
lineup in all daytime radio. 


In one week, 20,548,000 different people 
hear them. And in four weeks, 
there are 31,791,000 different listeners. 


this is the right time to buy... 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 


From left to right 


12:00 N. WENDY WARREN & THE NEWS 
= < t 12:15 PM BACKSTAGE WIFE 
i & €e< Re ' | 12:30 PM ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT 
voeceenefie . 12:45 PM OUR GAL SUNDAY 
e. tJ S : sa \ 1:00 PM THIS IS NORA DRAKE 
of he 4 1:15 PM MA PERKINS 
‘ 1:30 PM YOUNG DR. MALONE 


a Jj —  cees = 1:45 PM ROAD OF LIFE 
vos | Mh Re 9 ET 2.05 PM RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 
a "2:15 PM SECOND MRS. BURTON 


V3 1957 Peasyhania Farm Show | 


PREVIEWED IN THE JANUARY 12, 1957 ISSUE 
CLOSING DATE DECEMBER 17, 1956 


Champion Hampshire ewe and ram at 1956 Pennsylvania Farm Show, from the Green Meadows Farms flock. 


‘‘PENNSYLVANIA FARMER Tops Them All” 


says Ed Hess, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER gets the nod in every 
corner of the Keystone state—by 9 owt of 10 farm 
families! It’s regarded as the most complete and 
practical magazine on Pennsylvania agriculture. 
Editorial is confined to those with a profitable 
promise to Pennsylvania farmers . . . features are 
timely and planned to have local interest. 


Furthermore, PENNSYLVANIA FARMER enjoys 
superiority in one of the country’s steadiest and 
richest farm markets. The great farm income stabil- 
izer is widespread diversification. A vast variety of 


products to market every month gives farmers a 
constant supply of ready cash to buy your goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER is a stand-out, too, in 
getting advertising action, in convenience and econ- 
omy. It’s published twice every month, rotogravure 
printed (in full color, too) to save you the cost of 
plates. In the winner’s circle you'll also find THE 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER, serving 
states with similar farm income patterns. We'll be 
glad to furnish the facts on all three. Write 1010 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


PDENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


would like to receive indexes for Vol- 
umes Nos. 69 through and including 


76. 
Frank Tupper 


Sales Manager 

z 
Durham Manufacturing Corp. 
Muncie, Ind. 


P Indexing of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is divided into four categories— 
by author, company, subject (adver- 
tising, sales promotion, contests, com- 
pensation, salesmanship, etc.) and 
product (food, beverages, auto ac- 
cessories, home, building materials 
and supplies, etc.). All inquiries of 
this nature should be addressed to 
the Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. We do not 


publish an index by volume. 


What About the Other Five? 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As a follow-up to your Tools for 
Selling article, “ ‘Pinball’ Sales Aids 
Spark Purchases” (July 6, p. 58), 
you might be interested to know that 
7,400,000 people a day are expected to 
view Helena Rubinstein’s new elec- 
tric cosmetic selector displays in the 
next three months. This figure is 
based on estimated store traffic at 
5,000 key retail drug and department 
store cosmetic counters in the country. 

The unit poses 17 skin and com- 
plexion “problems” and provides 12 
“guaranteed” answers from Helena 
Rubinstein. 


Dwight Schoeffler 


President 
Marketing Devices, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Car in Their Future? 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have your permission to 
reprint the article “Ford Bets Quar- 
ter-Billion on New Middle-Price 
Car” in your August 3 issue (p. 28) ? 
We should like to distribute this ar- 
ticle to all of our sales organization 
throughout the country since our 
business is the installment sales fi- 
nancing of automobiles. 


L. Y. McAnney 


Assistant Vice-President 
Universal C.1.T. Credit Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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she’s a grand gal 


ACB CAN DO A BETTER JOB We doff our hat 


on many, many tasks to Miss Friday—your very efficient secretary. 


But our gallantry ends when it comes to such things as newspaper 


scrapbooks . 


specified tearsheets . 


. . paste-ups for salesmen. 


And you can be sure your Miss Friday will welcome it when ACB 


takes over these jobs 


Scrap book Service: 
You specify what newspaper 
advertising you want in scrap 
book, either your own or 
competitive and ACB will 
provide the ads and service 
them in compact looseleaf 
scrap book. 


Tear Sheet Service: 
Tear sheets are the basis of 
all research in newspaper ad- 
vertising. ACB can furnish 
tear sheets containing ad- 
vertising of any specified 
dealer or celal adver- 
tising appearing in dailies! 


which they handle so expertly! 


Paste-Ups for Saies- 
men: This service reports 
the advertising in specified 
localities for your salesmen 
and gives them basic facts 
and visual evidence of such 
advertising. Encourage more 
dealer cooperation. 


Additional Services: |] additional services are available. Described in ACB Catalog 
sent free on request, or contact nearest ACB office. 


“/he Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. * Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. * Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. + Sam Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN 


EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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Toledo is 
the key to 
the Sea... 


Ninth largest port in the U. S., Toledo is 
the center of a billion-dollar market 

now. What will it be when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is completed? Keep your sights 
trained on Toledo, the key to the sea. 


and the BLADE- TIMES is the on te < 


We say billion because it rolls off the tongue so 
easily. But it’s really $1,222,296,000*. (After the 


Seaway is completed we hesitate to say how astro- B | [ [ | 0 N D 0 [ [ A iw 
nomical the figure will be.) T . } i 


lo ope n the door to this 


well-over-the-billion market you've got to use the 


proper key—and that’s the Blade-Times. There TO [ F D 0 M A 4 K E T 
are no duplicate keys. 


* Sales Managemenl Survey of Buying Power, Mav 10, 1956 


TOLEDO BLADE Daily and Suwdoy.TOLEDO TIMES ngicoae, 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Drug Costs, Sales, Profits 


High-profit houses show more sales 
per salesman than do medium- and 
low-profit firms. For example, in a 
study of wholesale drug firms just re- 
leased, average annual sales per selling 
department employe are $224,000, but 
in high-profit firms sales are $236,- 
000. This is the kind of detail con- 
tained in the booklet “Facts on Sales, 
Costs, and Profits of Service Whole- 
sale Druggists, 1955.”’ Further exam- 
ples: The sales department .incurs 
about % of the total operating ex- 
penses of a typical service drug whole- 
saler . . . selling expenses in high- 
profit firms are usually a larger share 
of operating expenses than they are 
in smaller-profit firms . . . the rate of 
discounts allowed to sales bears no 
relationship to net profit the re- 
turns problem has become aggravated 
by abuses on the part of retailers and 
manufacturers who encourage _re- 
tailers to return unsalable merchan- 
dise to their wholesalers for credit . 
compensation per sales department 
employe is $7,126. For your copy of 
the 50-page pamphlet ~~ for Bul 
letin No. 52, Albert B. Fisher, Jr., 
Director of Research, The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 60 


FE. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


People-Money-Markets 


At least two families out of every 
three among urban families, according 
to a Bureau of Labor Statistics sur- 
vey, buy magazines, and they ac- 
count for 74% of all consumer spend- 
ing. This is one of the facts extracted 
from the BLS survey now being 
made available through a $500,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation to 
Wharton School of Finance and Com 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Purchasers of such things as home re- 
pairs, replacements and _ improve- 
ments; furniture and floor covering; 
food; personal care items; automo- 
biles ; tires and batteries; personal in- 
surance; travel; liquor, etc., are re- 
lated to purchasers or non-purchasers 
of magazines by 12,500 families in 
91 urban areas in a $4 million survey 
made in 1950. These data are avail- 
able in the brochure “The New Fo- 
cus” from W. H. Mullen, Magazine 
Advertising Bureau, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Air Conditioner Salesmen 


Fuel oil dealers now have a year- 
round business. A new study reveals 
that 42% sold some kind of air con 
ditioning and comfort cooling equip- 
ment in 1955, and they averaged 17 
room cooling units and 15 central 
home cooling systems for the year. 
Of their total cooling sales, 52% 
went into old homes, and only 26¢ 
were made in connection with the 
heating system. Thirty percent of the 
jobs required new duct-work and 
25% of the dealers operate their own 
sheet metal shops. Dealers made 10 
delivery and service calls, per cus 
tomer, per year, on the nation’s 
8,200,000 oil heating customers, there 
being 82,000,000 possible sales calls 
for cooling in this field. For your 
copy of a study of dealer-readers, 
write to A. G. Winkler, Advertising 
Manager, Fueloil & Oil Heat, 2 


West 45th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Florida Retail Trade 


How fast trade is picking up in 
various areas and clues to shifts in 
the economic balance of Florida 
are analyzed in a new report. Data in 
clude promising areas for new busi- 
ness ; total retail trade—top cities and 
shifts in rankings ; gains in retail trade 

high cities and low cities; the i 
city and out-of-city pattern; 
tendency 


regional 
increases in sales volume; 
number of stores; sales per store. 
Write to James O. McCown, Presi 
dent, Southeastern Research Corp., 
1429 Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Creative Incentive Plans 


Here are tips on how incentive mo- 
tivation can be applied to manufac 
turer salesmen, distributor salesmen, 
dealer management or dealer sales- 
men. Here are tips on how to tailor 
basic ideas to your sales problems in 
connection with 
opening new markets, obtaining 
interviews, making demonstrations, 
pushing high-profit items, improving 
collection records, handling detail 
work correctly, knowing the sales 
story, furnishing premiums, making 
presentations, selling the complete 


increasing _ sales, 


Stickin’ 


KLEEN-STIK—the People’s Choice! 


In every state, advertising and sales 
people nominate KLEEN-STIK for 
the P.O.P. Presidency! Delegates 
**point with pride” to the solid sup- 
port this self-made adhesive gives 
to displays with its easy peel-and- 
press platform. Check the results of 
this recent popularity poll—it’s a 


**landslide”’ for KLEEN-STIK! 


r 
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M-m-m-m—Sweet LALANI! 


There’s nothing ‘‘upside-down”’ 
about this novel 3-D Shelf Strip 
used by San Franciseo’s SAFE- 
WAY STORES to promote pine- 
apple upside-down cakes made with 
FLEET BISCUIT MIX and 
LALANI PINEAPPLE. Cooked 
up by M. AUSTRANDER, Safe- 
Way’s Adv. Prod. Mgr., the clever 
fold-and-peel-and-press display 
goes up so easy... looks so tasty .. . 
and sticks so tight- thanks to the 
KLEEN-STIK Strips! ‘Sweet”’ 
production by INDE PENDENT 
LITHO CO., S.F., throigh sales- 
man BOB ROSE. 


Take a Powder... 


. and package it in a shaker-top 
can—as AVEENO CORP. does 
with their pharmaceutical powders. 
Wha’ hoppens? Sometimes the 
package arrives at its destination 
with more powder outside the can 
than in! So Ad Mgr. MEL ADER 
got together with DICK WOHL- 
STEIN, “‘Able Label’’ salesman for 
ALLEN HOLLANDER CO., 
INC., N.Y.C., and came up with 
this “‘sift-proof’’ label printed on 
clean, clean KLEEN-STIK Krome- 
kote! Applied in a jiffy, it keeps the 
powder where it belongs — yet peels 
off easily to expose the shaker top. 
Neat, what? 


No wonder KLEEN-STIK is the 
**favorite son”’’! North, South, East, 
and West, it wins the majority vote 
for bumper strips, window stream- 
ers, die-cut signs, and lots more! 
Run—don’t walk—to your regular 
printer or lithographer to see his 
winning slate of KLEEN-STIK ideas 
—or write for the free **ldea-of-the- 
Month.”’ 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue * Chicago 31, Ill 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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REPRESENTS THESE LEADERSHIP STATIONS: 
NEW YORK WRCA, WRCA-TV BUFFALO weuF 


NOW YOU CAN ACTUALLY HEAR 
RADIO PROGRAM AVAILABILITIES 
SIMPLY BY TELEPHONING 

YOUR NBC SPOT SALES 

RADIO REPRESENTATIVE! 


From the beginning of Radio, the truly 
vital elements of intelligent buying have 
been the programs themselves and the 
personalities who make them sound ad- 
vertising investments. Now, for the first 
time, national Spot Radio advertisers 
can make important buying decisions 
based on actual performance of pro- 


grams and personalities. 


Radio-Phonic Spot Buying offers you 
immediate auditions of Radio programs 
carried by every station represented by 
NBC Spot Sales. And you don’t have 
to move from your desk! This new and 
exclusive service is available right now 
to time-buyers in New York. Eventual- 
ly, it will be available in other key cities. 
An up-to-date file of audition recordings 


is as close to you as your telephone . . . 


and the list will soon be expanded so 


that, eventually, you can hear any 


Radio show on any Radio station sold 
by NBC Spot Sales. Just call your NBC 
Spot Sales Radio Representative at 
your convenience, name the station and 
the show you want to hear, then sit back 
and listen to the sample-in-sound for 
yourself — as much or as little of it as 


you choose. 


Try Radio-Phonic Spot Buying today! 


(is) SPOT SALES 


SEATTLE-TACOMA komo, KOMO-TYV 


SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY wresp LOUISVILLE wave, wave-ty LOS ANGELES «rca 
PHILADELPHIA wWRcv, WRCV-TV CHICAGO wmaa, WNBQ PORTLAND Kptv 
WASHINGTON wrc, WRC-TV ST. LOUIS Ksp, KSO-TV SAN FRANCISCO xKnec 
MIAMI wecxKt DENVER KOA, KOA-TV HONOLULU K@U, KONA-TV 


How do your salesmen 


spend their time? 


A lot of sales managers wanted the answer to 
this question . . . and so did we. Anonymous 
questionnaires were sent to salesmen employed 
by 37 industrial companies and returns from 
288 salesmen were tabulated. 

Among the many interesting items revealed 
by the survey was the time breakdown for an 
average selling day. Traveling and waiting for 
interviews took up 32% of the salesman’s 
time; reports, meetings and office chores— 19%; 
service calls—8%; . . . leaving only 41% of 
his time for actual face to face selling with 
customers and prospects. 

Remember, too, that many calls may have to 
be devoted to the preliminary steps to a sale 
. .. making contact . . . arousing interest .. . 
creating product preference. This leaves too 
little time for the important jobs of making 
specific proposals and closing sales . . . so sales 
costs soar. 

Production managers use the most up-to-date 
mechanical equipment to increase the productive 
capacity of plant workers. And many sales 
managers use business publication advertising 
to increase the effectiveness of salesmen. For, at 
pennies per call, business publication advertising 
delivers your sales message to thousands of 
your best prospects. It helps with the 
preliminary steps to a sale so your salesman 
can devote his time to closing the order... a 
job which he, and he alone, can best handle. 

“The Industrial Salesman,” a 20-page 
McGraw-Hill booklet, takes a realistic look at 
just what advertising can do—and does—for 
the men who sell. Your McGraw-Hill man 
will be glad to provide you with a copy. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. Hi) 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


More than a million men in business 
and industry pay to read 
McGraw-Hill business publications 


line, obtaining prospect leads, intro- 
ducing new products, reducing return 
merchandise, getting advertising and 
sales promotion cooperation. Included 
are case histories of successful incen- 
tive programs. Write to Bill Burton, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Maritz Sales Builders, 4200 Forest 
Park Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Liquor Advertising in New York 


Liquor advertising in New York 
City newspapers in the first six months 
compared with the similar six months 
in 1955 is detailed in a new booklet. 
Volume of advertising by brand of do- 
mestic and imported wines, spirit 
blends, Scotch, bottled in bond, gin, 
straights and blends of straights, ver- 
mouth, Canadian whiskey, Irish 
whiskey, and vodka is analyzed. 
Write to Research Department, The 
New York Times 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Times Square, 


Food Store Route List 


It includes grocery, meat and com- 
bination stores for southwestern 
Philadelphia suburbs. All meat and 
combination stores are listed with 
keys to volume, service, 
and affiliation, frozen food capacity, 
and toiletries departments. Stores are 
routed and carry post office addresses. 
Write to Leonard E. Bach, General 
Promotion Manager, The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.50. 


ownership 


Lumber Dealer Sales 


From lumberyard to “building ma 
terial department store in 10 years” 
that’s the story of today’s retail lum- 
ber dealer Dec hniques and tools used 
by lumber dealers today to expand 
building material sales, and their 
progress as merchandisers, are de 
tailed in a new report. It shows, 
among other things, that in 1956 
more than $8 billion of building 
materials and related products will 
be sold through lumber dealers. 
These dealers today now sell an 
ever-increasing proportion of the 
nation’s hardware, hand and power 
tools, paint, wallpaper and decorating 
products, lawnmowers and_ garden 
supplies and equipment, floor cover- 
ings, major  appliantes, heating, 
plumbing and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. For your copy of this study, 
write to Gene Burroughs, Advertisers’ 
Service, American Lumberman & 
Building Products Merchandiser, 130 
N. Clark St., Chicago 2, III. 
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The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 


Gentlemen: 


It is indeed a pleasure to be able to tell you that over 


e Wall Street Journal has produced more 


a period of months Th esr 


active prospects and sales than all other media combin 
hav d Th calibre of re lie has been ex lent an 
e us Pp s b e celle 
we ha usec. e t d 
spread— rom sma towns of populations as low as 500 to 
wide 


populations running into the 
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metropolitan cities WI 
i “ als closed with The Wall Street 


millions. The percentage of de 
prospect has been 


jis idl i 
the origination of t ss 
saci e of the self-qualifying factor 


Jou 


extremely good—no doubt becaus 


of The Journal itself and its readers. 


i tisin 
Because of our excellent results in our advertising 
e 


plans with The Journal we are plannin an even reater 
9g 9g 
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centag of our advertising budget to be directe 

pe 

Wall S eet Journa ads a id we are sure that the results w | 


be as ysual—excellent. 
cereiy yours, 
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More Prospects... Faster Action 


Test The Wall Street Journal's advertising pull in any business 
direction, and its responsiveness will make you, too, enthusi- 
astic? Want to get into business? Try The Journal. Want to get 
others into your business? Try The Journal. Want to sell to 
people who already are in business? Try The Journal. ‘This is 
what you'll learn: Journal readers are more than half-way interested 
in any product or service businessmen can use. 


Circulation: 413,576 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL A 


ZF 


> _ 


published at: 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N. W 


DALLAS, 911 Young St. © SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 


e CHICAGO, 711 W Monroe St 
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WHO TURNED THE CALENDAR 
AT N.W. AYER ? 


And you guys at C. L. Miller and McCann-Erickson. 
Anybody in your fine shops trying to reach customers with 
a dated media list? If so, give them a hand into 1956. 
Because the selling climate sure has changed . . . at least 
in the dollar-drenched Delaware Valley. 

First off, the red-hot Philadelphia Daily news is your key. 
Substitute our sparkling tabloid for either of the full size 
dailies and get up to 94% coverage in the City Zone. What 
do you lose? Costly duplication. And you can gain a 
schedule in Camden and Trenton at no extra cost. Or 
Trenton and rich Wilmington. Or Norristown, Chester 


REPRESENTED BY: 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD * New York + Chicago « Detroit + 
Atlanta + Los Angeles - 


Syracuse 
San Francisco + Seattle + Philadelphia 


BACK 


and Allentown. Strong local impact in lush towns. You 
get this free the 1956 way. 

While you’re asking our reps about that, get the big news 
about color in the News. Full color RoP . . . at a price 
that lets you make a profit on your investment. Buy color 
in 1,000-line units, get full page impact . . . without pay- 
ing through the nose for 2400-plus lines. Get the power 
and prestige of color without having to pawn your clients’ 
heirlooms to pay for it. Alone or in combination, color or 
black-and-white, you need the News. Reflect, cousins, and 
your clients will read happier results in the Philadelphia 
story, 1956. And for years to come. 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 


NEWS 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


as Viewed by the Editors 


Marketing News 


INTERPRETING THE PRESENT has its pitfalls 
unless you are able to view it in proper perspective. 
Too close scrutiny of the ups and downs in our 
daily economic life can trap the unwary and lead 
him into short-term thinking and short-sighted plan- 
ning. Charles A. Schmutz, president of Standard & 
Poor’s Corp., aptly phrased this thought in a recent 
letter to Sales Management’s editor. He wrote: 


“The uncertainties of elections, international af- 
fairs, money rates, scattered depressed industries, 
etc. can be likened to the fluctuations of the stock 
market. The long-term trend is up, propelled by 
wage-price inflation, mushrooming population, and 
an ever-increasing standard of living. 


“In fast moving times like these,” he added, “it pays 
to stand back and look at the people!” He sees: 


‘1. People have more money today. 

‘2. There are more people. 

‘3. People want to try things. 

“4. People have only begun to use their 
leisure. 

“5. People want to live better.” 


The obvious conclusion to Mr. Schmutz’s observa- 
tions is that these factors add up to good business 
ahead! 


POPULATION SETS THE PACE—or at least it 
should—for the makers of consumer products who 
want to hold or improve their share-of-market. And 
a galloping pace it is! Every day 2300 new families 
are formed (almost 2 per minute) and it’s expected 
that a rate of 700,000 to 1,000,000 new families a 
year will prevail for the next 20 years. 


By 1960, which is just around the corner, there may 
be as many as 51.8 million U. S. households, com- 
pared to 48.6 million today. Marketers who are then 
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holding their own will be selling 6% to 8% more 
people than at present. If the product is one that 
is universally consumed, like soap, that’s 10 to 12 
million more potential users of a particular brand. 


The ,children of World War II will be getting 
married in the early 1960's. There are a lot of them! 
So many that new household formations at that time 
will undoubtedly set records. Marketers who are 
alert to the needs of young families will also set 
records. 


WHAT'S YOUR SALARY TODAY? Is it two to 
three times what you made in 1939? If it is, you’re 
on a treadmill going no place fast. Inflation and 
taxes have seen to that. 


For example, take the sales executive who earned 
$25,000 in 1939. He paid $1,727 for federal in- 
come and social security taxes, for a net of $23,273. 
Today, that same man would have to earn $67,727 
to have the same purchasing power he had 17 years 
ago. His taxes would be just short of his former in- 
come—$24,998—and inflated prices would rob 
him of $19,456, leaving a net income in 1939 
dollars of $23,273. 


The computation, by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, is based on federal taxes for a mar- 
ried man with two children. No allowance is made 
for other taxes. 


Here are some other equivalents: A 1939 salary of 
$5,000 equals $10,583 today; $10,000 then would 
call for $22,428 now; a $50,000 a year salary in 
1939 is equivalent to $159,030 in 1956. 


The few who made $100,000 pre-war will be in- 
terested to know that they have neither gained nor 
lost if they make $368,842 today. The government, 
however, now collects $227,683 compared to 
$23,116 it used to get. 


Significant Trends (continued) 


A NEW TRAVEL ERA is beginning for the na- 
tion’s passenger carriers and before a decade has 
passed it will have all the signs of a revolution. Rail- 
roads are losing out. Airlines and bus lines are 
taking over. The automobile is being used for longer 
and more frequent trips. As a consequence, the size 
of our country is shrinking, but its beauties are 
being more appreciated. 


Spokesmen for public transportation companies had 

this to say in recent weeks: 
“Within ten years the nation’s railroads will 
have virtually abandoned the business of 
carrying passengers (Thus belatedly following 
the advice given nearly a century ago by 
Northern Pacific’s James J. Hill, who remarked 
that passengers, to a railroad, were about as 
useful as “tits are to a man.” S. M. interpola- 
tion) . . . America’s intercity bus transporta- 
tion industry by 1966 will be more than twice 
its present size.”—Arthur S. Genet, president 
of The Greyhound Corp. and former C & O 
railroad executive. 


“Long distance trains will be all but extinct in 
two decades."°—D. J. Russell, president of 
Southern Pacific Co., the nation’s second larg- 
est railroad. He also predicts the end of Pull- 
man cars. 


Airlines, which operated in the red for much of the 
pre-war period, have tripled the number of pas- 
sengers carried since war ended. Their future 
growth is an unquestioned certainty as they look 
ahead to 1,000 m.p.h. speeds and larger planes 
within the next decade. 


Railroads have lost passenger business to both air- 
lines and autos. Some top rail execs would like to 
get out of the passenger business right now and 
concentrate on freight handling. Practically no-one 
expects train travel to regain its former glory. 


Bus lines are optimistic about the future. There are 
now 50,000 communities entirely dependent upon 
buses for public transportation. This number is 
expected to grow to 100,000 by 1966. The new 
federal road program will be a boon to buses. They 
will get the short-haul traffic that airlines can’t serv- 
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ice effectively. Also, buses will become “picture 
windows on wheels” to attract scenery-loving 
travelers. 


Automobiles, which now do 88% of intercity travel, 
will still account for a high percentage in 1966. 
Their owners will also welcome the government’s 
41,000-mile highway program which will make 
visits to the national parks, distant cities and grand- 
ma’s house much more pleasant by car. 


People will travel more, both for business and pleas- 
ure. Longer vacations, more week-end trips will put 
a boom in the travel and transportation industries. 
It will be a new age in which distance will be no 
obstacle. 


THE DOLLAR COST OF ADVERTISING con- 
tinues to climb. Newspapers, despite a critical news- 
print shortage, are adding circulation, and linage 
rates are going up city-by-city—though tempered 
somewhat by the local competitive picture. Maga- 
zines, hit hard by soaring production and personnel 
costs, are upping their page rates, even where no 
appreciable circulation gains can be claimed. Spot 
and network radio time-charges are showing little 
change at this time, but television’s time-rate spiral 
continues to rise at a steep angle. Outdoor adver- 
tising cost-to-advertiser is keeping pace with urban 
growth and highway use. 


What will happen? In view of the trend to higher 
ad rates, will advertisers boost budgets or reduce 
schedules? Odds are heavy it will be the former. 
This will be in keeping with the long-term trend 
toward bigger and bigger ad budgets. 


Media advertising is still a good buy, despite the 
across-the-board increases. In most cases, the ad- 
vertiser is addressing a larger audience than last 
year. In all cases, he’s addressing a better quality 
audience. Rising incomes have raised living stand- 
ards and individuals reached by the ad media 
comprise a better market than ever. 

The true cost of advertising, of course, is its rela- 
tion to the dollar potential of the market and media 


advertising stands out as the least expensive way 
to reach the greatest number of people. 
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Ways to Wreck a Press Conference 


@ Was your last press conference poorly attended? 


@ Are you frequently disappointed because company news 
that seems important to you gets poor press coverage? 


® Do you think reporters and editors are generally hard to get 


along with? 


® Do you consistently get less notice in the public prints than 
your competitors? 


lf you must in all honesty, answer "yes" to any of these ques- 
tions, this free-for-all criticism of press conference techniques 
may help you better your press relations. 


Unless yours is a most shy and re- 
tiring company, it is likely that one 
or more press conferences or previews 
are being planned for the coming sea- 
son. Will you get both a good attend- 
ance and a good press? 

Of course what you have to say or 
show is of major importance — but 
how you say it, and in what surround- 
ings, can make or break you as far as 
the quality and quantity of publicity 
is concerned. 

A few company executives seem to 
think that editors and reporters are 
so hungry and thirsty that pleritiful 
food and drink should automatically 
bring a grateful response in the form 
oft a story. 

While the majority is not so naive, 
those who have a 
public or press relations department, 


ind particularly 
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too many seem to feel that they are 
on the giving instead of the receiving 
end. 

The information they hope will be 
used — just like their products and 
services has to be attractively pack- 
aged and sold, since most of the men 
and women of the press are experi- 
enced, often skeptical, perhaps blasé. 

Invitations to press parties come to 
newspapers and magazines in such 
torrents during the fall-winter-spring 
seasons that the editors and reporters 
must be very choosy as to what they 
accept. On any given day it’s very 
likely that there will be more invita- 
tions than there are available editors. 

That makes it doubly important 
that your meeting be pleasant but 
businesslike, and that the visitors 
leave with the feeling that they didn’t 


waste their time by coming. 

From long experience in attending 
press conferences, and with the co- 
operation of the editors of many other 
consumer and business magazines, 
SALES MANAGEMENT presents these 
29 suggestions for the improvement 
of press conferences. 

They are arranged under five 
groups: who should be invited ( Nos. 
1 to 8), the hour and the place (9 to 
12), the cocktail or ““‘warm-up”’ period 
(13 to 17), the day and length of the 
meeting (18 to 21) and the serious 
side (22 to 29). 

Who should be invited is important. 
All invitation lists should be custom- 
designed. No standard list is ever 
good. Personalities, personal interests 
should always be considered. Don’t 
mix too many different kinds of media 
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with too wide a diversity of interests. 
Two conferences, one for the con- 
sumer press, one for the business 
press, may be desirable. Editors of 
women’s magazines, for example, 
want quite different information about 
a new refrigerator from what the 
businesspaper editors want. One group 
wants performance and price data, 
the other information about produc- 
tion, distribution, advertising. 


1. The guest list should be better 
screened, The managing editor of 
one of the big consumer magazines 
writes, “I think companies could save 
some money — and our time and pa- 
tience — by lining up their guest lists 
more wisely. So often we're asked to 
attend press parties where we cannot 
possibly have an editorial interest in 
the subject being presented.” Betsy 
Talbot Blackwell of Mademoiselle 
suggests that invitations should give 
the telephone number and the person 
to ask for, and “the perfect invitation 
tells the guest exactly how long the 
meeting will last, so that the press 
representative may make other plans 
for the day with confidence.” 


2. Everybody from office boys 
up. One editor cautions the promo- 
ters of press conferences to really 
“sell” the purpose and importance of 
their meetings. He receives so many 
invitations that “when an ordinary 
invitation arrives I look around for 
someone who isn’t busy and might 
enjoy a free lunch. Apparently others 
do the same, for I have been at affairs 
where office boys have represented 
other publications.” 


To the extent that it is possible to 
do so, try to have a meeting of peers. 
Suppose you snare the top editor of 
one important magazine, but all other 
magazines are represented by people 
in lower echelons. The top man’s 
pride“is hurt; he feels victimized. 


3. Turn neophytes over to sub- 
ordinates. Jackson Hand of Mc- 
Call’s has an excellent idea for speed- 
ing up press conferences. He says, 
“Very frequently a major source of 
information at a press conference, 
such as a company president or adver- 
tising manager, will let himself get 
tied up with some naive member of 
the press who needed backgrounding 
before he was even sent on assign- 
ment. The company officer and the 
reporter will occupy a lot of time with 
questions. —TThe answers to which are 
not of general interest to all present, 
with the result that no time is left 
for the better-versed member of the 
press to get filled in on what is new. 
When management finds itself in this 
situation, it should be fast enough on 
its feet to turn over the naive in- 
quirer, somehow, to a member of the 
staff capable of supplying ABC in- 
formation, thus relieving top person- 
nel for the supplying of X YZ infor- 
mation.” 


4. Avoid the general mob scene. 
It is as difficult to say how many 
people should be invited to a press 
conference as it is to say how many 
yards of drapery materials will be 
needed for a house without knowing 
the size or number of the windows. 


In general, however, the smaller con- 
ferences — not more than 20 — seem 
to get the best space coverage. An 
exception to that general rule would 
be a conference held for giving out 
information about something which is 


‘truly radical or revolutionary. But 


as an editor of one of the big women’s 
magazines points out, “I get little out 
of the press party which is so large 
as to be a general mob scene.” 


5. Try for quality rather than 
quantity. The editor of the top 
ranking magazine in an important 
consumer field writes, “I have never 
looked very kindly on any story which 
was made available to every publica- 
tion, good and bad, at the same time.”’ 
Admittedly, that’s a hard one to lick 
and there are bound to be bad feelings 
if only the cream-of-the-crop publica- 
tions are invited. The promoter of 
the conference must decide what he 
wants in the way of coverage — qual- 
ity or quantity. 


6. A meeting that's really for 
others. A number of editors com- 
plain that they accept invitations only 
to find that the meeting or showing is 
designed for a special group, such as 
distributors or dealers, and the editors 
are completely ignored. Robert W. 
Armstrong, managing editor, Electri- 
cal Merchandising, tells of attending 
a press party which was preceded by 
a meeting for distributors. On arrival 
he and other representatives of the 
press were herded in an anteroom. 
The distributor meeting was not yet 
over, and the press was kindly re- 
quested to stay out. Armstrong went 
into the meeting anyway and listened 
for a quarter hour before he was asked 
to leave. “A short colloquy with the 
public relations man followed. When 
I explained that nothing was being 
said or done that should be kept secret 
and that the temperature of the wait- 
ing press corps was rising to a point 
where his company’s good will was 
endangered, the doors were thrown 
open and the press invited in. The 
point is, of course, that if they didn’t 
want the press there during the dis- 
tributor meeting, they should have 
asked them for a later time or ended 
the distributor meeting earlier. Once 
the press was there it would have been 
much, much smarter to let them sit 
in on the meeting.” 


7. Keep the space salesmen 
away. [he editor of a business maga- 
zine, a very successful one, says that 
a distasteful aspect of some press 
meetings is the presence of space sales- 
men. “I think most magazines, such 
as our own, would not think of drag- 
ging along our space representatives 
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to a press party. However, there are 
quite a tew magazines that would not 
hesitate to do so, and I think that 
such men should be politely turned 
back at the door. It should either be 
a meeting for editors or a meeting for 
advertising space salesmen. You 
shouldn’t call it one thing, and _per- 
mit it to become another.” 


8. Who should pay for the 
junket? If editors are asked to travel 
to another city, or to a different state, 
should the promoter pay the trans- 
portation cost or should the publica- 
tion pay it? One businesspaper editor 
writes, ‘We have always felt that we 
are perfectly willing to pay our own 
way to any company whose interests 
warrant a visit. To have some big 
company pay the carfare for some 
fringe publication that would not 
spend that much money to cover the 
event itself, is not to my mind healthy.” 
This is one of those touchy and de 
batable points. The big publication is 
likely to feel insulted if the company 
says that it will reimburse the editor’s 
railroad fare from New York to 
Philadelphia, for example, while the 
small publication may decline the in- 
vitation unless all expenses are paid. 

The hour and place of meetings is 
a subject that deserves more consid- 


eration than it usually gets. 


9. Use more imagination in lo- 
cation and menu. Julien Elfenbein, 
editorial director of the Home Furn- 
ishing Group of Haire Publication 
Co., points out, ‘‘New York has lots 
ot interesting bistros and clubs with 
good chefs where the setup or some- 
thing out of the ordinary in food 
x food preparation would repay one 
for the time invested. But no, it’s the 
Waldorf, Savoy Plaza, Pierre 
Plaza, Waldorf and Pierre.” 

Miss Helen McCully of McCall's 
writes, “As a food person, ! especially 
abhor the bad judgment used in plan- 


Savoy 


ning menus for these so-called parties. 
Many people have been so ill-advised 
as to serve the same product, in dif- 
ferent guises, at every course. Fur- 
ther, luncheons are all too often so 
heavy that they are impossible to 


enjoy, and, invariably, there is a rep- 


resentative of the company at your 
table and you have to force yourself 
to eat food you don’t want.” 


10. Beware the “off-hours” meet- 
ing. The managing editor of a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication quotes the fol- 
lowing pet 
who (a) 


hates: ‘“‘Manufacturers 


schedule press showings 
from 5 to 7:30 p.m. (when most of 
us who commute would like to catch 
the 5:22 train) ; (b) hold a breakfast 
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meeting (when we're not even in 
town yet) ; (c) conduct a press meet 


ing on (ugh) Saturday or Sunday.” 


11. Appetizer-unappetizing talk- 
entree and dessert. 
Nason, executive editor, 


Joseph B. 

Ame rican 
Builder, admits that the good usually 
outweighs the bad in press party prac- 
tices, but he does have one favorite 
peeve, exemplified by a ‘recent party 
at a plush New York spot where the 
press agent got everybody seated at 
the table, served the first course of a 
luncheon, and then kept the members 
of the press waiting +5 minutes while 
He was 
apparently afraid we would walk out 
if this was deferred until after the 
meal. 


the ‘message’ was delivered. 


This smart idea did not pay 
off in any appreciable volume of good 
will.” 


12. The early, early shows. It is 
possible to hold a successful breakfast 
meeting, but promotors must remem 
ber that some of the guests are not 
yet adjusted for the day and are likely 
to be more critical than they would 
be at noontime. Julien Elfenbein, of 
Haire, says, “I live in Suburbia, 
breathe clean oxygen all night, awaken 
with a hearty appetite. Then I pass 
up my breakfast on the sun porch to 
attend a press breakfast in a room 
without air conditioning in some New 
York hotel. Do I discover huge 
chafing dishes of chicken livers, coun 
try sausages, Canadian bacon, Hol 
land ham, scrambled eggs and toast, 


kippered herring, or a chef ladling 


out griddle cakes or making an omelet 
Espagnole? No! Nine times out ot 
10 I am handed a watered down glass 
of juice, coffee, and the kind of sweet 
roll they sell for a nickel at the Auto 
mat (after all, the host is asking fo 
free space). As | leave the breaktast 
(?) room, a girl in a cocktail dress 


shoves a two-pound press kit undet 

my arm and gives me a $25 smile | 

cannot cash.” 
Jess Gorkin, Parad 


points out that by the time a break 
fast preview gets under way, the press 


editor ot 


people have either already eaten in 
which case the breakfast doesn’t mean 
anything or they have starved to 
the point where they are less inter 
ested in products than in food. 

What happens before the serious 
discussion starts can make or break 
a meeting. 


13. Top brass huddling together. 
“Why is it,” the editor of a tarm 
magazine asks, ‘that when you get 
to one of those affairs, all the company 
brass is over in the corner talking to 
themselves and you never meet them? 
If the brass does come out for a press 
party, then it’s there to meet the press, 
and not each other. Obviously, some 
companies do better than others 

have enough people on the receiving 
line to see that each guest is greeted 
and introduced to other company rep 
resentatives. Some companies pt vide 
plenty of identification for their rep 
resentatives ; others none at all.” 


(continued on p. 118) 
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Old Sales Hand: New Distillery 


Edward F. (‘Mike’) O’Brien used to market guns. 
He stopped that in 1934. When repeal came in he switched 
to the liquor industry. And his latest—and last, says he 


stop is at Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. Mike’s the 


firm’s new v-p in charge of sales. He'll make his head 
quarters in Louisville, which involves moving the O’Brien 
family chattels. He’s been in New York, as an executive 
of Distillers Corporation-Seagram Limited. But it'll 
mean, this move, going back to Louisville. For from 1934 
to 1944 he was v-p of sales, advertising, sales promotion 
and merchandising at Frankfort Distilleries, Inc. When 


that firm was purchased by Distillers Corporation-Sea 


gram Limited he was moved closer to his native heath 
Mike was born in Red Bank, N. J., graduated from 


Lawrenceville School and Yale. He’s been chairman of 


the advertising committee, Distilled Spirits Institute, and 
active in various liquor associations. He’s also member of 


a brace of country clubs and plays ““businessman’s golf.’ 


The Radio Scout 


Becomes the TV Sales Impresario 


If 
you were an advertiser in those golden days, no 
doubt you met the indefatigable Billy Goodheart. 
Or, to be formal (which he isn’t), William R. 
Goodheart, Jr. Well, Billy—who developed and 


managed more entertainment “greats” than you 


you were around when radio was all and if 


could corral for Ed Sullivan’s show—is the new 
sales chief at NBC ‘Television Network. By the 


time you read this he'll probably also have the title 


v-p. Under his direction will be T'V program sales 
and the office of the TV sales director. Billy came 
out of a restive retirement last May to join NBC. 
He had been raising prize Aberdeen Angus cattle 
at his Goodheart Farms, Easton, O., after “retiring”’ 
in 1943. At that point he was executive v-p of the 
Music Corporation of America, of which he was 
cofounder in 1924. Since coming to NBC he con- 
ceived the “NBC Bandstand” series of big-name 


both radio and TV. 


orchestras for 
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This Salesman Believes 
Selling Is a Profession 


Harry Anderson is the new president of Davidson Corp. (Dual Liths, presensitized 
plates, graphic arts equipment etc.), a subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. And if 
any single force can be pointed to as having put him where he is, that force probably is 
National Sales Executives, Inc. Early in his career, when he became sales manager of 
Globe-Wernecke the president said: ‘““You’ve got a lot to learn. You couldn’t do better 
than join the Sales Executives.” His active participation in local clubs eventually 
earned him the national presidency (1943) when he instituted the $10 annual fee, 
helped shape the NSE into the powerful and member-conscious force it is today 
Anderson, who stems from Byesville, O., got a Commercial Engineering degree from 
the University ef Cincinnati, under a five-year alternate work-study plan, got out in ’30. 
But he never wanted for a job. And before he joined Davidson he had been v-p in 
charge of sales and at the same time-an independent distributor in the Metropolitan 
New York Area for A. B. Dick Co. A serious-minded guy, his hobby is color photog 
raphy. 
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There's An Angler 
In Every Fourth Family 


Last year 20,813,000 persons tried 
their luck in the lakes and streams 
and coastal waters of the U.S., not 
including the small-fry bent-pin 
crowd. Most of them used more ex- 
pensive equipment, such as glass rods, 
spinning reels and “irresistible lures.”’ 
All of them were “‘fishin’ for the fun 
of it” and they spent an average of 
$77.38 (fresh water) to $107.29 
(salt water) for tackle and _ tents, 
travel and license fees. Some 12 mil- 
lion households boasted one or more 
anglers. 

Fishermen spent a quarter million 
dollars on their tackle, but they con- 
sidered supplementary paraphernalia 
more than twice as important. They 
spent $550,037,000 on boots and 
clothing and special items roughly 
connected with the sport. 

Generally speaking, anglers will go 
untold distances, and spend measur- 
able amounts of money on the way, 
to get to a favorite fishing spot. Some 
$73 million alone was expended for 
lodging, $106 million for food and, 
strangely enough, they spent more on 
gas, oil and tires than they spent on 
their fishing equipment last year 
$271,827,000 for car transportation 
compared to $243,626,000 for fishing 
gear. 

Hunters and fishermen combined 
numbered 25 million last year. They 
spent $3 billion for 566 million days 
of sport and they drove their auto- 
mobiles 10.4 billion miles to get to 


their beloved fields and streams. 


RODS, REELS AND “GETTING THERE” 


Equipment 
Trips 
Licenses 
Misc. 


Total 
$ 793,663,000 
1,047,708,000 
37,240,000 
35,681,000 


$1,914,292,000 
a 


° i 
WHO FISHES? 


Salt water 
4.6 million 


Fresh water 
18.4 million 


i 


% OF POPULATION 
WHO FISHED IN 1955 


Men 26% 


Source: U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
from a study by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., New York. 
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Total 


Equipment 34 $488,629,000 


Trips 
Licenses 
Misc. 


251,086,000 
39,935,000 
157,037,000 


$936,687,000 


WHO HUNTS? % OF 


0 


@ Small game 9.8 million 


@ Big game 4.4 million 


@ Waterfowl 2.0 million 


Men 19% 


.? 
. 

. 

‘ 


~ Se 


INTEREST HOLDS ‘TIL 60’s 


12-17 


18-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-64 


65 and over 
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POPULATION 


WHO HUNTED IN 1955 


Women 1% 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Designed by HILE-DAMROTH, INC 


Hunters Travel Less; 
Need More Equipment 


‘There are tewer hunters than there 
are fishermen, and they enjoy their 
sport closer to home, but the nimrods 
of the nation spend more for their 
primary sporting equipment than do 
the anglers. Specifically, 11,784,000 
individuals hunted last year. Within 
this number (including duplication ) 
were 4,414,000 big-game hunters, 
who spent $79.49 each, 9,822,000 
small-game hunters, average $73.29 
per person, and 1,986,000 waterfowl 
hunters, spending $50.30 apiece. 

For guns and ammunition, the hunt- 
ers spent $350,958,000 versus $243,- 
626,000 spent by fishermen for theit 
tackle. However, the fishermen spent 
over a billion dollars for food, lodging 
and automobile transportation, while 
the hunters—numerically more than 
half the fishing enthusiasts spent 
just over a quarter billion dollars on 
the same items. 

Hunting is a man’s sport. Fewer 
than half a million women carried a 
gun into the woods last year. On the 
other hand, nearly 5 million women 
held a fishing pole, even if they all 
didn’t bait their own hooks. One in 
every five houses has at least one 
hunter and chances are three to one 
that he (or she) is also a fisherman. 

As would be supposed, rural folks 
are more likely to hunt and fish than 
big-city dwellers. In large metro- 
politan areas, for instance, only 2% 
hunt; 16% in rural areas are hunt- 
ers. Fishing breaks up differently: 
21° in rural territories fish against 


10% in big cities. 


What Sales Work 
Means to Me 


The satisfactions a man finds in his career are seldom 
stated formally. Here, reported in man-to-man conver- 
sation, are excerpts from talks with a group of happy, 
productive salesmen who are proud of their work. 


IT DEVELOPS A MAN’S MIND 
“It makes you think develops resourcefulness.” 
. “I like the idea of getting a constantly broadening 
knowledge of industry.” 


IT BUILDS CHARACTER 
“Selling taught me self-discipline.” 


IT SUPPLIES MORAL SATISFACTION 

“It’s constructive ...a lot of us feel we are helping 
to improve industry techniques.” 

“You’re building for yourself, your customer and your 
company ... it’s a good feeling.” 


UUUUTUUUUOUAUOOQNONQ00U00OOEOUUUOUOOOOOOAOOESUOUUAAAAAAOGAAAUEOEOUUUUAT UAHA AAAUAE AAAS 


What's in a Sales Job 
Besides a Pay Check? 


Some revealing answers are offered by a group of seven 


salesmen who represent points of view from consumer 


goods, industrial goods, intangibles, and the specialized 


field of direct selling. What they say answers the 


question: ‘Why should | consider a career in sales?" 


BY WILLIAM C. DORR 


W. C. Dorr Associates 


“A Salesman's Security 
Is His Friends" 


Jack Feldman 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
Carle Place P.O., Long Island, N. Y. 


There is probably no better testi- 
mony in favor of a career in selling 
than Jack Feldman’s story of how 
he is hitting the comeback trail. 

Currently a re-tread in sales, he 
is a man who built his own business 
on the foundation he had laid as a 
salesman. Later, when through cit 
cumstances beyond his control Jack 
lost his business, he once more picked 
up his selling tools for a fresh start, 
with a better than even chance of 
again heading his own organization. 
As he puts it, “Could I have gotten 
back into action as quickly as I did, 
if I were in some other end of the 
industry?” 

How did he take the comedown? 
How was his morale? Salesman 
Feldman says, ‘Actually there was 
little or no change in my mental at- 
titude. As head of my own business, 
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JACK FELDMAN 


I had always felt that I had to be 
the top salesman in the company. It 
was simply again using the basic 
principles of selling that I knew were 
the basis of success.” 

What security does a man have 
when he makes selling his career? 
Jack answers, “I believe a sales- 


man’s real asset is his roster of cus 
tomers and prospects who like him, 
have profited from his ideas and thus 
have become his friends. How can a 
man lose security like that? 

“Many of my clients are giving 
me a hand right now, not only out 
of friendship, but because they know 
I never approach a prospect without 
having previously researched his busi- 
ness and come up with an idea that 
will help improve the distribution of 
the product.” 

The one note that makes the 
selling end of the business so at- 
tractive Jack never overlooks. It’s 
that folding money, the “happy cab- 
bage” that rolls in, when a sales- 
man starts to click, ““There is money 
to be made in selling. When things 
are on the way up, you keep pace with 
your increased commissions. On the 
way down and when a lot of other 
jobs are being wiped out, a salesman 
can always make a living, while 
waiting for the next rise. 

“Besides, a salesman never has to 
ask for a raise. He just puts on more 
steam and gets it.” 


“| Gain a Widening 
Knowledge of Industry" 


George Krakora 
The Wall Street Journal 
New York, N. Y. 


“The charge I get out of selling 
is the ever-present opportunity to de- 
velop new sales-making ideas. It is in 
the field that we salesmen run head 
on into the merchandising problems 
of a business. And, as experience has 
so often proved, the answers to those 
problems are there, if the salesman 
is willing to dig for them.” 

That is one of three tangible bene- 
fits George Krakora, leading space 
salesman of what he likes to call 
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IT OFFERS INCOME OPPORTUNITY 
“... there’s that ‘happy cabbage’”... 


IT BUILDS FRIENDSHIPS, WIDENS 
ONE’S ACQUAINTANCE 

“Il like meeting important people, people with enjoyable 
IT CALLS FOR SKILLS FOR WHICH personalities.” 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A DEMAND 

“A salesman can always make a living.” 


IT APPEALS TO EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


IT’S EXCITING AND INTERESTING 
“It’s intriguing 


trying to figure out ahead of time 


“Loyalty to a good company and a good product gives 


how I’m going to tackle all the different kinds of customers 


and prospects on my list.” 


IT’S FUN 


“Every day’s a challenge, a ‘new ball game.’” 


a man a feeling of belonging.” 


IT’S WIDE OPEN FOR OPPORTUNITY 
“There’s always opportunity to develop new sales-making 


ideas.” 
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GEORGE KRAKORA 


\ I 


‘the only national business daily,” 
says he gets out of his profession. 
George got into selling by mis- 
take—not his, but that of the em- 
ployment agency that sent an engi- 
neering major to the publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Paul Block Associates, 
succeeded by 
Schmidt. 
Several other jobs in space selling 
followed, 


Moloney, Regan and 


including one with a 
foreign language paper that gave him 
a hard time, but also a valuable ex- 
perience in ‘“smoke-stacking.” Says 
George, ““That’s what we call cold 
turkey, the dogged persistence in can- 
vassing that every salesman has to 
acquire. Too many rookies think 
selling is just making a lot of top 
level appointments by telephone. On 
the contrary, it starts with the re 
ceptionist, a wonderful source of in- 
formation when tactfully approached. 
Then come the secretaries, the No. 2 
and 3 men, all of whom can help 
a salesman reach the ‘yes and no’ 
man with that ‘we’ approach which 
leaves no one behind to snipe him 
from the rear.” 

To illustrate how a _ salesman’s 
field contact work can produce the 
answer to a company’s sales problem, 
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Salesman Krakora points to a Wail 
Street Journal brochure describing 
how Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., developed a national program 
of advertising with the much-needed 
local support for its many branch 
and district offices. ‘““That’s one of 
my babies,” he beams, and shows a 
letter of commendation from _ his 
client to his boss. ‘This is the icing 
on the cake.” 

The second benefit George feels 
he gets from his job is a widening 
knowledge of industry. Concentrating 
on industrial accounts, he has built 
a backlog of information that more 
than once has supplied that missing 
link in the landing of a contract. 

States Krakora, “You may add to 
that the many important men I have 
met and the ideas that have come my 
way as a result of my acquaintance 
with them, That’s a plus that few 
jobs, other than selling, provide.” 

Like many other salesmen, George 
Krakora is not sitting on his know- 
how. In helping to train new men 
he has developed a questioning analy 
sis of a space salesman’s field activities 
to which he can supply answers that 
have gotten the order. 


"| Like to Handle 
Human Chemicals" 


E. J. McCormack, Jr. 
United States Rubber Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


When Ed McCormack was grad- 
uated from college, “with a tinge of 
law,” as he puts it, he made up his 
mind that there wasn’t going to be 
any four-wall job for him. With a 
yen for meeting people, he couldn't 
see being holed up with the same 
faces day after day. 

Although he had a choice of sev 
eral such jobs, he began his basic 
business career in selling. And he 


did it the hard way as a space sales 
man for the Reuben H. 
Corp. 


Donnelley 


Entering the sales training pro- 
gram of the United States Rubbe 
Co., he got his experience in second 
ary territories, learned in addition 
to selling how to mount, recap and 
repair his product. “But all the time 
I had my eye on the ‘big market’ 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 
‘That’s where the volume is. And 
where there is volume, there is poten 
tial income and that’s where I want 
ed to be.” 

Ed is now in the New York 
market, doing a fine job. “I like to 
handle human chemicals. It’s that 
personal contact that I go for, es- 
pecially trying to figure out ahead 
of time how I am going to tackle 
all the different kinds of customers 
and prospects on my list. 

“That is the ever-changing pic 
ture that keeps a man on the beam. 
What gets an order in one place 
often proves a dud in another. But 
isn’t that what makes selling the in 
triguing job it is?” 


Ed McCormack likes to feel that 


E. J. McCORMACK, JR. 


When are people most receptive to advertising ? 


= Mother sells father an idea when he’s in a good mood. A salesman 
NEWSSTAND SALES 


feet Ceenne of Chediiens clinches the sale when the prospect is most receptive. And national 
January 1—March 31, 1956 advertising is most effective when it is most welcomed. 
1 . For success in advertising, as in selling, depends on a prospect's 
frame of mind—not on a particular time of day. And this helps 
explain the tremendous advantage of magazines in general and of 
The Saturday Evening Post in particular 

For the Post is always read when the prospect is ready, willing 
and interested. So are its advertising pages. And when you consider 
that readers say they pay more attention to advertising in the 
Post and have more confidence in the products they see there, 
you'll understand why the Post is the greatest builder of brand 
names in advertising history! It gets to the heart of America 


. es a COLLIER’S 


America reads the Post 
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‘It looks like the 
new way to rise 
in the Kremlin is 


—get this—charm!”’ 


LAWRENCE STAPLETON, Maviager, 
Grant Advertising, Inc., N.Y. € 
previews “‘The Russian to Watch’ 


from th { s Past 


“Could be the old-style hatchet men 
are on their way out of the Politburo 
If young Foreign Minister Shepilov is 
any example, 
tellectuals—and personality boys to 
boot. But don’t let the smile fool you 
A Russian who knew Shepilov person- 
ally says he’s even more ruthless 
and effective—than the old purge 
boys ever thought of being.” 


new crew will be in- 


A New Novel by 4 Lia M 
Author of HMS ULYSSES 


ROCKY MARCIANO 


Tells His Own Story 


in all, 8 articles, 4 short stories, 
2 serials, in the’ Sept. 22 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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he alone is responsible when he 
doesn’t land an order. ‘““Why blame 
the competition, the customer or gen 
eral conditions? It was simply 


the 


failure to come up with 
‘combination of selling arguments 
that would have made the sale. 

‘In selling a man soon learns to 
make up his mind because shadow 
boxing gets him nowhere. He has 
got to stick his neck out, to make his 
try for the order. Suppose he does 
miss a couple. At least his customers 
will respect him as a real salesman 
on his next call.”’ 

Will his son Ned (E. J. Me 
Co mat k, [I] be groomed to follow 

his footsteps? He answers, “Yes, 

the new youngster, now on the 

ty, if it’s a boy. If a girl, well l 


+} 


ouess it won t hurt he to know ne 


prin iples ot selling.” 


GEORGE V. DECKER 


“Each Day Is 
A New Ball Game" 


George V. Decker 
The American Thread Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


S hool. Beg 


inning 
door-to | ] 


rraduation. A look back at his 


experiences convinces George 


oor, he got into 


it he licked the one resistance that 
tumps so many salesmen. 

‘| found out then that there was 
a very important word I had to learn 
how to handle. It is that ‘No’ that 
takes the starch ou f a man, es 
pecially the tvro , 
on h s comebacks. 

“But I wasn’t af 


I hesitate now to ask the prosp 


get it. That 
is how | built my kit of selling tools.” 


lave the answer or I 


Why.’ And when he opens up, either 
} 
I 


After product training in the mills 
and stockroom of The American 
Thread Co., Salesman Decker started 
out on the streets of the New York 
Metropolitan Area. In this highly 
market his education 
went well beyond the ABC's of 
selling. In fact, he hesitates to recall 


competitive 


some pretty rugged experiences while 
he was putting his roots down. 
> cites a few of the features that 
ut selling: 
a challenge, a new 
ball game. Even though you went 
the ‘collar’ yesterday, you are 
batting against another team today, 
a different group otf customers and 
prospects. 

“You don’t just sit around be 
cause you had a couple of big orders 
yesterday. Factory wheels can keep 
turning only on what you do today.” 

Adds Decker, “Of course, there 
is the nice income that a successful 
salesman enjoys and he makes plenty 


friends. A lot of us believe we 
improve industry techniques. 
why | get a big kick out 
of straightening out a production 
problem, especially for an account 
that threatens to leave us. Sometimes 
it is a long, uphill struggle with pro 
on, engineering and design men 
to find the cause of the trouble and 
to work out the remedy, 
gut | would rather bring an old 
account back into line than open up 
a new one. Otherwise you are just 
on a merry-go-round and getting no 
place.” 


"I Feel That I'm 
Building a Business" 


Clifford J. Kelly 
C. H. Masland & Sons 
New York, N. Y. 


Clifford Kelly, one of Masland’s 
“long-ball” hitters, is about as fat 


from the story-book type ol salesman 


CLIFFORD J. KELLY 


want more 
industrial 
distributors? 


Getting the right number of indus- 
trial distributors—and in the right 
places—is the first step in building 
a successful distributor organiza- 
tion. And, it’s not an easy job. 


What does a distributor want to 
know before taking on your line? 
Obviously, he wants to know how 
it will profit him. If you can show 
him that your product is well 
known, has a ready market and 
offers a fair profit, he’ll listen. If you 
can point with pride to your dis- 
tributor sales policy, engineering 
and technical help and advertising 


support, so much the better. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION can help 
you attract distributors. It’s 
the distributor’s business publica- 
tion—helping him do his job better 
and more profitably. Since 1911, it 
has been 


new 


devoted exclusively to 
serving the men who supply indus- 
trial America. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches 
industrial distributors of all sizes 
throughout the whether 
general line organizations or spe- 
cialists. It is read by the executives 
who make the decision to add a new 


country, 


line. It’s the most logical place to 
talk business with industrial 
tributors. 


dis- 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s all-paid 
distributor circulation is now at an 
all-time high. Your messages in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will reach 
the largest audience of industrial 
distributors ever assembled. 


If you would like further informa- 
tion or help, write. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


as his records in sales are above the 
company’s norm. 

One wonders how a man with 
such low-pressure selling techniques 
can survive, much less build an as- 
tounding sales volume, in the rough, 
tough Metropolitan New York mar- 
ket. 

But Kelly has a fine pair of “‘sales- 
man’s eyes’’—the kind that can get 
a skeptical prospect’s confidence even 
before the sales presentation begins to 
hit pay dirt. Here’s how Cliff talks 
about his job: 

“IT get the greatest satisfaction out 
of selling because I feel that | am 
building a business for three people. 
They are my customer, my company 
and myself. And it’s my 
who must benefit first. 

“In other words, it is service, satis- 
faction and, of course, profitable sales 
on which I have always tried to build 
my volume. That’s why I got a lift 
the other day when one of my dealers 
said, ‘You've really become a partne: 


custome! 


im my business, a more than ample 


return tor 
getting him started,” 

Masland’s Kelly, like so 
other top-flight salesmen, got into 
selling through the back door, As a 
high school graduate, he started in 
the shipping room. Then came sev- 
eral years in stock, with occasional 
fill-ins in the display room when the 
salesmen were tied up. 

When his company thought Kelly 
was ready to solo in the field, he was 
assigned one of the 


the long, uphill job | had 


Many 


secondary ter,- 
ritories where the pace is slower than 
in the major markets. 

How did he feel about going it 
alone? “Il was scared stiff. But I 
had something under my belt that 
gave me courage. I knew my line, 
every thread and fiber of its construc- 
tion. No dealer could stump me there. 

“And do you know, I’m not afraid 
to say that I am still a bit on the 
scared side when I approach a pros- 
pect. It is something I hope I never 
lose, for it means that I am on the 
alert, my wits are at my finger tips, 
no matter how the sale 
things get 


goes. If 
a bit rough, I just dip 
into those years on the road and up 
comes the answer. Selling can give 
a man a lot of 
self.” 
Salesman 


confidence in him- 


Kelly has this to say 
about the rewards of selling: “I have 
a fine family with a son coming out 
of the service and ready for a college 


business administration. 


course in 
Then there are two youngsters in 
their teens and Mrs. Kelly—she is 
the one who can button me up when 
my tail drags a little after a bad day 
in the field. If you add a nice home 


in Bay Shore, L. I. . . . well, could I 


William C. Dorr 


The Durable Mr. Dorr 


With this article, Bill Dorr 
begins his twenty-first year as 
a contributor to “Sales Manage- 
ment’s” pages. Starting in 1936 
with a series on the merchan- 
dising of point-of-purchase dis- 
plays, Bill has authored 32 ar. 
ticles on practical salesmanship, 
many of which, in reprint form, 
have been used in sales training 
programs sponsored by “Sales 
Management” subscribers. 

In his earlier work as a sales- 
man and branch manager, Bill 
tested and proved the principles 
of salesmanship which make up 
the content of his course at 
Brooklyn College, now complet- 
ing its eighth year. He has 
directed a clinic in Better Sell- 
ing since 1940 at the New York 
Advertising Club, and he is a 
member of the speakers’ roster 
of National Sales Executives, 
Inc. , 

Dorr also heads his own coun- 
seling group, serving manufac- 
turers and distributors on a wide 
range of sales problems and 
procedures. 


have done as 
bank ?” 
Cliff Kelly has just one hobby. 


That’s right. It’s selling. 


well working in a 


“| Have Learned 
The Value of Self-Discipline" 


Frank E. Holmes, Jr. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


When Frank Holmes majored in 
accounting at the Wharton School 
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next time you OK an advertisement 


GIVE IT THE SHOE TEST 


You are about to OK an advertisement. It shows 
a picture of your product and illustrates its main 
features. The copy is as clear as the pictures. 
The ad looks good. 


But hold everything... 


Have you given it the “shoe” test? Have you 
asked yourself, “What is there about this prop- 
osition that would interest me if I were in my 
prospect’s shoes? 


‘“‘What main element of self interest would arrest 
my attention, arouse my curiosity, induce me to 
read on? 


“Does the ad tell me enough? Does it answer the 
questions that would come to my mind if I were 
to consider this product? 


“Does it tell too much? More than I could rea- 
sonably be expected to wade through when I’m 
reading a magazine or a newspaper? If so, should 
some of this information be expanded and made 
available in a booklet and offered for my con- 
venience?” 


Now put your own shoes back on again. Is this 
the best way to tell your product story? To 
arouse interest? To get an invitation for your 
salesmen to call? 


Maybe it is. Maybe this ad is aimed right at the 
very prospect you want, talks his language, and 
helps him see exactly what your product can do 
for him. If so, give your advertising manager a 
raise and congratulate the agency men who 
worked with him. For brother, you’ve got one ad 
out of a thousand. A whole campaign of ads like 
that one, and your sales curve is going to take a 
healthy turn to the northeast. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 


Number 2 of a series we think needs to be written, 

even if we have to do it ourselves. Our business is 

to create advertisements, sales aids, handbooks and 

manuals that help our clients sell by helping their 
‘ prospects buy. 
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work schedule. He spends almost a 
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full day at 


‘ 
pointments by 


he office setting up ap 
telephone, gets into 
the field around 6:30 p, m. with last 
presentation closing around I1 p. m. 
It’s a six-day job with an occasional 
Sunday. Says Holmes: 
roll up important 


th-while in 
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“No Book on Selling 
Can Beat the Order Book" 


J. M. Volkhardt, 
Gen. Man., Rit Division 
of The Best Foods, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Recently, when a sales trainee was 


that selling was ‘“‘just a 
Jack Volkhardt 
ght back at him with: “In one 


respect, you are right. A peddler has 


1 
Yrowiling 


peddling job, went 


one oft » basic require ra 
] } 


700d salesman ,o00da ec 1 tne 


willingness to keep them in action. 


For the best personal salesmanship 


value if a man can’t o1 


won t supply the motive power wh 


t} 


is of little 


will Carry 
+} 


le prospe 
‘The peddler becomes a salesman 


when he realizes that his presentation 


hat selling ability before 


is a highly specialized order-getting 
device, not a phonograph record 

often broken at that. Instead of an 
aimless calls, there is 


the planning of time and efttort ac 


sequence ot 


cording to account potential. In the 
resale field, it is the education of the 
jobber and dealer salesmen in moving 
the merchandise to the consumer. 

“In other words, when you begin 
to work your territory with youl 
head instead ot your teet, you are 
no longer a peddler. You have won 
your first stripe in selling.” 

Jack was a salesman way back. 
As a boy he sold from his 


erandfather’s 


items 
store to friends and 
neighbors. Graduating from Brown 
University as an Economics major, 
he ente ed the Sx hool ot Applied 
Merchandising sponsored by the Vick 
Chemical Co. ‘“‘to bridge the gap be 
rween college and business.” 

r} 


He got a break work ng undet 1€ 


rection of Charles ‘T. Lipscomb, 
Jr., currently president and director 
f the J. B. Williams Co. With that 
kind of instruction plus 16 months’ 
practical experience in 23 ates, 
Volkhardt logically believes, ‘If you 
how to sell, tart 
| 


want to learn 
selling. There's no book on t 
j that can beat the order book.” 


‘Two benefits Jack Volkhardt feels 
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Supposedly it was John Wanamaker who said, when 
he was told that half his advertising was wasted, “‘Of 


course, but I don’t know which half.” 


He expressed a state of mind which is fairly wide- 
spread: a basic belief in the power of advertising, com- 
bined with a nagging doubt about the efficiency of 
one’s own advertising — and an uncomfortable helpless- 


ness about correcting the real or supposed deficiency. 


Sometimes this uncertainty is merely the result of 
a mistaken belief that advertising should, all by itself, 
perform sales miracles. But all too often it is founded 


on tact. 


There ¢r unnec essary waste in adv ertising, and there 
is unnecessary confusion about exactly where that 
waste is. Actually, however, it is not at all difficult to 
tell which half of your advertising is wasted. Or which 
EC 


or which 75 


All you have to do is take a hard and realistic look 
at your advertising program—in relation lo the lotal 
marketing job. Uf you look at it closely enough and ob- 
jectively enough — in the light of sales objectives, or 
the lack of them — the waste will be obvious. That part 


of your advertising is wasted which is: 


-notaimed at clearly defined and reasonably attain- 


able objec tives 
—not built on sound and current market facts 


nol planned and written as part of an over-all 


marketing plan 


not coordinated with every other selling tool 


you use 
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As an advertising agency, we do not believe in 
advertising for its own sake, or in advertising without 
an objective. We do believe that advertising is no 
more or less than one of several very important and 


potentially powerful tools of marketing. 


Out of that philosophy has grown a method of ap- 
proaching client problems which goes a long way to 
insure that every advertising dollar not only works 
hard, but works in close teamwork with every other 


sales dollar. 


We are told that the Marsteller-Rickard Method is 
unusual. We are inclined to think that the method 


itself is not as unusual as the fact that we not only talk 


about it—we use it. Consistently, and with good re- 


sults. It has been published in booklet form and we 


will be happy to send you a copy. 
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TEXAS’ BUSIEST SALESMAN 


J. M. VOLKHARDT 


he has reaped from sales work are 
a feeling of resourcefulness and a 
sense of loyalty the real salesman 
develops. “A salesman becomes re- 
sourceful because he has to think 
on his feet, be ready with secondary 
moves if his first approach conks out. 
There are objections and the pros 
pect’s status quo to be overcome. Is 


there any better way to develop a 
flexible mental capacity? 
‘Then there is the sense of loyalty 
. e * «< 
Combined Daily that comes to the real salesman, the 


feeling that he is out there battling 
for a good product and a good com 
pany. Let no one criticize either un 


| fairly for then it becomes a criticism 
of himself. And in his dictionary that 

* “ans fight!” 
Sunday means fight! The End 


*Source: ABC Audit Report March 31, 1955 


COMING OCTOBER 19 


Sales Management’s peripatetic 
Mike Hughes uses a_ reporter’s 


pass-key for an inside look at Con- 


rad Hilton’s world-girdling hotel 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM empire, 


Mike: “It’s sh ‘pri- 
amo G. CARTER, JR “ea Says ike It’s shaped by ‘pri 


xf al Advertising Director 
vate statesmanship.’” 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
without the use of sch . premi or contests — 
“Just a Good Newspaper.” Sales Management 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA WITHOUT 


THE BILLION DOLLAR 
VALLEY OF THE BEES 


Ns MORE BUYING POWER HERE e “THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THAN IN ALL OF COLORADO* 


© : THE MODESTO BEE 
\ NOT COVERED BY SAN FRANCISCO 
AND LOS ANGELES NEWSPAPERS 


o THE FRESNO BEE 


Soar over the mountains and you’re in our inland Valley — J 
home “stamping grounds” of the three Bee newspapers. This Yen 
big, rich, separate market shops from its own local papers. 
Schedule the three Bees and you’re really in business! 


sy 
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BAe 

bas £7 <_ + 


* Sales Management’s 1956 Copyrighted Survey 
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That’s Mayor Walter Reynolds of Providence, R.!|. handing over his prize tulips 
to the stewardess. They are en route to Holland for judging. He won! 


It's Mayor versus Mayor 
In the Holland Bulb Olympic 


[he growers of Dutch tulip bulbs 
for years had a problem with our 
southern People below the 
Mason-Dixon line 
for no particular reason, that tulips 


States: 
were convinced, 
wouldn’t grow properly in warm cli- 
Che problem was to dramatize 
and publicize the cultivation of Dutch 
tulips in all parts of the sunny South. 


mates. 


Thus was born the “Dixie Bulb 
fourth 
year’s contest in which city vies with 
city to produce the most beautiful 
The thing seems to 
have fanned out since it began. For 


Derby,” now preparing its 


show of bloom 


this vear the winner was Providence, 
R. I.. which is southwest of Boston 
but hardly in the you-all belt. The 
first winner was Charlotte, N. C. 
Matter of fact the “Dixie” part of 
the name was dropped after the sec 
ond year. Now it’s simply the “Dutch 
3ulb Derby” and cities which boast 
merely transplanted Southerners 
among their citizens aren’t discrimi- 
nated against. 

The Associated Bulb Growers of 
Holland got the cooperation of East- 
ern Air Lines and KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines to get their first contest off 
to a flying start. KLM flew the bulbs 
to the U. S. and Eastern took over in 
them to the various cities 
which planned to enter the contest. 

To give city fathers as much in- 


petting 
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centive to compete as possible, Asso- 
ciated Bulb Growers of Holland pre- 
sented 1,000 prize Dutch tulip bulbs 
to the mayors of 10 southern cities at 
bulb-planting time, 1954. The cities: 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Houston, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, Miami and Nashville. Under 
the rules of the contest the mayor ot 
the winning city was to receive a free 
trip to Holland, via Eastern and 
KLM. With an impetus like that 
and each mayor figuring he had at 
least one chance in 10 of winning— 
earth was moved faster than juleps at 
Churchill Downs. 

Just before the bulbs bloomed, in- 
structions for handling the entries 
were sent to the park commissioner 
or local garden club charged with the 
planting and care of these fancy bulbs. 
Special cuttings were made and the 
sample buds turned over to Eastern 
Air Line’s local representatives for 
shipment to New York and from 
there to Holland. There the blossoms 
were judged by a board of Dutch 
bulb experts. 

Dutch bulb sales fairly zoomed. 
For in all of the cities participating, 
local newspapers, radio and TV sta- 
tions gave the contest plenty oft space 
and time. Several cities even gave 
their entrant-tulips a royal send-off, 
complete with ceremonies and mayors, 


at the airport. Many southern 
gardeners admitted that they were 
more anxious over those bulbs than 
they were about their own gardens. 
For every southern city steadfastly 
mairtains that it has the best climate, 
the best earth, the beautiful 
gardens. 

Well, Charlotte won, and _ six 
months later Charlotte’s Mayor Phil 
Van Every went to Holland as the 
bulb industry’s guest and came home 
to describe for local media the mag- 
nificence of the bulb fields of Hol- 
land. Dutch bulb sales tripled in 
Charlotte. 

The next year 10 new southern 
cities were selected. Publicity was 
even more rampant. For Mayor An- 
drew Broadus of Louisville had the 
bulbs planted at Churchill Downs 
and by a stroke of good fortune the 
tulips bloomed at Derby Time! ‘Those 
tulips were ecstatically described in na 
tional publications and newspapers, 
over radio and on TV. Several writ 
ers referred to the Derby as “the run 
for the tulips.” 


most 


By a Nose in Louisville 

And, by gosh, who do you think 
won the Bulb Derby that year? Yep. 
Louisville. 

Among the factors considered in 
judging the were height, 
strength of the stem, size of the cup 
and “‘cleanliness of the blossom.’ The 
Dutch are great, you know, for clean 
liness. Though what constitutes clean 
liness in a tulip we haven’t been able 
to ascertain. 

Only a little band of Southern 
brothers-under-the-skin had, before 
defied tradition and 
grown tulips. Atlanta was notable in 
its deering-do. They were all mem 
bers of the National Tulip Society 
and they went right on growing their 
tulips while people maintained it was 
impossible. 

By this time garden editors, syn 
dicated writers and the flowers them 
selves attested the fact that Dutch 
tulip bulbs could be grown as easily) 
and successfully in southern climes as 
anywhere else in the U. S. 


tulips 


these contests, 


So last year the contest was broad- 
ened to include some large northern 
cities. And while Providence won, 
the judging was closer than it had 
previously been. Hartford, Chicago, 
New Haven and Philadelphia ran 
neck and neck with the Rhode Island 
capital. 

And, at the moment, Providence’s 
Mayor Walter Reynolds and his wife 
are packing their bags and looking 
torward to seeing Holland. And the 
Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 
are looking forward to getting more 
of their products into your backyard. 
Chances are they will. The End 
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Whether a gathering is for four or forty, experienced 
hosts have found the following suggestions helpful: 


@ 3 Make preparations before guests arrive. This in- 
dicates to them, better than a thousand words, that 
they are welcome. Also, you and everyone else will 
have a more pleasant time if things are well organ- 
ized and ready to hand. 

A major item, all too often overlooked, is—plenty of 
ice. If you think you may run short of ice -cubes, 
empty the trays and store the cubes elsewhere in the 
refrigerator, allowing time to freeze extra cubes _be- 
fore the guests arrive; or arrange to get extra ice 
from a neighbor or commercial supplier. But don’t 
serve a lukewarm cocktail, or a long drink with a 
lonely cube afloat on top. 

@ It’s best to have a clear mixing space, with every- 
thing in place; your liquor bottles; soda, ginger ale, 
water or other mixes; ice; fruit knife; bottle opener; 
glasses; measuring glass; stirrer; and any other in- 
gredients or special equipment you plan to use; and, 
of course, a couple of towels. 

Eye appeal adds to taste appeal; flanking your “bar” 
with an array of handsome wine, whiskey and cordial 
bottles, such as the Blue Chips by Renfield, is im- 
pressive and colorful. 


. * o * 


@ In the matter of glassware, relax on the question 
of “correct” or “not correct.” Tradition calls for cer- 
tain general designs, but even the experts vary on 
details of size and shape.’ They are generally based 
on common sense. 

Thus, a cold cocktail or chilled wine is best served 
in a stemmed glass and held by the stem, else the 
heat of the hand will warm it quickly. A long drink 
requires a tall glass for plenty of room for the spirit, 
the mix, and enough ice to keep the drink cold until 
it’s finished. An Old-Fashioned glass should be shal- 
low because it must hold a short drink, yet wide 
enough to hold the ice and slices of fruit. 


H Some hosts like to chill the glasses before their 
guests arrive. This helps make the first drink par- 
ticularly palatable. 

Correct measurement is important in mixing drinks. 
Follow your favorite recipe faithfully, even to the 
point of mixing the ingredients in the order listed. 


@ Don't mix a batch of cocktails and let them 
stand. The melting ice dilutes the drink and changes 
its character. It’s better to mix fresh before each 
serving. 

There’s no clear-cut “right” or “wrong” about wines. 
White wines, often enough, go well with light-colored 
meats such as fish or fowl. But if you enjoy a white 
wine with red meat, or red wine with a chicken— 
drink them that way and be happy. The experts do. 


@ Red wines are usually served at room tempera- 
ture, while white wines taste best chilled. Vermouth, 
which is a wine, may be served chilled either as an 
aperitif or “on the rocks.” However, all sparkling 
wines should be served chilled. 

In serving champagne, be sure it’s good and cold; 
two hours in the refrigerator or half an hour in the 
ice bucket should do. If you use a bucket, twist the 
bottle now and then. Ideal serving temperature is 
about 45 degrees. When opening, don’t shake or 
move the bottle any more than necessary, for agita- 
tion will cause overflowing when the cork pops out. 
@ The custom of serving a cordial with the coffee 
has been growing in popularity, for it adds the 
crowning touch to a fine dinner. Another unusual 


and delightful practice is to flavor desserts with 
Cointreau. 


The basis of a good drink is good ingredients. Inci- 
dentally, you need never worry about quality when 
you serve any of the Blue Chips by Renfield. 


. 7 * * 


@ In case you didn’t already know— 

A pony is 1 oz. A wineglass is 4 oz. 

A jigger is 1% oz. A dash is % teaspoonful. 
When a recipe says stir, do so. When it says shake, 
shake. The two are not to be confused. Drinks with 
carbonated water should not be stirred vigorously, 
for this releases the carbonation and leaves the drink 
flat. 
@ In general, clear drinks like Martinis and Man- 
hattans are mixed by stirring, while drinks contain- 
ing juices, cream, egg, or other ingredients are 
shaken well. 
Where a recipe calls for sugar, use the fine granu- 
lated type to make mixing easy. 


W Don’t over-decorate drinks. Extra slices of fruit 
and a handful of maraschino cherries look wonderful 
for a while, but lose all loveliness when the rest of 
the drink is gone. 


The most popular champagne size is the “bottle,” 
which serves six to eight average glasses. Customar- 
ily served at engagement, anniversary, wedding and 
other receptions, it has been found that the average 
guest drinks from two to three glasses. At more 
intimate gatherings, the average guest drinks three 
to four. Champagne is the one beverage it’s con- 
sidered proper to serve not only before, but during 
and after dinner. 


M When storing a sparkling wine, lay the bottles 
on their sides so that the liquid keeps the cork moist 
—and therefore airtight. : 


If you’ve opened a bottle of wine and don’t consume 
all of it, keep the bottle tightly stoppered between 
uses—for air is an enemy of wines. 


HM When you use a cocktail shaker or mixer, be 
sure it’s large enough so the contents won't spill 
over. If it’s a metal container, don’t let the drinks 
stay in it for long. 


As a final thought . . . when you make your next 
purchase, consult the inside of this folder. There 
you will see a group of beverages any host is proud 
to offer, any guest pleased to sip. They are the 
world’s most famous brands. 


* * - * 


AVAILABLE IN ALL STANDARD SIZF BOTTLES 


Haig & Haig, Blended Scots Whisky—86.8 Proof ¢ King 
William IV, Blended Scotch Whiskey—86.8 Proof ¢ Remy 
Martin Cognac—80 Proof ¢ St. Remy Brandy—80 Proof ¢ 
Flora Delle Alpi—92 Proof ¢ Anis Esmeralda—75 Proof. 


Cointreau Liqueur, Cointreau & Brandy, Cointreau 
Kummel—80 Proof. Cointreau Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy, Apricot Flavored Brandy, Peach Flavored Brandy, 
Ginger Flavored Brandy, Cherry Flavored Brandy, Rock 
and Rye—70 Proof. Cointreau Sloe Gin, Creme De 
Menthe, Blackberry Liqueur, Apricot Liqueur, Peach 
Liqueur, Cherry Liqueur, Peppermint Schnapps—60 Proof. 
Cointreau Creme De Cacao, Anisette—50 Proof. Produced 
and Bottled by Cointreau Ltd.; Pennington, N. J. 


Gordon's Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Neutral 
Spirits Distilled From Grain, 94.4 Proof. Gordon’s Dry 
Gin Co, Ltd., Linden, New Jersey. 


Renfield Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
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NAME PHONETIC SPELLING TYPE COLOR TASTE a WHEN SERVED 
ANISETTE—Cointreau | Ah knee set’ Cordial Crystal Light Anise x A.D 
ANIS ESMERALDA—Martini & Rossi Anes ezmer al’ dah Liqueur Crystal Rich Anise 7 A.D 
APRICOT—Cointreau Cordial Golden Apricot x A.D 
ASTI SPUMANTE—Martini & Rossi Aste spoo mante’ Sparkling Wine Pale | Semi-Dry XXX A.D 
BLACKBERRY—Cointreau Cordiai Dark Red Blackberry Xx A.D 
BLACK CURRANT—Voanderflip Fruit Wine Dark Red Currant XX A.D 
BRANDY—St. Remy Brandy Dark Amber Dry | X—XXXX ALL-C.-H.—S.-T 
CHAMPAGNE—Piper Heidsieck Sparkling Wine | Straw Dry XXX | ALL 
CHERRY—Cointreau Cordial | Red | Cherry x | A.D 
CHERRY—Venderflip | Fruit Wine | Red | Cherry | XX A.D. 
CHIANTI MELINI RED—Martini & Rossi | Kee ahn’ tee meh leenee’ Table Wine | Ruby | Dry X ALL F 
CHIANTI MELINI WHITE—Martini & Rossi | Kee ahn’ tee meh leenee’ Table Wine Pale Straw | Dry | XXX | ALL F. 
COGNAC—Remy Martin | Koniak Cognac Brandy | Dark Amber | Dry | X—XXXX ALL-C.—H.—S.-—P 
COINTREAU—Cointreau | Kwan’ tro Liqueur | Crystal Rich Orange | X A.D.—C.-F.D 
COINTREAU & BRANDY—Cointreau | Kwan tro & brandy Liqueur | Golden | Dry Orange | x A.D.-C 
CREME DE CACAO DARK—Cointreau | Krem deh kah kah’ oh Cordial | Dark Brown | Chocolate ix A.D.-C 
: CREME DE CACAO WHITE—Cointreau | Krem deh kah kah’ oh Cordial | Crystal | Chocolate 1X A.D.-C 
VE... ENJOYABLE CREME DE MENTHE GREEN—Cointreau | Krem deh mahnt’ | Cordial Green ° Mint | X—XXXX A.D.-C 
: CREME DE MENTHE WHITE—Cointreau | Krem deh mahnt’ Cordial | Crystal | Mint X—XXXX A.D.-C 
G REMEMBERED FLORA DELLE ALPi-—Martini & Rossi | Florah’ delle alpee Liqueur Golden | Alpine Herbs | x A.D. 
GIN—Gordon’'s Gin Crystal Dry XXXX ALL-C 
a a Cordial Crystal Ginger 7 A.D. 
KUMMEL—Cointreau- | Kim’ mell | Cordial | Golden Rich Caraway; X | A.D 
ROM A SELECTION LACRIMA CHRISTI—Martini & Rossi | La kree moh krees’ tee Sparkling Wine | Pale | Dry | XXX ALL F 
ORVIETO MELINI SECCO—Martini & Rossi | Awr vee’ eh toh meh leenee’ | | } 
RLD-RENOWNED | seck’ oh Table Wine | Pale Straw Dry XXX | ALL F 
2 ORVIETO MELINI ABBOCCATO— | Awr vee’ eh toh meh leenee’ | 
AND LIQUORS Martini & Rossi | ah boh cah’ toh Table Wine | Pale Straw Semi-Dry XXX | ALL F 
PEACH—Cointreau | | Cordial | Golden Peach x | A.D. 
PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS—Cointreau | Cordial | Crystal | Mint 1x | B.D.-A.D 
RASPBERRY—Vanderflip Fruit Wine | Red | Raspberry | XX | A.D 
ROCK & RYE—Cointreau Cordial | Light Amber Rye |X | A.D 
SCOTCH—Haig & Haig and King William IV | Scotch Whisky | outa : She XXXX | ALL-H.-C 
SHERRY AMONTILLADO FINO—Palomino | Ah mon tee yah’ doh Apertif Wine Pale | Dry | XX | B.D 
SHERRY DRY—Palomino Aperitif Wine Straw | Extra Dry XX | B.D 
SHERRY CREAM—Palomino Dessert Wine Rich Brown | Semi-Dry x | A.D 
SLOE GIN—Cointreau Slow Gin Cordial | Ruby Tangy | XXXX A.D.-H 
SPARKLING BURGUNDY—Damien Sparkling Wine | Ruby Semi-Dry | XXX ALL 
VERMOUTH SWEET—Martini & Rossi Vear’ moot Aperitif Wine | Dark Amber Rich Aromatic) XXX—XXXX | B.D.-C.-S. 
VERMOUTH EXTRA DRY—Moartini & Rossi | Vear’ moot Aperitif Wine | Pale Extra Dry XXX—XXXX B.D.—C.-S 
SERVING TEMPERATURE X—Room temperature WHEN SERVED ALL —Before, during ALL F.—AIll food S. —Straight 
XX—Slightly chilled or after dinner ¢. —Cocktails P. —Punches 
XXX—Cold A.D.—After dinner H. —Highballs TT. —Toddies 
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XXXX—With ice 


B.D. —Before dinner 


Cf — 
Linlage bharl y Sport ld Wines 


F.D.—Fiavoring desserts 


BORDEAUX | BORDEAUX | BURGUNDY | BURGUNDY | | BORDEAUX | BORDEAUX | BURGUNDY | BURGUNDY 
YEAR =| GUAMPACHE | RED WHITE RED WHITE = ee ae WHITE RED =| (WHITE 
1935 | Poor Fair Fair Good Good 1944 | Poor | Fair Good Poor Fair 
1936 Poor Good Good Poor Good 1945 Great Very Great | Very Great | Very Great | Very Great 
1937 Great Great Great Very Good | Great 1946 Good Good Great Good Very Good 
1938 Fair Good Fair Good Good 1947 Very Great | Great Very Great | Very Great | Very Great 
1939 Poor Fair Poor Poor Poor 1948 Very Good | Good Good Good Good 
1940 Poor Good Fair Poor Poor 1949 Great Great Very Good | Great Very Good 
1941 Very Good | No Good Poor Poor Poor 1950 Great | Very Good | Very Good | Good Very Great 
1942 Very Good | Great Great Very Good | Very Good 1951 Poor Poor Fair Poor | Fair 
1943 Great Great Great Great Great 1952 | Very Good | Great | Very Good Great Excellent 


The vintage chart is a good general guide to selecting wines. There is some poor wine made in the best 
vintage years, and there is also some good wine made when the vintage is, generally speaking, a failure. 
However, attention to the quality of the wine in the bottle is more important than the year of vintage. 
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Consumer Promotion Pries Open 
Market for Hidden Raw Material 


The splash being made this month by Dow Corning's sili- 
cones promotion in retail stores was planned a year ago. 
Dow, that does not manufacture textiles or leather end 
products, is twice removed from Mrs. Retail Shopper. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING © Vice-President 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


When Strawbridge & 
Philadelphia; Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn; Jordan Marsh, Boston, 
and other major stores across the 
country burst forth in late September 
with a multi-department promotion 
on Syl-mer, it culminated a year’s 
strategic planning by Dow Corning 
Corp. on its silicone finish for fab- 


rics. 


Clothier, 


The story of Dow Corning’s de- 
velopment of a market for its brand 
new series of chemicals called sili- 
cones has already been told in SALES 
MANAGEMENT (March 15,:1955). 
Still untold, however, is the cultiva- 
tion of the textile and leather indus- 
tries and the development of the Sep- 
tember promotion as a major tool in 
their cultivation. 

The foundation was laid in 1954 


and 1955. with businesspaper adver 
tising and a thorough, personal can- 
vass of the market. In the fall of 
1955 the Dow Corning Sales Depart- 
ment decided that a department store 
promotion should be attempted with 
these objectives: (1) to get retail 
buyers, merchandise managers and top 
executives actively interested in what 
silicones would do for textiles and 
leather, (2) to draw Syl-mer proc- 
essed upholstered furniture and ready- 
to-wear and Sylflex tanned 
through manufacturers of furniture, 
apparel and shoes, and (3) to get or- 
ders for silicone processed textiles and 
leather back to mills and tanners. 

If Syl-mer and Sylflex had been 
“end products,” ready for over-the- 
counter sales, it might have been pos- 
sible to work out the sales strategy for 


she eS 


grease in bread pans. 


wrinkle resistance.) 


simmering pot of jam. 


What Are Silicones? 


If you’re a chemist, you know that silicones are organo-silicon-oxide 
polymers—a new cross between organic and inorganic materials. 


They remain the same over an amazing temperature range. This 
makes them useful, in the form of Silastic, on jet aircraft that must 
withstand engine temperatures of plus 500 degrees F and high altitude 
temperatures of minus 100 degrees F. 


They are release agents; commercial bakeries use them instead of 


They make paint resistant to moisture, heat and weather. 


They repel water; they make textiles leather resistant to water and 
water-borne stains, while still permitting air to pass through. (In- 
cidentally they also improve the “hand” of a fabric and increase its 


Silicones have hundreds of other uses—protecting masonry, giving 
motors longer lives, polishing eyeglasses, and killing the foam on a 
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such a promotion one month and put 
it into operation the next. Since both 
are ingredient products, and, in fact, 
since they are ingredients of ingredient 
products (textiles and leather), it 
was necessary to work out the entire 
promotion a full year ahead. 

Here are the specific steps that were 
taken: 


1. In September 1955 the fall °56 
program was developed in every de- 
tail. It included: 


(a) A basic idea that could be 
symbolized visually and in window 
displays. This was the Knight in 
Armor, protector of beauty, repre- 
senting the protection against water 
and water-borne stains that Syl-mer 
and Sylflex contribute to textiles and 
leather. 


(b) A color spread in Life, Sept. 
24, 1956, in which 33 leading partici- 
pating stores were listed. Layout fot 
this ad was prepared in September 
1955; four-color process plates were 
completed in January 1956. 


(c) Full-page, black and white ad- 
vertising on specific merchandise in 
other leading magazines, all sched- 
uled to appear on the newsstands in 
September. Men’s suits and women’s 
dresses were featured in The Neu 
Yorker and The Saturday 
Post. Women’s ready-to-wear was 
featured in Charm. Children’s shoes 
were used in Parents’ Magazine and 
men’s shoes in Esquire. Upholstered 
furniture was presented in Living for 
Young Homemakers. Sports Illus- 
trated was used for sports shirts, 
slacks and hunting boots. 


Evening 


(d) Retail promotion material to 
help the stores with local tie-ins. In- 
cluded here were a training film, in 
color, Knight in Armor displays for 
windows and interiors, layouts and 
copy for store advertisements, plans 
for a demonstration and fashion show, 
radio and television scripts for store 
use, and an intensive publicity cam- 
paign aimed at newspapers, magazines 
and television stations. 


(e) Local spot radio in New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Akron, De- 
troit, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston 
and St. Louis. In each case Syl-mer 
or Sylflex was described as applied 
to a specific end product and the price 
and store name were used to make 


4% 


~ is en ifth ik! ty finding the item as easy as possible 
WHBE il), antl for the customer. . 
eg: a oe Bay 


The program was spelled out in 
a presentation portfolio for use by 


Neel eh 
coverage area has aid f Dow Corning salesmen. 


qr thas 
3 ] 6 ] OO aie 3. To be sure that sufficient tex 
HAS Sil | , : ; 
, AA, tiles with Syl-mer would be avail- 


. . i able for the promotion, it was de 
consumer spending units vphiatyy cided to ask five major mills to sign 


agreements that they would be ready 


with “ely, with goods when called upon. With 


‘ the help of the portfolio, the program 
was immediately (October 1955) de 

$4611 “ite tailed to these target mills. As a re 

, { sult every one of them agreed to get 

income er unit } ; behind the promotion, some more ac 
p tively than others. The mills that 

, signed up were Pacific, Deering Milli 
(S.M. Survey of Buying Power) 1 Bit “a J. > Reetenn ie Ca. Peerless 


J 
; ; and Shamokin. Crompton-Richmond 
p-C7»> Mt i came into the promotion later with 
Se Syl-mer processed velvet. 
' { 4 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES | | Covered Big Field 


} 
t 


' : 4. ‘The next step was to take the 
om presentation book to manufacturers to 
+ ; get them to agree to make Syl-mer 
‘ processed apparel and furniture and 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS % obs o Sylflex processed shoes available to 
& retailers. This, obviously, was a much 
REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL larger job, as hundreds of manufa 
turers had to be covered with the 
complete story of the coming promo 
tion. By Apr. 16, however, Dow 
Corning was able to advertise in Dail; 
News Record and Women’s W ear 
Daily a list of 39 women’s wear 
makers, 45 men’s garment manufac 
turers, 5 brands in boys’ apparel, 5 
in girls’ wear, 4 in children’s wear, 
39 leading makers of furniture and 
20 important shoe brands. More 
joined the promotion later. 


5. Meanwhile work was progressing 
on direct mail material and business 
paper advertising to supplement or re 
place the preliminary presentation 
book. The cornerstone of this mate 
rial came to be called the “Road 
Map” because it charted the course 
of the entire promotion in the briefest 
possible form. It was a self-mailer, 
leading into a twice-size blowup of 
the Life color spread. To produce it 
required the final plating of the Lift 
advertising, which explains why that 


WITH THE r fi VU-GRAPH &5 part of the promotion work had to be 


finished in January. It also required 


VU-GRAPH 55, the new portable Overhead Projec- comprehensive layouts of all the other 
tor, communicates your sales ideas quickly and accurately. It advertisements that would support the 
projects transparencies and overlays in brilliant color. Even fall promotion. 

projects your own writing as you write! Weighs only 18 Ibs. in 

durable case. $155.00 complete. Write for a Free pamphlet. | 6. As soon as the Road Map was 


CE. completed, in February 1956, it was 
CHARLES Edekely COMPANY mailed to leading retailers. Because it 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY was light, concise and complete, the 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS Road Map soon practically replaced 


GET YOUR POINT ACROSS FASTER, EASIER, BETTER... 
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METROPOLITAN 
KALAMAZOO 


METROPOLITAN KALAMAZOQO...the nation’s second 
brightest star in department store sales gain!* 


For the first six months of this year Metropolitan 
Kalamazoo was second in the nation for percentage 


of gain in department store sales. 


Kalamazoo’s whopping 16% increase was topped 
only by an 18% metropolitan area gain in Columbia, 


South Carolina. 


This points up a fact that we’ve repeated again and 


again: _Kalamazoo’s booming, diversified economy 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd St 
Superior 7-4680; Brice McQuillin, 78 Market St.. San 


is gaining at a much faster rate than the nation. 


You, too, can take advantage of the extraordinary 
sales potential in the prosperous Southwestern 
Michigan area where a growing, able-to-buy audi- 
ence depends on the Kalamazoo Gazette for the 


buying information that makes for better living. 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


*Figures released by The Federal Reserve 
Systems’ Board of Governors and reported 
by Standard Rate and Data Service, inc. 
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When DeSoto wants 
to alert its dealers 


IT USES 
Olaixablions 


TO MAKE 
AN IMPRESSION 


DeSoto wanted to assure maxi- 
mum concentration on its re- 
gional sales meeting. Solution: 
They sent their message in a 
handsome, clear-plastic, executive 
paperweight — with a built-in 
3 minute telephone timer. Re- 
minder: Plastallions make im- 
pressive, long-lived gifts, em- 
ployee awards, mementos of im- 
portant occasions, and sales pro- 
motion pieces. 
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OPALEX 


j a 
(lem “H-1avice 


-----------------} 


FREE: 

Send for our free 30-page cat- 
alog illustrating a wide vari- 
ety of personalized models, 
with prices in any quantity. 


CREATIVE PLASTICS CORP. 


North Country Road 
Stony Brook, N. Y 


—— SS 


SPARK SALES...with “DAILY ADVERTISING" 


A constant reminder of your company’s name and trademark exactly where it counts most! OPALEX 
ASHTRAYS are a European tradition and American boon to inexpensive premium advertising in your 
own offices or as a goodwill gift from your salesmen te prospective clients—for on-the-spot use in 
their offices. Heavy opal glass with your own trademark in one or more colors. Available in 6 
standard models or custom made to your own specifications at slight extra cost. A few of many 
internationally known firms which use Opalex Ashtrays are PEPSI-COLA, KOOLS, FRENCH LINE, 


CINZANO, NOILLY PRAT, BOAC. 


® WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


THe FRENCH GLASS co. inc. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


SILICONES, in Dow-Corning’s SyI- 
mer and Sylflex, give new qualities 
and characteristics to a range of 
fabrics, from chairs to jackets— 
shoes, too! 


the presentation books in the work of 
the Dow Corning representatives 
calling on manufacturers. Many 
manufacturers asked for extra copies 
to give to their salesmen for use in 
calling on retailers. 


7. Finally, the Dow Corning pro- 
motion men began their calls on de- 
partment They were armed 
with the Road Maps that told the 
complete story of the promotion, re- 


stores. 


source lists and agreement forms for 
store executives to sign saying they 
would take an active part in the pro- 
motion. ‘The departments involved in- 
cluded shoes, furniture, men’s cloth- 
ing, boys’ clothing, children’s wear, 
girls’ wear, women’s coats, women’s 
suits, women’s dresses, women’s sports- 
sportswear. ‘This 
meant an untold amount of work by 
the promotion men in coordinating 


wear and men’s 


buyers and resources but, by the mid- 
dle of August, 33 leading stores had 
signed agreements. In- 
cluding branches, that means that 65 
retail units would be supporting the 
promotion actively. 


promotion 


8. At the same time that personal 
calls were being made on the leading 
stores, hundreds of other stores were 
being informed of the promotion by 
mail and through the business press. 
These included smaller department 
stores and many specialty 
men’s clothing stores, furniture stores, 
women’s wear stores, shoe stores. 
Many of them wrote to Dow Corning 
of their intention to tie in and asked 
for supporting material. More than 
2,000 kits of this material—including 
mounted reprints of the magazine ad- 
vertising, color reproductions of the 
Knight in Armor symbol and other 
promotional assistance—were sent to 


stores 
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retailers by Dow Corning early in 
September. 


9. Hundreds of chain stores, 1n- 
cluding those of Montgomery-Ward, 
Sears-Roebuck, Richmond Bros. and 
Shoe Corporation of America, pro- 
moted Syl-mer and Sylflex in cz 
logs, displays and newspapers ads. 


That’s the story of Dow Corning’s 
year-long task of getting the promo- 
tion organized. Then what happened ? 
Did it accomplish its objectives ? 

Obviously some of the objectives 
were accomplished before the promo- 
tion broke in the stores, because o1 
ders had been placed and goods had 
been drawn into the stores from the 
cutters and to the cutters from the 
mills. 

An Abraham & Straus executive 
sums it up this way: “Our buyers 
have been all over the market asking 
for merchandise with Syl-mer. Manu 
facturers have rechecked their stocks 
and their fabric sources to be sure 
that what they sold us could be Syl- 
mer tagged. If Dow Corning hasn't 
done anything else with this promo 
tion, it has certainly made our buyers 
and our resources conscious of Syl 
mer.” 

And Dr. W. R. Collings, Dow 
Corning president, remarks: “In our 
efforts to make manufacturers con 
scious of the importance of Syl-met 
and Sylflex as marks of excellence, we 
at Dow Corning have been gratified 
with the reception we have received 
from them. Now the public will be 
able to buy many good products that 
have been made even better with our 
Dow Corning silicones.” 

If the enthusiasm of the retailers, 
the number of windows used and the 
lines of newspaper advertising pub- 
lished are any criterion, the promo- 
tion was successful far beyond origi- 
nal expectations. It is still too early 
to give a full report on what the 
smaller retailers did. Tear sheets of 
advertisements are still coming in 
from the clipping services. 

The End 


TURN-TO PAGE 65... 


for SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
new Sales Promotion Section, 
featuring a trio of depart- 
ments of special interest to 
the promotion-minded execu- 
tive. 
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The Case of the Talking Dog... 


> Modeled after a Great Dane and named “Vesta,” this transparent 
plastic dog is complete in every detail . . . skeleton, teeth, muscular 
system, internal organs, and an intricate mechanical voice. Designed 
for the Gaines Dog Research Center by a German Museum to pro- 
mote better care and understanding of dogs, Vesta has toured the 
United States in a Mayflower Moving Van giving dramatic talks 
about herself. Crated she weighs 1,440 pounds. 

Whether it’s a delicate mechanical display, your fine household 
furniture, a company exhibit or a whole fair, your goods will re- 
ceive the same expert handling and the same gentle care with May- 
flower. The next time you have a long-distance move, call your 
local Mayflower agent. It’s the safe, easy way to move long distance, 


anytime, anywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 


America's Finest Long-Distance Moving Service 


1032 Carondelet St. 
New Orieans, La. 


GIVES YOU... 
A 
CAPTIVE 


AUDIENCE 
AND 


NO 
COMPETITIVE 
ADVERTISING 


MPA gives you a captive audi- 
ence that sees only three other 
non-competitive advertisements in 
motion picture theatres of your 
choice. 


Your potential customers, relaxed 
and comfortably seated, are held 
captive for the powerful presen- 
tation of your message with Sight, 
Sound, Action and Vivid Color. 


The big theatre screen commer- 
cial is the most complete selling 
aid available to you today. 


MPA only four non- 
competitive advertisers per thea- 
tre per week. You can buy as 
little as one or as many as 52 
successive weeks. At every per- 
formance during the weeks you 
are scheduled in each theatre, 
you will enjoy the exclusive ad- 
vantage of being the only adver- 
tiser in your field. 


accepts 


In many communities, the audi- 
ence you reach with a regular 
schedule is equal to approxi- 
mately 80% of all people in the 
community. 


YOU can do a lot of selling when 
you are the only one in your field 
using the big screen in vivid color 
to reach 80% of all the people 
you want to reach. 


Inquire now! More information 
furnished on request. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, INC. 


70 E. 45th St. 
New York, WN. Y. 
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Promotion At Philco 
Now under a V-P 


Objectives: Better follow through with distributors and 
dealers .. . stronger merchandising of the advertising... 


more intensive planning, more careful field pre-testing. 


“Something new should happen 
every day in this business. It’s a pro- 
motion business.” So saying, John M. 
Otter, executive vice-president, Philco 
Corporation,.explains the company’s 
latest move to name a vice-president 
in charge of sales promotion and to 
divide promotion from advertising. 

“Our advertising manager used to 
handle sales promotion, but our busi- 
ness is just too big for one man to 
handle both. They are different jobs 
and require different men,” explains 
Otter. 

“We've always been a promotional 
and merchandising company. This 
new move gives Philco greater spe- 
cialization on promotion than anyone 
in the industry,” says Otter. 

Basically, the idea is for greater 
specialization in planning and follow- 
ing through—down to the retail level 

on all promotions. In June, Philco 


realigned salesmen so that they would. 


not cross product lines. 

“We need a continuous flow of 
ideas to keep merchandise turning all 
the time,” says Otter in explaining 
the new move. “We want only two 
national promotions for any product 
each year, but we want those two!” 
To develop two good ones, good peo- 
ple have to work at it full time, he 
points out. 

“No promotion is any good unless 
it is directed at the retail customer,” 
says Otter. “At Philco there is no sale 
until a product is sold to the retail 
customer. 

“Our job is not to load distribu- 
tors and dealers but to send customers 
to retail stores—to create a demand 
for Philco products.” 

Raymond B. George, formerly 
vice-president merchandising, has been 
named to the new post, vice-president 
sales promotion. Max Enelow, for- 
merly advertising counsel for Philco, 
has been named advertising manager. 
Both men work independently but 
coordinate closely. 

One of Ray George’s prime jobs 
is to merchandise the advertising 
turned out by Enelow’s department. 
“We should promote our advertising 
so that retailers know what we are 
advertising and can tie in,’ says 
Otter. “To do this, we have to give 


them plenty of advance notice and 
ideas on how to tie in. That’s part of 
Ray George’s job.” 

For this more intensive tie-in pro- 
gram, a close working relationship be- 
tween sales promotion and advertising 
is required, according to Otter. 

Philco is somewhat unique. It has 
no general sales manager; only prod- 
uct sales managers. It has three con- 
sumer divisions with a sales promotion 
manager and advertising manager for 
each. These men coordinate under 
Ray George and Max Enelow. 

“Between our two national pro- 
motions for each product, distributors 
must stage their own local promo- 
says Otter. “While our new 
sales promotion manager must pass 
ideas on to distributors to use for 
their own promotions, we want to 
stimulate some promotional initiative 
in the field. 

“Distributors must be pushed for 
ideas,” Otter reveals. ““The good ones 
can then be passed on to other dis 
tributors for their use.” 

For the national promotions “‘it is 
important to let distributors know 
when these promotions are to take 
place so that they can tie in,” says 
Otter. 

“Our new sales promotion manager 


tions,” 


must handle sales training from fac- 
tory representatives through distribu- 
tors and their salesmen down to retail 
salesmen. He originates all sales train- 
ing material,” explains Otter. “He 
must travel a good bit to know what 
dealers want and need, and what 
competition is doing.” 

While Philco looks for ideas daily, 
“ideas all can’t be expensive,” Otter 
points out. Some of Philco’s best pro- 
motions have cost little while ‘we 
have spent all kinds of money on some 
promotions that have fallen flat on 
their faces,” Otter reveals. 

Under the new specialized set-up, 
all promotions will be tested. “We'll 
not: put on a national promotion un- 
less tested in one area first,” he says. 
Test areas will be changed. One 
bonus of changing test markets is the 
big promotional push you can give 
to an area, Otter points out. This lo- 
cal testing of promotions is new for 
Philco. The End 
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Universal Atlas... 


is the nation’s largest cement producer, with a capacity of 


36 million barrels... 12°, of the industry total.* 

Capacity, however, is not always a true index of 
effectiveness. Size is relative. One magazine, for instance, 
with 1,300,000 circulation covers a major $11 billion market. 

‘The magazine is SUCCESSFUL FARMING...a 100% 
service publication, guide to better business and better 
living for the country’s best farmers. Three copies in four 
are concentrated among the 39°, of all top-bracket farm 
families who earn 88", of the farm income, and own 72°%, 
of the tractors, 85°, of the pick-up hay balers, 87°, of the 
grain combines, and 93°, of the corn pickers. With high 
earnings as well as wealth, SF farm subscribers average 
more than $10,000 cash income from farming alone... 
are one of the world’s best class markets! 

For more than 50 years, SuccEssFUL FARMING has helped 
subscribers make more money, won confidence and respect 
... today has an unmatched influence in its market. 
National advertisers need SuccEssFUL FARMING to tap 
important buying power and balance national schedules. 
Inquire any SF office. 

*Source: Standard & Poor's Industry Surveys, Nov. 3, 1955 


MEREDITH PuBIISHING Company, Des Moines... 
with offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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This picture, taken shortly after the ac- 
tual birth of a baby, announces a mighty 
exciting and important event to everyone 
interested in television. 

It’s the birth of a healthy, sound, spir- 
ited new television network—known as 
the NTA Film Network. 

As with most parents, it represents the 
fulfillment of a long-cherished dream. 
But unlike most new arrivals, this one 
already has an objective in life which can 
be stated very simply: 


To provide better entertainment for 
the public...and to offer a significant 
new marketplace for the advertiser. 
Actually, its whole reason for being is a 
happy marriage between the two! You'll 
be hearing a good deal more about the 
NTA Film Network from now on. But 
meanwhile, wouldn’t you agree that... 


When the public gains...and the adver- 
tiser gains...and the station gains:..the 
birth of the NTA Film Network is a de- 
cidedly blessed event for everyone? 


4 good reasons for the 4 dimension network 


102 Stations Covering 82% of U.S. 

TV Homes. They offer access to 
the nation’s top markets...where 
38,173,100 families live...in 28,143,- 
500 TV homes...with about 214 billion 
dollars in buying power. To say the 
least...it’s a vast market...with vast 
sales opportunities for the national 
advertiser 


With the Greatest Flexibility in 
TV Network History. No costly 
1ust-buys’”’. Now you can buy what 
you want...when you want...where 
you want it. One contract covers every- 
thing —time and program...with no 
worry about time differentials. You 
get the prestige of network plus the , 
flexibility of spot purchase. 


gee 
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@ At a Fantastically Low Cost Per 

Thousand. To those appalled by the 
high cost of TV advertising, the NTA 
Film Network is the answer. It offers 
enormous audiences at a remarkably 
low cost per thousand. Thanks to top 
talent at a fraction of the cost of the 
average TV show. Thanks to no stag- 
gering coaxial cable costs. 


And Guaranteed Clearance of 
Time and Programming. No waits 
...no debates about station clearances. 
You can get the availabilities you want 
and need now...without standing in 
line. Whatever your present TV situa- 
tion...look to the NTA Film Network 
The Four Dimension TV Network! 


For the full story, call, wire or write: 


Ni 1) A? 


FILM 
NETWORK 


a subsidiary of National Telefilm Associaies, Inc. 


60 West 55th Street, New York, N.Y. - 
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Phone: PLaza 7-2100 


FUTURE SALES RATINGS BOARD 


WHY WE’RE OPTIMISTIC BUT DON’T DISCOUNT 


Fear that the vast amount of goods may 
cause a serious inventory recession. 


Inflationary pressures (which could lead to 
boom and bust) through constant increasing 
of money rates. 


Agriculture’s difficult period of adjustment, 
even though farm prices have been rising 
for more than six months and land values 
are up more than 4% over a year ago. 


Foreign troubles, such as the Suez situation, 
create uncertainties in businessmen’s minds, 
makes them wonder if it is really advisable 
to go too far out on expansion of new plant 
and equipment. 


Fourth Quarter Retail Sales: Up 5% 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS © Consulting Economist 


A level of retail sales in the fourth 
quarter of 1956 surpassing all records 
is visualized by the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings. Consensus 
indicates a gain of at least 5% over 
the fourth quarter of 1955, despite 
the fact that a high record was es 
tablished in that period last year. 

Reflecting confidence, most of the 
112 industries listed on the opposite 
page have ratings of four stars or 
better (a very good relative outlook). 
Autumn consensus of reanalysis of 
these industries’ sales potentials for 
the fourth quarter of 1956 and be 
yond by this 302-man group of eco 
nomists, statisticians and marketing 
men brings increased ratings in the 
near term for 10 industries and de- 
creased ratings for two. For the next 
12 months, the consensus is one in- 
dustry up and three down. 

The two weakest basic industries 
this year—residential building and au 
tomobiles—are heading for better 
times, particularly the automotive in 
dustry which will market keenly 
changed new models, backed with 
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heavy promotions topping anything 
previously done by the industry. 

Corporate strength, high employ- 
ment, wages, disposable personal in- 
come, liquid-asset strength and margin 
over debts point up an excellent buy- 
ing foundation. More people are 
working for more money. Moreover, 
higher hourly wages and relatively 
stabie living costs have raised pur- 
chasing power. 


Debts to Assets 


Even though retail sales have 
broken all highs, liquid assets of con 
sumers have climbed to new heights. 
Individuals own $435 billion of such 
financial assets as cash, bank deposits, 
saving and loan shares, insurance and 
government securities and, besides, 
own about $320 billion worth of cor 
porate stocks and bonds—making a 
sum total of $755 billion, highest 
such figure in history. Against these 
assets, individuals’ mortgage and con 
sumer debt approximates $115 bil- 
lion. 


Disposable personal income, too, is 
growing impressively, now exceeding 
$286 billion, up more than $16 bil 
lion over the total of a year ago. For 
comparative perspective, it might be 
noted that fotal retail sales for 1956 
are estimated at about $195 billion. 
Liquid assets of individuals are more 
than three times these retail sales, 
and disposable income almost $100 
billion 

Expenditures for plant and equip 
ment are encouraged by government 


larger. 


policy and bright prospects ; more and 
more capital is going into long-term 
investment. Reflecting the confidence 
in the future, the 1956 expenditures 
for new plant and equipment in this 
country are estimated in final by the 
board at $35 billion, a new high rec 
ord, compared with the old high of 
$28.7 billion in 1955. This means 
more productive capacity, more goods 
to sell, more record-breaking sales po 
tentials, 

In a sharp upward trend, too, is 
the net working capital of American 
corporations, pointing to ability to fi- 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS... for Oct. 5, 1956 


In the 112 industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when 
the arrow 7 next to the y% points up. The arrow | pointing down means the 


rating has just been decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the 
previous quarter. 


How to Read the Table: Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 
(By Industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (**%), 
A—$10 Billion and Over 


which indicates approximately no change in relation 
B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 


to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 


C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion xk kkk—Best Relative Outlook 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion xkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
E—$! Billion to $2 Billion kkk = —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion lala! —Fair Relative Outlook 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
Relative Sales Soles | | Relative Sales Sales 
ize Prospect Prospect | Size | Prospect Prospect 
Rating Rating for Rating for Rating | Rating for Rating for 
(See | 4th Qtr. Next 12 (See 4th Qtr. Next 12 
Above (See Above Mos. (See Above (See Above Mos. (See 
Key) Key) Above Key) | Key) Key) Above Key) 
Advertising Bo | idk | ttt | Luggage G tote tote 
Air Conditioning E wKKKk wKKKK | Lumber & Wood Products A wk wkkk 
Air Transportation E wk wk IKK Machine Tools G xk xk 
Aircraft Sales Cc KKKKK | Pt kk IKK | Machinery (Agric.) E xkkk wk kK 
Atomic Energy G KKKKK KKKEK | Machinery (Ind'l.) B wk IKK wk 
Auto Sales (New) A Lelialial aK Materials Handling D wk kK wk 
Auto Sales (Used) E aK awn Meats c wakk wkke 
Auto Service & Parts B KKK wk IKK | Medical and Dental Care c wk IKK kkk 
Auto Tires E nek | wk Metal Containers E wake xkmk 
Baking D ae ak Metals (Non-Ferrous) c kik 2 28.4 
Banks (Revenue) E war ak | Motion Pictures E wakk wk IKK 
Beer c kkk | wkwe Musical Instruments G xk Knkkk 
Building (Heavy) B wkkkK | wkICKOK | Office Equipment c xkkkk kkk 
Building (Residential) c xk | aK Oil Burners E wrk wk kK 
Candy & Chewing Gum E kkk wkkk Oil (Cooking) G xkkk xkkk 
Canned Fruits & Vegs. E kkk | wie Oil Equipment D kkkkk wk kkk 
Cereals G wk kk | otokok Packaging & Containers E xkke wakk 
Chemicals A wk | kw ICKK Paint 7 wk kkk 2.2.8. 8.3 
Cigarettes c akke wake Paper & Products c wake xkkk 
_ Cigars G aki | tow Personal Care D wank xk 
Clothing (Men's, Women's Photographic Supplies G Kk wt 
& Children’s) A tokk | keke | Plastics F fod dtotoiok 
Coal (Anthracite) F * | * | Plumbing & Heating c wkkk kkk 
Coal (Bituminous) D xk | wkkIwK | Printing & Publishing Equip. F xk wkkk 
Coin Machine Sales D wk tI kkkKK | Radios F Ke ikke 
Commercial Printing E Vikki | kktIK | Railroad Equipment D kkk wk tk 
Cosmetics E wk KKKKK | Railroads B xn wake 
Cotton Textiles A xk | ooo | Refrigerators E xk wa 
Dairy Products D wk | took Restaurants & Bars A kak kkk 
Department Stores A wk kK Restaurant Equipment E wk wank 
Diesel Engines G kkkkK | toto | Rubber Products D wk kkk 
Dinnerware E wake | kk Security Financing F tok tok to took 
Drugs & Medicines c ket | kKICK [Shipbuilding F kkk kkk 
Dry Cleaning E KKK wKkKKK Shoes D kkk KnKKke 
Education F kkk xkkKK | Silk Textiles G * * 
Electrical Eq. (Industrial) c xk kkkKkKK | Silverware G nak kkk 
Electrical Eq. (Consumer) D wk wake Soap t wk kk kkk 
Exports A KKK | kkk Soft Drinks F week wk 
Farming A KKK xn Sports & Sporting Goods Cc KKK Kkweke 
Flour D kak wk Steel & Iron A toto kkk 
Food Processing A xk kkk Sugar & wake kkk 
Furs G KK wk Surgical Equipment G tok tok to tok 
Gasoline & Oil c wkkkk | kkk (Synthetic Textiles E wank kkk 
Glass & Materials E kkk xkkKK Television E wnkk anak 
Government Procurement A kkk kkk Toothpaste & Mouthwashes G wk hk kkk 
Groceries A xKKKn xx Toys & Games E KKK kkk 
Hardware D KKK KKK Trailers (Auto) G Kk xk 
Hotels D kkk kkk Travel & Vacations A kkk kkk 
House Furnishings, Floor Travel Overseas D kk kkk kk kk 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. B 5 3.3.3.1 bikie Trucks D wkkkk kk 
Household Products ( Misc.) c kkk kkk Utilities c wk kkk 
Imports S tok kkk Utilities (Gas) D tk tok tok 
Instalment Financing S kkk kkk Utilities (Telegraph) 6 ak xk 
Insurance A anak xk Utilities (Telephone) c wKkkkk wkkke 
Jewelry & Watches E kkk wk kk Vacuum Cleaners G xr xr 
Laundries F tot wk kK | Washers (Household) B kkk kkk 
Liquor (Alcoholic) c kkk kkk Woolens & Worsteds D xk kkk 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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nance expansions, experimentation, 
new products and promotions. Net 
working capital of U. S. corporations 
approximates $110 billion, compared 
with $101 billion a year ago; $95.8 
billion in 1954, $92.6 billion in 1953, 


$90.1 billion in 1952; $86.5 billion 


in 1951, and $81.6 billion in 1950. 
‘Total current assets of $209 billion 
are more than double all current 
liabilities, and cash alone exceeds $50 


billion ! 


Great liquid cash position of many 


corporations, as in the case of indi- 
viduals, exceeds what is considered 
necessary in precise economic think- 
ing, and much of this saving should 
be convertible into sales through 
strategic and persuasive advertising 
and selling. 

While recent credit restraints on 
the public through directives of the 
Federal Reserve Board tend to check 
some sales in such industries as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and housing, it 
is certain that the Administration 
doesn’t deliberately want to generate 
a recession, and these restraints will 
be eased at any sign of their basically 
impairing the economy. 

Even should home building (which 
is undeniably important to the stimu- 
lation of the general economy) con- 
tinue to be relatively low, there is 
likely to be a record total ot about 
$47 billion spent in construction as a 
whole in 1957. Such a total in this 
great backbone industry of the nation 
would be 70% above the $44 billion 
likely to be approximated in 1956, 
compared with $43 billion in 1955, 
$37.8 billion in 1954, $28.5 billion 
in 1950 and $16.7 billion in 1947. 

Obviously, business is gearing for 
ahead. Even 
these totals do not include many other 
impressive potential stimuli, such as 
the further sharp growth of suburban 
shopping centers, and increased spend 


a high-level economy 


ing by local, municipal, state and 
federal governments, the vast expan- 
sion needed for new highways, 
schools, libraries, churches, hospitals, 
homes, sanitary and sewage systems 
recreational facilities and related items 
necessary for a dynamically expanding 
population. 

The great growth of the population 
augurs very well indeed for the fu 
ture of this nation’s industry. Our 
population is now about 168 million 

far above the totals which most 
vital-statistics analysts had thought 
possible in forecasts of several years 
ago. It represents a jump of almost 
17 million people, or about 11%, 
since the 1950 Census. This is the 
equivalent of adding to our national 
market Alabama, anothe1 
Louisiana, another Kentucky and an- 
other Tennessee. 


another 
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In a tew months, our population 
will surpass 170 million, which would 
compare with 166.7 million at the 
beginning of 1956, 163.9 million in 
1955, 161.1 million in 1954, 158.4 
in 1953, 155.8 in 1952, 153 million 
in 1951, 151.1 in 1950 and 144.1 in 
1947. In the six-year period since 
1950, some 24 million babies were 
born. ‘The next 12 months will see 
another + million or more births. In 
this same period the number of im- 
migrants increased by over 1.7 mil- 
lion, while only about 9 million peo- 
ple died. 

A decreasing death rate reflects 
strides of the chemical and medical 
professions in developing new anti- 
professions in developing new drugs 
and methods of treatment. 


Why Ratings Rose... 


Aircraft Sales: Whe air future 
of the nation is budding rapidly. Jets 
and helicopters will sharply stimulate 
commercial business; military orders 
are high and the guided missile pro- 
being intensified ; 
space experiments also are rising. Ad- 
vance of one term in longer future 


gram _ is outer 


rating makes new rating five stars. 


Auto Sales (New): Auto manu- 
facturers are intensively going after 
market 
quarter and in 1957. Keenly changed 
models for 1957, heavier advertising 
all point 
to a considerable rise in sales this fall 
and winter. 
rating of one star makes new rating 


development in the fourth 


budgets, larger sales staffs 
Increase in near-term 
three stars. 


Government Procurement: Big 
new highway building program and 
other increased Federal expenditures, 
and higher spending at the local, 
municipal and state levels for the 
many needed facilities, 
highways, streets, churches, libraries, 


including 


municipal buildings, schools, power 
systems, sewage systems, recreational 
services, parks, etc., bring high stimu- 
lation and advance of one star in near 
term rating to five stars. 


Great 
automotive 


instalment Financing: 
planned by 
and other durable goods industries 
are expected to increase demand for 
instalment credit, despite the tight- 
ening of money rates by the Federal 
Board. - Near-term rating 
raised one star; new rating: four 


promotions 


Reserve 
stars. 


Luggage: New materials and 
sty les, increased leisure time and 
greater travel, both privately and 
commercially, point to better buying 
in the prosperous quarter ahead. Near- 
term rating increase of one star makes 


new rating four stars. 


Office Equipment: New and 
keenly improved varieties of modern 
electronic office equipment, current 
availability of machinery which hither- 
to could only be rented, and substan- 
tial increase of promotional expendi 
tures at a time when business gen- 
erally 
rise in near-term rating from tour 
stars to five stars. 


is booming merit a one-star 


Oil Equipment: Fundamental de- 
mand for oil rising steadily, with 
more cars and trucks on the road, 
more oil burners, road-building ma- 
chinery, etc. — necessitating much 
more oil development on this continent 
especially as such troubles as the Suez 
situation develop. Near-term rating 
up one star, to five stars. 


Steel & Iron: Backlog built up 
by the steel strike, as well as the very 
heavy prospective demand from such 
industries as road-building machinery, 
railroad equipment manufacture and 
manutacture, 
rising demand. Near term up one 
star, to tour stars. 


automotive point to 


Television: New portable recelv- 
ing sets are making two- or three-set 
families out of many former one-set 
families. ‘his trend has much fur- 
ther to go, while stimulation from 
color television also is growing some- 
what. Near-term rating up one star, 
to tour stars. 


Trailers (Auto) and Trucks: 
Likely high level of general business 
ahead and a particular fillip from 
the construction industry, especially 
the new highway-building program 
which is getting under way faster 
than expected, bases for 
h of these industries one 
star for the near-term, making the 
rating for each four stars. 


represent 
raising eac 


Why Ratings Decreased... 


The down-pointing arrows beside 
the individual ratings in the Future 
Sales Ratings tabulation single out in- 
dustries where ratings have been re- 
duced. These include:. commercial 
printing, house furnishings, 
hold products, and radios. 

Explanation for the reduced rat- 
ings is applicable to each of these in- 
dustries and is not at all to be 
considered destructively significant: 
They have been shaved down because 
the comparative records of these in- 


house- 


dustries in the preceding year are so 
high as to make it more difficult to 
attain a substantial sales gain over 
them. The End 
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Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In The 


Yellow Pages 
x¢ > 


More and more ads appearing in magazines in the months 
to come will.carry the Yellow Pagés emblem like the one 
shown here. It will remind you that dealers for the products 
advertised will be found in the Yellow Pages of telephone 
directories. Save shopping time. Check the Yellow Pages. 


It's a helpful habit that leads to happy buying! 


This ad will appear in several mass consumer magazines 
this fall having a combined circulation of 15,000,000. 
It tells readers how to save shopping time and steps, 
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(lo you know 
of any market that 
moves faster than 
(900 miles-an-hour? 


| 
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How fast can a market move? From the sleek 
F104A to the ungainly-dependable helicopter, the 
military aviation scene shifts so rapidly it takes 
the industy’s only 24-hour news service—the Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily—to keep up with the market. 
And this leaves room for AMERICAN AVIATION to 
do its exclusive, overall “industry” editorial job. 

The military market alone is a sizeable chunk 
of aviation’s $10-billion. Why, in just the last 10 
months, more than $5-billion for new aircraft and 
missile construction has been funnelled through 
the 18 military procurement offices—where AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION concentrates 8,884 circulation to nail 
down the key buying personnel for you. 


World’s largest aviation publisher’s... 


American Aviation 


17 E. 48th ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 1001 VERMONT AVE., 
CHICAGO 2, iLL. 


1956 


509 STEPHENSON BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Throughout the aviation industry—airframe, en- 
gines, components, commercial carriers, business 
plane owners, terminal airport management—from 
86% to 95% of American Aviation’s circulation 
in each category is concentrated with the com- 
panies doing the greatest dollar volume. 

Its complete, informed editorial coverage, the 
wide range of its appeal, its exclusive “industry” 
concept, make AMERICAN AVIATION your primary 
aviation medium. The fact is, this one magazine 
alone delivers 91% concentrated coverage of the 
entire integrated-interdependent aviation industry. 
Arrange today to see “How to Increase Your Share 
of Aviation’s $10-Billion Market.” 


N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., 


8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Minnesota Mining is counting on its consistent and spec- 


tacular promotion of the "Scotch" trademark to further 


expand the market for cellophane adhesive tape despite 


expected new competition. It plans to keep the lead. 


Basic patents for transparent cello- 
phane adhesive tape will run out after 
October, but because of an aggressive 
selling job year in and year out, that 
fact strikes no terror in Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 

The St. Paul company is confident 
that “Scotch tape,’ used for every- 
thing from stopping runs in secre- 
to repairing cracked 
eggs, has built up such tremendous 
good will no competitor will be able 
to overtake 3M sales of the product. 

Another factor is that 3M expects 
the total market for transparent tape 
to increase. 


taries’ hosiery 


Count on Trade Name 


“We are of the strong opinion that 
the ‘Scotch’ trademark, with so much 
good will behind it, will more than 
ever attract and reattract customers,” 
says H. P. Buetow, 3M _ president, 
“and will be an important continuing 
factor in our future sales volume.” 

Louis F. Weyand, executive vice- 
president and director of sales, points 
out that the world-wide company has 
had previous experience in the expira- 
tion of basic patents on products, and 
has ended up with increased sales of 
those products despite heavy compe- 
tition. 

The patent on the company’s origi- 
nal masking tape, from which trans- 
parent tape was developed, expired in 
1947. Eighteen competitors moved 
into the field, but 3M sales of the 
product continued to climb. Much 
the same thing happened with water- 
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proot sandpaper. 

Dollar sales and dollar profits on 
both “Wetordry” brand waterproof 
sandpaper and “Scotch” brand pres- 
sure-sensitive masking tape were 
greater last year than at any time the 
basic patents were in effect. 

One of the catches for competitors 
is, of course, that patents on improve- 
ments of the original Scotch tape and 
on products derived from the original 
product will continue in effect. 

“We think a basic patent gives us 
a real head start,” says Buetow. “We 
try to use the patent period to im- 
prove the product and to develop 
know-how in manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and selling. Much of this 
know-how can be acquired only by 
pioneering, and pioneering involves 
large doses of costly trial and error. 


Ready for Competition 


“Competitors may make some in- 
roads. They may reduce our share of 
the total market and they may force 
us to take a smaller percent of profit. 

‘Tape manufactured by competi- 
tors operating without the technical 
benefits protected under the improve- 
ment patents and those protected as 
trade secrets. will fall short of our 
quality and performance standards.” 

Weyand says competitors will be 
faced with the problem of selling 
something as out of date as a 1939 
automobile, after making the tape 
based on the 1939 patents. 

Minnesota Mining developed the 
cellophane tape, but the public found 


a thousand and one uses for it. During 
depression days, people wrote in to 
tell the company the product worked 
fine for keeping cracked plaster in 
place. 

There was the farmer who used 
it to repair his cracked eggs. 
Women found it mended split finger- 
ee 
clothing. 

While the public was finding new 
uses for the tape, 3M was busy de- 
veloping additional products from 
the masking tape of which the cello- 
phane tape was a derivative. ‘The 
cellophane tape originally was de- 
veloped to seal cellophane packages 
but less than 1% of the tape was used 
for that purpose after a heat sealing 
process came into being. 


removed lint from 


Several Hundred Tape Types 


Minnesota Mining currently pro- 
duces more than 300 types of tapes, 
all dating back to a_ paper-backed 
masking type developed by Richard 
Drew, a St. Paul banjo player who 
left his orchestra job and college back 
in 1921 to join 3M, and who now is 
head of the 3M Products Fabrication 
Laboratory. 

Some are designed to break easily 
and others can be used for towing 
automobiles; some can be used only 
with heat and others only in cold; 
some are designed to stick only to 
their own backing and others will 
stick to just about anything. 

The 3M executives, all with back- 
grounds in sales and merchandising, 
are confident that all the products 
will continue to stay out in front 
because of the selling job that has 
been done, establishment of an exten- 
sive distribution system and to “retain 
our present volume and obtain a sub- 
stantial part of the increased market.”’ 


The End 
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ADVERTISED IN 
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LIFE 


is 


when you use it regularly : | 
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ADVERTISED IN 


and tieing in with 
every day is heartily recommended 


HERE’S WHY: 


1 LIFE MEANS MORE TO MORE PEOPLE because LIFE has a unique way 
* of making people feel the story .. . of bringing it home to them... of 
making them react to it whether it’s: 


MORE EXCITEMENT 
in news of the world 


MORE INFORMATION 
about today, yesterday 
and tomorrow 


MORE FUN in LIFE’s 
inimitable blending of 
pictures and words 


ADVERTISED IN 


means more to them, too: 


more prestige because of LIFE’s national reputation 
more quality because of the national position of prod- 
ucts advertised in LIFE 

more information about products . . . because adver- 
tisers invest far more for selling in LIFE than in any 
other magazine 


So, it’s no wonder. . . 


All over the country, drug 


retailers are putting LIFE 
to work for them day after day 


FOR INSTANCE, 


HOLBROOK DRUGS, of Concord, Calif., 
ties in with LIFE to establish themselves as 
headquarters for products advertised in LIFE. 

& 


AND, ON THE OTHER COAST, 


BLAN DING & BLANDING, of Providence, 
R. I., uses displays such as this to remind 
people that they saw it advertised in LIFE. 


What’s more, a scientific survey by Audits and Surveys Co., Inc., 
an independent research company, among a wide sampling of re- 
tailers in major fields showed that 


RETAILERS RANK LIFE FIRST 
Here’s what drug retailers reported: 
LIFE is their first choice to carry advertising for the brands 
they sell. 
And most important, when researchers went into the stores 
they found that 


By actual count—advertising appearing in LIFE is the advertising most often 
used for drugstore tie-in displays—by almost 2 to 1 over the next leading magazine. 


See how druggists use 


GILPIN 


LI t E ews of farnous products 


Your cold develops 
in 5 stages 


 —_ 
¢ news of farnou s products 


des © eaert family 
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The Henry B. Gilpin Co. recently worked with 20 
independent druggists in Washington, D.C. in pro- 
moting “Advertised-in-LIFE” products. J. E. Allen, 
Gilpin Executive Vice-President and President of 
NWDA, says: 

“Our sales and merchandising department is care- 
ful in its selection of retail trade promotions, for we 


want to make sure our customers are using the most 
effective methods possible. The Gilpin ‘“‘Advertised- 
in-LIFE” promotion has identified our drugstore 
customers with fresh, known and wanted products 
that people buy. 

“‘We have sold more, because we created a merchan- 
dising event with ‘LIFE’ in it.” 


DAVIS 


Davis Brothers, Denver, Albuquerque, Missoula, 
sponsored a Rocky Mountain area “‘Advertised-in- 
LIFE” promotion in 132 stores in April, 1956. Writes 
W. M. Davis, Vice-President in Charge of Sales: 

. the promotion allowed Davis Brothers to 


\ eee. : 
"ani a 


it Drug Company, 27-store chain in the Indian- 
apolis, Ind. area, held an ‘“‘Advertised-in-LIFE”’ sell- 
ing event in May 1956. President S. B 
describes the results: 


“We consider this promotion an outstanding 


. Moxley 


TRIUMPH OVER 
TOOTH DEC AY : 


offer to its customers a new and stimulating type of 
merchandising plan. There was a noticeable increase 
in sales... as high as fifteen percent on some items.” 


Adds President J. C. Davis, III, “I would defi- 
nitely like to have another LIFE Promotion.” 


HAAG 


event for our stores and look forward to repeating 
it in 1957. Chainwide on an over-all picture, our 
gross sales were up 28% over this same period in 
1955...and we are now operating with seven less 
stores.” 


ZCMI 


ZCMI Wholesale Distributors, with 40 of their drug 
store accounts, featured ‘‘Advertised-in-LIFE” prod- 
ucts during May 1956. Says Manager R. W. May- 
cock of the event: 


creasing our sales volume.” 


And Drug Division Manager J. R. Clegg adds: 


“It was very well received by our retailers . . . we 


will be looking forward to another ‘Advertised-in- 


“We are confident that it has assisted us in in- LIFE’ promotion next year.” 


= 


a 
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NATIONAL 


Melina 


National Wholesale Drug Company sponsored a 
145-store ‘‘Advertised-in-LIFE”’ selling event in the 
Detroit, Michigan, area this June. 

Morris Karbal, President, says: 

“The Detroit drug retailers were feeling a definite 
recession due to layoffs in the automobile factories 
. . . We believed that LIFE had the greatest edi- 
torial prestige in our market and carried the great- 
est respect with retail druggists and consumers alike. 

“The merchandise promoted in the LIFE promo- 
tion showed an 18% increase in June, 1956, over 
June, 1955. We consider this exceptional . . . We 
intend to make a LIFE promotion an annual event.” 


NEW JERSEY 


a] ‘ Po 
RE! 
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New Jersey Wholesale Drug Company held an 
““Advertised-in-LIFE” promotion with 60 of its re- 
tail customers in June, 1956. 

Charles R. Meyers, General Manager, said: 

“It was more than gratifying to have a group of 
retailers again demonstrate that, through coopera- 
tive effort and with enthusiasm for what they were 
doing, they could capture business they were gradu- 
ally losing and to see the total sales climb as a 
result. The promotion proved conclusively that much 
of this business can be held by retail pharmacists. 
Also that additional store traffic could be developed 
and sales increased especially during a promotion. 
From our point of view, our sales increased sub- 
stantially on these items . . . we would like to dis- 
cuss plans for our future drive.” 


Are you tieing in for extra sales with these 
fast-moving products advertised in LIFE? (september srd through December17th ) 


DRUGS & TOILETRIES 


Absorbine, Jr. 

Ace Combs 

Aero-Shave & “3-In-1 Oil” - 

Airtona 

Alka-Seltzer 

Anacin 

Ayds 

Bactine 

Bauer & Black Products 

Bayer Aspirin 

Blistex 

Bromo Quinine 

Bufferin 

Cashmere Bouquet Lipstick 

Chap Stick & “Lip-Eze” 

Chanel 

Clearasil 

Coldene 

Colgate Dental Cream 

Colgate Shave Creams 

Colgate Giant Size Promotion 

Crest 

Cuticura Soap & Ointment 

Dorothy Gray Products 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 

Dr. Scholl’s Products 

Evening in Paris Compact 
Lipstick 

Eversharp Schick Injector 
Blades & Instrument 

Eversharp Shampoo 

Ex-Lax 

Eye-Gene 

Ezo Dental Pads 


Fitch Dandruff Remover 
Shampoo 


Flame-Glo Lipstick 
Gleem 
Helene Curtis Suave 


House of Westmore Liquid 
Make-Up 


Intracel 
Ipana 


J & J BAND-AID Plastic 
Strips 


J & J BAND-AID Plastic 
Tape 

“Jonny” Mop 

Kleenex 

Lanvin Parfums 

Lavoris 

Lifebuoy Soap 

Lilt 

Liqwid Center Cough Drops 

Lustre Creme Shampoo 

Lydia O’Leary Covermark 

Max Factor’s Primitif 

Maybelline 

Mericin 

Mexsana Medicated Powder 

Miss Clairol Hair Color Bath 

Modess 

Murine 

Neurabalm 


Norelco Shaver 
Nu-Tone Products 
Nytol 

Oil-O-Sol 

Ora-Jel 


Parke, Davis— Public 
Service 


Pepto-Bismol 

Phillips Milk of Magnesia 

Phillips Tooth Paste 

Physicians’ & Surgeons’ Soap 

Pin-It 

Polident 

Q-Tips 

Remington Rand Electric 
haver 

Rexall Products 

Richard Hudnut’s New Quick 

Ronson Electric Shaver 

Schick Ladies’ Shaver 

Schick Men’s Shaver 

Seaforth 


Shulton’s Old Spice for Men 
& Toiletries for Women 


Sleep-Eze 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Sportsman Deodorant 

Sportsman Shave Lotion 

Stanback 

Sta-Rite Hair Accessories 

Sunbeam Hair Dryer 

Sunbeam Shavemaster 

Super Anahist Products 

Tabcin 

Tampax 

Tangee Products 

Thylox-Pharmaceutical 
Div. Shulton Inc. 

Ting 

Tonette 

Toni Silver Curl 

Trim Toe Nail Clipper 

Tums 

Vick’s Products 

Vitalis 

VCA Products 


Warner-Lambert Tooth 
Brushes 


Watkin’s Vitamins 

White Rose Petroleum Jelly 
Wildroot Cream Oil 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Krem] 

Williams Lectric Shave 
Woodbury Soap 

Yardley of London 
HOUSEHOLD & PET 
REQUISITES 


Alladin Vacuum Bottles 
American Tack 

American Thermos Bottle 
Anchor-Hocking 

Cameo Copper Cleaner 
Cannon Mills 

Cavalier Shoe Polish 


Detecto Scales 

Ekco Products 

Farber Ware 

French’s Pet Products 
Friskies 

G. E. Automatic Skillet, 


Bulbs, Toasters & Christ- 
mas Gifts 


Hollywood Shoe polish 
Jon-E-Handwarmer 
Kellogg’s Gro-Pup 
Lucky Plastics Co. 
Master Locks 


McGraw Electric Toast- 
master 


Melmac Dinnerware 
Noma Lites 


Pioneer Bluettes Household 
Gloves 


Plantabbs 

Puss ’n Boots Cat Food 
Scratchex 

Sergeant’s Pet Products 
Snap Lock Diaper Pin 
Sunbeam Mixmaster 
Sylvania Soft Light Bulbs 
Tote Brush 


Westinghouse Beauty Tone 
Lamps 


CAMERA SUPPLIES & 
STATIONERY REQUISITES 


Ansco Camera & Film 

Argus Cameras & Projectors 

Aurora Industries 

Bell & Howell Movie 
Equipment 

Carter Ink Co. 

Dennison Paper Products 

Eberhard Faber Pencils 

Esterbrook Pens 

Eagle Pencils 

G. E. Photo Flash Bulbs 

Hallmark Cards 

Kaycrest Gift Wrappings 

Kodak Products 

Mounties Photo Corners 


Norcross Greeting Cards & 
Gift Wrap 


Opti-Ray Sunglasses 
Parker Jotter Liquid Lead 
Pencil & Pens 
Polaroid Camera 
Ronson Accessories 
Royaledge Shelf Paper 
Scripto Pencils & Pens 
Shaeffer Pens 
Speedry Products 
Viewlex Projector 
Vu-Riter Pen 
Wearever Pens 
Welt Pencils 
Windsor Pens 


SMOKING REQUISITES 
Camel Cigarettes 


Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Cigar Institute of America 
Consolidated Cigar Sales 
Dr. Grabow’s Pipes 
Dutch Master Cigars 


Holiday & Edgeworth 
Tobacco 


Kaywoodie Pipes 

Kent Cigarettes 

L & M Filter Cigarettes 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Marlboro Cigarettes 
Medico Pipes 

Muriel Cigars 

Philip Morris Cigarettes 
Ronson Accessories 
Salem Cigarettes 

Spud Cigarettes 
Viceroy Cigarettes 
Winston Cigarettes 
Zippo Lighters 


BEVERAGES & 
CONFECTIONS 
American Dairy Association 
American Popcorn 
Borden Products 
Brach Candies 
Bubble-Up 

Campbell Soups 
Canada Dry Beverages 
Coca-Cola 

Estee Dietetic Candy 
Fleer Bubble Gum 
H. J. Heinz Products 
“Jaw Teasers” 

Life Savers 

Lipton Tea 

Mars Candy 

Minute Maid 
Pepsi-Cola 

Sealtest Ice Cream 
Seven-Up 

Squirt 

Sunkist Oranges 
T-N-T Popcorn 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Toy Promotion 
Amity Billfolds 

Buxton Wallets 

Hickok Products 
Jefferson Electric. Clocks 
Kiddiegram Jewelry 
Kleinert Baby Pants 

La Mode Men’s Jewelry 
Latex Baby Products 


Meeker Handbags & Bill- 
folds 


Prince Gardner Wallets 
Revell Toys 

Scrabble 

World Toy House 


That’s why—> 


is first... 


FIRST 
in drug advertising 

REVENUE 
1. LIFE (First since 1940) $4,104,197 
2. Saturday Evening Post 2,162,818 

1,653,898 
4. Ladies’ Home Journal....... 1,047,962 
5. Collier’s 711,275 


January-December 1955, P.1.B. 


FIRST 


in toiletries advertising 


REVENUE 
1. LIFE (First since 1940) $8,453,625 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal....... 4,126,156 
Se Nes kl 
4. Saturday Evening Post 2,517,757 

2,340,225 


January-December 1955, P.I.B. 


FIRST 


in weekly circulation 


| EE er 
2. Saturday Evening Post 4,943,838 
3. Look (bi-weekly) 4,201,297 
4. Collier’s (bi-weekly) 3,814,220 


Source: ABC Publisher's Interim Statements — ist quarter, 1956 


FIRST 


in weekly readership 
1. LIFE... 26,450,000 
2. Look (bi-weekly) 18,050,000 
3. Saturday Evening Post..... . 14,050,000 


A Study of Four Media 


ADVERTISED IN Pd 
your for 


drug sales 


Tools for Selling: 


This week Allis-Chalmers Manu 
facturing Co. won a top award in the 
Direct Mail Association 


annual contest. As A-C representa 


Advertisers 


tives make their rounds these days, at 
an estimated 
find that 

has already 


ost of $17 a call, they 

prize-winning mailing 
established a beachhead 
for them on numerous executive desks, 
at a cost of only $10 per contact. 

The figurative “landing craft’ is 
a working model of an Allis-Chalmers 
coordinated assembly of motor, drive, 
controls and pump. It is belted by 
elastic bands to a mechanism repre 
senting equipment the prospect manu 
facturers or uses in his own plant. 
Often one of these models is admired 
and toyed with by recipients’ visitors 
from other firms who are themselves 
Allis-Chalmers prospects. 

‘The story of how these permanent 
operating models got into 2,900 ex- 
ecutives’ hands begins with a promo 
tional device that usually creates only 
a fleeting impression a teaser mail 
series. William M. Wallace, general 
manager, General Products Division, 
had decided to promote Allis-Chal 
mers’ coordinated engineering service 


and products 


to 1,800 original equi 
ment manutacturers. 
“These are our best 
; ; 
Wallace explains, 
our equipment in quantity to incor 


their finished 


prospects, ” 
“because they buy 
porate into products. 
The point to be stressed was 

coordinated components from our va 


rious lines, backed by our engineerin 
services, offer simpler purchasing, in 
stallation, operation and replacement 
than if our customers buy only one o1 
two A-C parts and shop elsewhere for 
other components.” 

Wallace 


operated models to be mailed in seven 


arranged for the battery 


pieces at intervals of about four days. 
Orders or expressions of appreciation 
were soon received from 579% of ad 
“At which point we stopped 
” says Wallace. “Our sales 


} 
aressees. 


counting, 
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The Promotion Piece 
the Prospects Built 


Wielding gift screwdrivers, Allis-Chalmers cus- 


tomers transformed seven teaser mailings into 


a permanent desk model that really works. 


men have not turned up a single in 
stance where the model went into 
the wastebasket. Many will repose 
on the recipients’ desks for a long 
time. Other models have gone home 
to the kids, but is that bad? We don’t 
think it is.”’ 

So enthusiastic was the reception 
from original equipment manufactur- 
ers that Wallace decided to send an 
other 1,100 mailings to prime pros 
pects who employ in their own opera- 
tions such lines as Allis-Chalmers pro- 
duces. “Quantity orders are not our 


goal here,” the general manager ex- 


_—s 


plains, “but steadily supplying the 
plant needs of a firm like Ford Motor 
Co. is nothing to be sneezed at. 

“In one sense we made a mistake 
in not holding back large reserves,” 
Wallace notes. 
porations have written for a model 
after seeing one on their chief engi- 
neer’s desk. Other executives in great 
numbers have also written or asked 
salesmen for one and we simply do 
not have any left. We plan to have 
Kaysun, Inc., Manitowoc, Wis., make 
us some more later in the year to sup- 
ply this demand. We have pages of 
reports from enthusiastic customers 
like the Indiana manufacturer who 
estimated that 50 people kept. up-to- 
date on how his model was progress- 
ing as new parts arrived.” 


Presidents of top cor- 


The first envelope received by those 
on Allis-Chalmers’ list contained a 
six-inch long screwdriver labeled “The 
great ? game. M+p+p+c=?” The 
letter from Wallace 
mentioned that the area representa- 
tive, Mr. So-and-So, “thought you 
would be interested. 


accompanying 


“Obviously, assembling the model 


AT A COST OF UNDER $10, including postage, Allis-Chalmers made 
seven teaser mailings out of the parts for one battery-operated model. 


uOT10Eg UOTLOMOIg seTes 


which you will receive piece by piece imagine that this is a piece of equip- 


is intended to direct your attention ment that you manufacture or use, 
to Allis-Chalmers. . . . You may be Wallace wrote. “Don’t let it and the 
able to determine the answer to the screwdriver get away from you be- 
question before we have sent you all cause in a few days we are going to 
the pieces. If not, we'll see that you send you something you can add.” 
get it with the last mailing.” The third instalment brought each 
Wallace’s second letter accom prospect a tiny motor. Besides the 
panied a package almost the size of usual letter, Wallace included a first 
a shoe box. Carefully anchored to pre- piece of promotional material. The 
vent breakage, and disappointment on “secret formula” that had appeared 
the part of the recipient, was a plastic on the screwdriver was repeated with 
object containing two Burgess flash- the “M” heavily blocked in. Allis- 
light batteries. “We want you to Chalmers’ various lines of motors 


You carit go wrong with 
ser our right arms... 


Af 


LES TRAINING PROGRAMS 


e. PROGRAMS FOR SALES MEETINGS 


& \* 


e FIELD SALES RESEARCH 


@ Sales Training Programs from A to Z includ- 
ing idea-absorbing audio visual aids, filming, 
transparencies, graphics, training manuals. 


e Visual Presentations and Planned Promo- 
tion Programs based on fresh selling ideas. 


“Tailored” Programs for your own sales 
meetings, distributor and dealer meetings 
(including scripts, visualization, artwork, 
photography). 

e Field Sales Research to uncover sales prob- 


at lems, check on effectiveness of salesman’s 
approach and presentation as a basis for any 


au —) ee sound sales development program. 


Hile-Damroth is a “shirtsleeve team” (in its tenth year) working toward 
increasing sales efficiency — making your sales force more effective at the 
point of call. Let us show you how we can supplement your current program 
to give you even more profitable sales. 


Send for our illustrated brochure on how to “Chart Your Course 
to More Profitable Sales” 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC., Sales Consultants 
270 Park Avenue « New York 17, New York e Plaza 5-2078 


were the subject of the illustrated 
brochure. The letter read, “The en- 
closed motor is a real one. It is be- 
lieved to be about .0001 horsepower. 
‘Though tiny in comparison, it is simi- 
lar in appearance to our general pur- 
pose motors. 

Instructions for harnessing the mo- 
tor to the previously received unit 
were followed by a warning to watch 
for subsequent mailings ‘“‘so they don’t 
go astray.” In the case of major cus- 
tomers, the possibility of labeling the 
model with the name of one of their 
actual lines was discussed. But the 
injection of this feature into an other- 
wise routine mass mailing seemed an 
unnecessary complication. 

The “D” of the problem formula 
was explained as standing for “drives” 
in the next literature and letter to 
arrive. The envelope contained a drive 
wheel and rubber band “belts” rep- 
wheel and rubber band “belts.” 


Parts Labeled 


A coolant pump, one of the few 
parts of the model that did not ac- 
tually operate, came in the next box. 
Like the other components being pro- 
moted it stood out from the basic 
W e smbly because of a bright 
red A-C label and a blue finish such 
as dintmaiah the firm’s line. “Not all 
machines require a pump,” Wallace’s 
letter explained, “but where they do, 
it should be the right pump. 
You'll find we have one to meet your 
needs as well as the know-how to 
help you select it. In the next 
few days we'll send you another im- 
portant part which will permit you 
to operate your model.” 

Next to arrive was a control mech- 
anism with heavily illustrated litera- 
ture on A-C controls (not to be con- 
fused with alternating current). 

““There’s a size and type for every 
motor—even the gnat size used on the 
model,”’ wrote Wallace. “Your model 
now operates but so far we have not 
answered the question presented by 
the formula. . . . That answer will 
reach you in a few days.” 

The final letter of the series en- 
closed a plastic name shield to com- 
plete the model and conceal the still 
visible batteries and connections in- 
side. A screw-oft bottom permits bat- 
tery renewal, however, in case—as 
Allis-Chalmers anticipates—the model 
maintains perennial interest. 

‘To continue the teasing process to 
the last, the formula’s solution was 
contained in a sealed inner envelope. 
The answer, cryptically spelled out by 
the initials of the A-C lines was, “Co- 
ordinated engineering, products and 
services.” The claim was underlined 
that these complete lines and services 
are exclusive with Allis-Chalmers. 
The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


-@ 1956 IOWA BRAND 


A filter-tip cigarette now 


2™* among all brands sold 


The 1956 Iowa Brand Invéntory (now 
available) remarkable 
changes in brand preferences among 
Iowans. And, a significant similarity be- 
tween Iowa city-town and Iowa rural 
buying habits. For example, a filter-tip 
cigarette now ranks second in percent 
of use in the state among both rural 
and urban groups. 18.5% of rural ‘folk 
use this up and coming new brand 

19.7% of city-town inhabitants. Signifi- 
cant too, we think, this fast rising brand 
: Des 
Register ;all Iowa’s 


shows some 


is advertised consistently in the 
Moines Sunday 
newspaper. 


To sum it up: in Iowa today farm and 
OCTOBER 5, 1956 


urban dwellers tend to live alike, buy 
alike, respond alike to advertising stim- 
uli. Together they constitute a single 
large, monied market—2% million 
neople who earn 4/4 billion a year from 
farm and factory. Oh yes, they read 
alike, too. The Des Moines Sunday 
Register is truly all Iowa’s newspaper, 
covering the entire state better than 
most metropolitan newspapers cover 
their city of publication. 


Your free copy —1956 lowa Brand 
Inventory —is available on request. It 
shows percent of use by product and 
brand of 171 different products from de- 
odorant to detergent, toothpaste to tele- 


in lowa 


vision sets, from 1950 to 1956—broken 
down by city-town and rural. Write on 
your company letterhead to Research 
Department, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DES MOINES 
REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Circulation: Daily 364,744—Sunday 525,147 
Represented by: Scolaro, Meeker and Scott 

New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, Philadelphia 

Doyle and Hawley 

Los Angeles, San Francisco 
67 


Looking for 
BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


that will be remembered? 


INLAND 
“EMPRESS” 
CARAFE 


Stunning new styl- 
ing in lustrous 
brass and 22-carat 
gold. High fash- 
ion for 1956. 
Hand-blown glass 
with gold deco- 
ration, fired in 
for permanence. 
8-cup size 

retails $5, 12- 

cup size $6, 

price main- 
tained. 


INLAND CARAFETTES 


Individual 2-cup cof- 
fee servers, trimmed 
in copper or platinum 
and with matching 
tripod warmers. Re- 
tail (2 in a box) at 
$5, price maintained. 


@ Also other fa- 
mous Inland Glass 
table service 
items. 


MODERN GRIDDLE 


Homemakers fall in love 
with this contemporary 
square-shaped heavy 
cast-aluminum griddle. 
Retails at 

$6.50, price 
maintained. 


@ Also famous Club Aluminum 
sauce pans, chicken fryers, 
roasters, etc. 


Premium Division 


CLUB ALUMINUM 


® PRODUCTS CO. 


1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14 


Mail Promotion 


BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail Counsel 


What Do You Think ? 


HONEST? I don’t know—but I do know that some of the techniques 
and the copy used by mail-order sellers leave me doubting the sincerity 
of the offer—and the quality of their products. For example, here’s 
part of a four-page letter just received from a reputable publisher 
who must find this kind of selling works for him. Almost all of his 
many mailings follow a similar pattern: 
“Coming in Three Weeks .. . 
‘For salesmen who DON’T want to make 
just a hundred a week 
BIG LEAGUE SALESMANSHIP 

(an explosive new book that will rock 

the selling profession to its dollar foun- 

dations )”’ 

“In three weeks we shall release to the business world a blazing 

new book that will set thousands of dissatisfied salesmen financially 
on fire.” 


THAT'S THE OPENING — the copy goes on to offer a book that 
“vibrates with one great idea;” it tells me I’m getting first crack at 
it because my name appears on a rather special list; this is the only 
book that gives me the “big money” method for every step in selling. 

I’m promised, but not guaranteed an immediate bonus... . 

“Right at the start, just as a sample, it gives you a bonus—a big 
league method that gives you at once a 25% raise. This means that 
if you’re now making $6,600 you automatically move right up to 
$7,500.” 

The balance of the letter is high-pressure but it offers some sound 
benefits that should encourage salesmen to make a $4.95 investment— 
if the sale isn’t killed in the first two pages of blazing copy. 

The three closing paragraphs use copy like this .. . 

“no letter can begin to do justice to this bombshell of a book.” 

“feel for yourself the financial fire in this book.” 

“the advance demand for this book is so heavy.” 

Frankly, I read the letter through only because direct mail is 
my business—but selling is too. And I must confess that the copy 
made me feel as though this firm thinks all salesmen have a pretty low 
IQ. I don’t like to think my intelligence is below par... . I didn’t buy. 


Here’s another example from another form: 


“ACCEPT WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS this new 480-page Exec- 


utives Handbook as a new or renewal subscriber to. . . 
“Announcing a Management Aid I would like you to have as a gift.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


And then for two-thirds of this one-page letter this publisher 
“sold” me on the benefits of his free gift. He told me it had a value 
of $12.50 or at least he’d sell it at that price if it were sold separately. 

The subscription price to his product, a business management 
magazine, was only $8.50 for 26 months. 

It’s hard to quarrel with success—and so many magazines have 
adopted this technique that maybe it is the only way to sell the 
American public. Maybe it was just the startling contrast of a $12.50 
gift on an $8.50 purchase that stopped me cold. What do you think? 

The fact is—I can use business management help but I didn’t buy. 
Maybe I got scared away from a good opportunity. 

And I can’t help wondering if this kind of selling isn’t under- 
cutting the value of the product. I know it’s done to up circulation 
to sell space. But wouldn’t they possibly sell more, more profitably by 
pinpointing specific benefits to my own interests? After all, the mailer 
in this case knew something about me from the characteristics of the 
mailing list selected. 


HOW DO YOU REACT TO THIS KIND OF SELLING? | wish 
you'd write and tell me—and let me have examples of mail you like 
and don’t like and tell me why. And best of all . . . let me have sam- 
ples of your direct mail—along with the facts on use, and the results 


good or bad. Let’s exchange ideas. 


PRINTED PROMOTION THAT'S DIFFERENT! Whether you’re 
a teetotaler or no, you'll enjoy the Browne Vintners folders (6) pro- 
duced by Dickie-Raymond. I'll bet they were a standout among all 
the giveaway promotion found in liquor stores. 

Proof too that there are one thousand and one ways to say the 
same thing and keep your copy fresh and sales “wise.” I know I get 
awfully tired of the same old cry of Blurps is the best . . . the finest 
quality .. . produced under most sanitary conditions, etc. Don’t you? 


GALLERY OF MARTINI EXPERTS... who don’t stir without 
Noilly Prat is the headline stopper on an attractive two-color on 
white folder that sells with a light hand and imagination. Two in- 


gredients guaranteed to improve both direct mail and martinis. 


§ 
near 
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Format: 614” x 13” folded to 314” x 614”, making 8 pages; 
printed one side in brown and black, on the reverse in green and 
black; cartoon illustrations with minimum, but good, copy. 

Readers find fun in identifying themselves in this gallery of exur- 
banites — meanwhile they’re exposed to subtle sell. For example: 
Institutional copy on last two pages stirs prospects into buying. 

Another of the folders in this series I like is Uncle Yosef’s Favorite 
“Yust So” Story which uses a fairy tale technique to tell How 
Danish Cherry Kijafa (Kee-Yaffa) Got Its Name. 

Direct advertising is flexible and whether it is delivered by mail 


or across the counter, sales effect is limited only by your imagination. 
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“The trouble with 
the world is that the 
Stupid are cocksure 
and the intelligent 
full of doubt.” 


Our customers, bless ’em, 
are intelligent. But, at 
first they, too, had doubts 
about us and our letter, 
the letter with the Built- 
In card...Reply-O-Letter. 


Not being stupid (cock- 
sure) they gave us a 
chance to prove the skill 
of our creative people arid 
the pulling power of 
Reply-O-Letter. 


Happy relationships, 
some of 23 years stand- 
ing, have resulted. Our 
copy writers never insult 
our customers’ intelli- 
gence, and Reply-O- Let- 
ter never lets them down! 


If you have a continuing 
need for direct mail re- 
sults, the combination of 
good copy and Reply-O- 
Letter may be just what 
it takes to quiet your own 
very intelligent doubts. 


23rd year of Service to 
organizations in every field 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KLM-ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
W. T. GRANT STORES 
PRENTICE HALL 
CANCER CARE 
RUST-OLEUM 


reply-o-letter 


7 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 5-8118 


Sales Offices / 
BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - TORONTO 


— 
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Sales Promotion 
idea File 


BY LARRY SCHWARTZ 
Mktg. Consultant and President, 
Wexton Advertising Agency 


| Promotion ideas packaged in familiar “| ROCK 'N ROLL YOUR WAY TO SALES 
eee looseleaf covers imply horse-car era sell- Seeking for a way to promote “Snap Jacks,” a heavy back-to-school 
ing. American-Standaré's 56 TV planbook gets| shoe, to teen agers, Thom McAn Division of Melville Shoe Co. 
| positive results with its contemporary design.) al ae oicii iaae f k? 1 » elle 0 “uaa” 
n . Phe 4 Oo : -en agers 2 r rock roll, < *Z » ? a “'s 
| Startling color — pale blue with vivid helio- = (Pre toh chee toca eae why Wad tore 
trope — screenprinted on buckram, made "7 rock ’n roll commercial. Scheduling the fully orchestrated radio 
stopper. commercial approximately every 30 minutes in 22 markets, Melville’s 
| Fa baka with devin eso Ed Gorman turned around and got a record company to publish 
call or write to see Sloves’ custom samples “Snap Jacks,” is getting free nation-wide plugging on disc jockey 
omg Dept. SM-10. se atts ; : : 
shows. Hard-hitting window and interior store display make this a 


is F OV = S' “cool” selling package. Ask Ed Gorman for a sample script. 


MECHANICAL BINDING CO. INC. POWER OF DIRECT MAIL 
601 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 1, aga Major bread company tried unsuccessfully for 20 years to cri ick 


ae ee ne ae Se ee a am | a top New England chain of super markets, finally got O.K. for 


SAtne as Amann | three-week test that excluded in-store displays. Large-space news- 
paper ads were used on first day, strong TV schedule second day 
FLASH BULLETINS and on the third day R. L. Polk & Co., the direct mail specialists, 
r at 7 mailed reprint of ad, together with recipes, to every family in im- 
4 f message, story or mediate vicinity of every store in the chain. Test was so successful 
COLORS | orishr ore tention, that the chain took on the brand. The bread company’s ad agency 
, conducted survey among consumers, discovered that among those 
/ LARGE ep vas 4 : who had seen bread advertising, 7% recalled seeing the newspaper 
CHOICE bakes eanted ‘ ads, 3% recalled the ‘ITV commercials and 31% recalled receiving 
READY mealies enghae tatssthte ty: SE the mailing. Full details available from Lawrence G. Chait, R. L. 
FOR FAST ) Ricccaeak tae aint sana | Polk & Co., 60 East 56 St., New York City. 
DELIVERY 


FREE PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 


f REE sortenint. : see. SEN tae Can your product be used as a prop on TV shows, in magazine 


articles, in other manufacturers’ ads? If so, send publicity release 
NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES, INC. to business magazines, letters to editors, TV producers, photographers, 
CG) 18 E.48TH ST. NEW YORK 1, NY ad managers, other key people, offering to provide your product as 


PHONE Eld a prop on 24 hours’ notice. You'll be amazed at the results. 


ORDERS COME HOME TO ROOST 
DRAKE PERSONNEL Guild Foundations airmailed sample of new product in package 


Rapid—Confidential— with homing pigeon. Seventy-five percent of 105 stores sent orders 
Nationwide back via pigeon within 24 hours. Wonderful way to dramatize appeal 
to “order now.” 


Headquarters Nationally for Sales 
Executives, Advertising and 
Marketing. 


Please briefly outline your specific HOW TO GET PEOPLE ON YOUR SIDE 

ig oe sgthan ree sndiggerene Max Buck, WRCA-TV (New York) mailed 36” tape measure 

perelecion a ee to 500 “official scouts” commissioned to select “Miss Color TV.” 

220 S$. State St. HA 7-8600 Identification card accompanied bust-measuring tape, stated bearer 
_— is not being fresh but is just doing his duty. 
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The Niagara Executive Cushion. 


lie on for a new sense of well-being 
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Want to be thoughtful, 
unusual and practical? 


THIS CHRISTMAS, 
GIVE THAT SPECIAL CUSTOMER THE 


ee a 
4 


Ye 
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CYCLO MASSAGE 


EXECUTIVE 


CUSHION 


... A wonderful aid in relieving nervous tension, fatigue 


Be the most thoughtful giver this season 
—give the wonderful Niagara Cyclo- 
Massage Executive Cushion. This gift 
tells your very special customer or 
associate that you have his best interests 
at heart—his comfort, health and well- 
being. 

A few minutes of soothing, deep- 
penetrating Niagara Cyclo-Massage 
during the day will help him relax, and 
relieve nervous tension, muscle stiffness 
and that dead-tired feeling so common 


SEND COUPON, 
OR CALL 
JAMESTOWN 
2201 
(Mercer Co., Pa.) 


Name___ 


Address 


1 OF gtr 
<e rs 080 97 
Oe 
> 


Py 
jaranteed by y 


| SAnen MONARCH MASSAGE, LTD., FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


among busy executives. Three years of 
clinical testing in many outstanding 
teaching hospitals and medical schools 
confirms these highly beneficial values 
of Niagara Cyclo-Massage. 

The Niagara Executive Cushion is an 
ideal gift . .. it’s new, different, prac- 
tical, will last a lifetime, will be used 
every day, and will help promote better 
health. What better qualifications could 
a gift have? 


NIAGARA, Dept. SM-106, Adamsville, Pa. 


Please send full details, including quantity discount information, about 
the Niagara Executive Cushion. 


CATALOGS 
Should Be 


PRACTICAL 


Loose-Leaf—for easy addition or dele- 
tion of pages. Durable—because they get 
a lot of handling. Flat stacking—for neat 
desk piles. Flat opening—for easy han- 
dling and readability. Expandable—for 
additions of possibly bulky material. 
Economical—because quantities run into 
money. 


This all adds up to Accopress Binders 
for your catalog covers. They give your 
catalogs all the above advantages—plus 
all the appeal you can build into a cover 
with color, embossing or printing. 


Write us your needs, or ask your sta- 
tioner to show you the complete Acco 
line for keeping papers together in every 
department of your business. 


The Accopress 
Binder com- 
bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large capacity 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 


log Covers. 


When transfer time 
comes just slip the 
bound papers from 
the Accobind Folder, 
insert a new Acco 
Fastener and the 
Folder is ready for 


another year’s filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 


ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 


THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 
(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 


and other filing supplies 


ACCO propucrs, Inc. 


Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sales Promotion 


Idea File 


MAKE YOUR BUSINESS CARD SELL 


Who says you have to stick to the same old concept of a business 
card? Lakeside Laboratories, Milwaukee, has put a handy date- 
finding calendar dial chart on the face of its salesmen’s calling card, 
encouraging prospects to keep the card handy. And Bernard Friedel- 
son of Credit Exchange has printed his card folded in half, with the 
entire inside surface an actual business reply card, making it easy 
for the people he’s called on to request further information. Pictorial 
Reproductions, Inc., ‘Tuckahoe, N. Y., has perfected a business card 
that changes its message as you move it slightly. Girl winks too, just 
like on the beer displays. 


INEXPENSIVE POINT-OF-PURCHASE TRANSPARENCY 

Remarkable new process lifts the ink from any printed surface, 
transfers it to sheet of clear vinyl, making beautiful, long-lasting 
transparency. Ad reprints, tear sheets or any other printed material 
may be used. For sample mounted in illuminated shadow box, send 
two copies of your material and $10 to Transichrome, Inc., 52 East 
19 St., New York City. Prices in quantity are substantially lower 
than Kodachrome transparencies. 


MAIL 3-D VIEWER AND SLIDES IN +10 ENVELOPE 


Imagine sending your prospects a 3-D viewer and 10 3-D color 
slides of your product in use, new display, plant, etc., all folded flat 
in a #10 envelope! All for only 25 cents! Georgian Studios, 79-10 


37 Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


ANIMALS ANYONE? 


World’s largest walking posterboard is Wendy, the mechanical 
elephant, available on rental basis from George Wendelken, 52 West 
53 St., New York 19. Makes a spectacular ad at trade show, public 
exhibit or on the streets. Live animals, from burros to kangaroos, may 
be bought from Wild Animal Compound, P. O. Box 1611, Vero 
Beach, Fla. They are popular as contest prizes. 


This column, which is to be a review of 
sales-producing tools and ideas, will be a 
regular monthly feature in SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT. It is designed to stimulate 
the thinking of sales-minded executives. 
Contributions to the column should be 
sent to Larry Schwartz, president, Wex- 
ton Advertising Agency, c/o SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Where possible, attach sample 
and description of results. Schwartz will 
answer inquiries regarding sources of 
specific sales promotion materials. 
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TOP TEN BRANDS 


'~ HOVE TOM, Texas 


SONAL INTERVIEW 
uRVEY oF THE 
N HOME MARKET 
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THE HousTON PosT 


The Houston Post's Second Annual 


Top Ten Brands Houston Post Study 


..Yours 


THE HOUSTON Post 


Written and Edited to Merit Your Confidence 


OCTOBER 5, 


For The Asking 


@ The new 1956 consumer inventory reporting 
the Top Ten Brands in Houston homes and 
stores is just off the press. It shows the Houston 
market — for foods, beverages, household prod- 
ucts, drugs, sundries, toiletries, appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and many other products. 

This is the second annual Top Ten Brands 
study made in Houston by Dan E. Clark, II & 
Associates, Inc. 


Represented Nationally by 


1956 


Compare this new 1956 study against the 1955 
study for product trends in Houston. This is 
a highly valuable advertising tool for national 
manufacturers, advertising agencies and distribu- 
tors interested in local and national shifts and 
trends in product preference. 

To get your free copy, write The Houston 
Post or see your Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 


representative. 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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CHARLES MOLLA, who designs his own products, displays 
some of his stylized wrought iron work. When he decided to 
go into “knocked-down” furniture in 1946, he threw away 


This Gamble Paid Off: 
Molla Designs and Ships ‘K. 


"It won't work," said the wiseacres in the furniture indus- 
try. But "ignorantly stubborn" Charles Molla tore up his 
piant, slashed his costs, and sold his dealers on the basis 
of protected profits and reduced inventory investment. 


BY ALICE B. ECKE 


“When we scrapped all the dies 
in our plant and adopted knocked- 
down construction of our line of metal 
furniture, we did so because we had 
to find a way to cut costs.”"—Charles 
Molla, president, Molla, Inc. 

Competitors called the idea radi- 
cal, predicted disaster. 
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But at the end of the first full year 
sales had doubled ; handling costs had 
dropped 50% and shipping costs 
37%. By the end of 1955 the company 
had risen from ninth to second place 
in gross volume in the industry. 
Among the four quality wrought iron 
and cast aluminum furniture manu- 


every die in the factory and redesigned the entire line, so 
that it could be produced, packed and shipped flat and 
unassembled, In all, there were several hundred items. 


Dp.” 


facturers (Lee L. Woodward & Sons, 
John B. Salterini Co., Inc., and 
Brown-Jordon) with national distri- 
bution backed by national advertising, 
Molla does 35% of the gross volume 
in wrought iron and cast aluminum 
units. 

Ten years ago Molla, was a small, 
obscure company, even though the 
Molla family had been in the wrought 
iron business for over 50 years. Sales 
for 1947 amounted to $298,450. In 
1955 they had increased to $1,680,- 
300. This year, projecting sales for 
the first six months, volume will run 
slightly over $2 million. 


How it all came about: The trek to 
suburbs during the past 10 years has 
created a big new sales potential for 
wrought iron and cast aluminum fur- 
niture. Sales are increasing as mil 
lions of Americans transform their 
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terraces and gardens into dining and 
living areas. Metal furniture is also 
becoming popular for small apart- 
ments because its light, airy design 
gives them a more spacious appear- 
ance. 

To Charles Molla, this trend 
opened up a new vista for metal furni- 
ture. But how, he wondered, could 
he, a manufacturer of high-price 
quality wrought iron and cast alumi- 
num furniture, stay in business in a 
field which had suddenly become 
fiercely competitive? He could not, 
with his background, sacrifice quality. 

A major cost in making wrought 
iron and cast aluminum furniture is 
materials handling, which obviously 
has to be absorbed by the consumer. 
Production costs are high because as- 
sembled parts are so dificult to move 
from one processing step to the next. 
These include cleaning and finishing, 
metalizing, rustproofing, 
storing and shipping. 

As Charles Molla says, “It cost us 
more to jackass the furniture around 
the plant than it did to make it.” 

The big break for Molla came im- 
mediately after World War II when 
government contracts were completed 
and the company started to make the 
only product for which it could get 
materials—barbecue grills. To cut 
production costs, they were manufac 
tured and shipped unassembled. 

When Molla went back to making 
furniture in 1945, the idea of further 
utilizing the knocked-down technique 
intrigued Charles Molla. But, he 
argued, it meant a complete break 
with everything he knew about the 
metal furniture business and a major 
overhauling of his entire plant—to 
say nothing of a huge capital invest- 
ment. 

However, Molla made his decision. 
He threw away every die in the plant 
and started from scratch. He spent 
a year redesigning the entire line of 
hundreds of items so they could be 
made and shipped KD. 

The Molla KD construction is ex 
clusive and patented. “However,” 
company management says, “‘its great- 
est protection by far is that retooling 
and redesigning of an entire line by 
a competitor would be so expensive 
today as to be impractical. In addi- 
tion, we have no fear of KD com- 
petitors because we are so far in ad- 
vance of the industry in production 
methods, sales technique and efh 
ciency.” 

This is how KD construction 
works today in Molla’s new one-level 
plant in Westbury: 

Raw material—iron and aluminum 
bar—moves through a basic proc 
essing department where it is cut to 


spraying, 


length, bent, notched, spot-welded or 
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AN EIGHT-YEAR GUARANTEE against rust is an important selling point for 
Molla. The wrought iron surfaces are sandblasted, then sprayed with molten zinc 
through an acetylene torch gun. Furniture is produced on an assembly-line basis. 


Molla furniture with an article and 
cover treatment in “Living for Young 


Homemakers” in June of this year. 


A 
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CONTRACT WORK accounts for a | 
This is a typical installation of Molla wrought iron furniture in a hotel lounge. 


KNOCKED-DOWN approach changed 
Molla’s operation. It cut handling costs 
50% and shipping costs 37%. Floor 
space required was sharply reduced. 


a 
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arge share of Molla production and sales. 
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arc-welded, with all steps resulting in 
a subassembly such as a seat or a back 
or a table frame. It is then inven- 
toried. 

When an order comes to the shop 
the proper subassemblies are pulled 
out of inventory and placed on a mo- 
bile truck or, as Charles Molla calls 
it, “a conveyor belt system on wheels.” 

This rack, occuying 24 square feet 
of space, can carry, at one time, a 
table top frame, its pedestal or legs, 
subassemblies for four or six chairs, 
a three-part sectional sofa, two arm- 
chairs, an ottoman and a coffee table! 
Before KD was used this order would 
have occupied about 150 square feet 
of space as it moved from one proc- 
essing step to the next. 

While on the rack the subassem- 
blies move through cleaning and 
metalizing, rustproofing, 
spraying and lacquering, and are then 
rolled to the shipping department. 
Bolts and nuts have already been put 
in place, rather than shipped in a 
bag as a separate item. Each unit is 
packed flat in a carton which includes 
an instruction sheet and drawing of 
the unit, and a small wrench. (The 
products are assembled by dealers and, 
in rare instances, consumers. ) 

Cushions and pads, already stored 
in cartons and identified by serial 
numbers, are in the shipping depart- 
ment. Plate glass is drop-shipped from 
the glass manufacturer. 

“KD has made for plant efficiency,” 
says Molla, “and a much greater 
quantity is produced in a compara- 
tively small area. Lower echelon la- 
bor has been eliminated as a major 
pay roll consideration. In fact, the 
ratio of pay roll to sales has dropped 
sharply: from 32.6% in 1947 to 
24.1% in 1954, where it is now hov- 
ering. 

“Over the same period individual 
wages have increased well over 100%. 
not including benefits. A welder got 
95 cents an hour in 1946. He now 
gets $2.08. A bench handler in the 
same period advanced from 75 cents 
an hour to $1.80. 

“Molla believes in making use of 
talents. 


finishing, 


We have never stopped a 
man trom trying out a new idea. 
here iS a constant upgrading in 
classifications.” 


The Molla approach to the price 
problem is this: Regardless of what 


competition does pricewise, Molla 
holds to quality and thus increases the 
profit at the promotion end. “Some- 
times,” says Charles Molla, “the way 
to beat competition is to pay no at- 
tention to it—just have confidence in 
what you are doing. We had to be 
ignorantly stubborn to succeed.” 
While much of the promotional 
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end of the industry was continually 
pounding away on a five-piece dinette 
set to retail for $49.50, Molla con- 
tinued to sell, in greater and greater 
quantities, dinette sets ranging from 
$180 to $1,200 because it was sure 
the market was there and that it could 
be maintained. Rather than sacrifice 
this market, Molla’s objective is to 
increase efficiency in the plant. Over 
the past 10 years, despite increases in 
costs, the company has been in a po- 
sition to maintain and improve quality 
with few or no changes in price. 


How the sales program was built 
around the KD construction: The fur- 
niture industry, Sales Manager B. 
Elliott Brennan points out, is basically 
a small industry. Approximately 80% 
of the manufacturers have less than a 
million-dollar annual volume. ‘Trans- 
portation difficulties and the custom- 
made nature of the business are te 
some extent responsible for this fact. 

Historically, Brennan says, fur- 
niture has been, and still is, sold 
through independent contractors on a 
commission basis, rather than employe 
salesmen on a salary basis. A 1954 
National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers survey reveals that 
84% of the salesmen are independent 
contractors. Ninety-eight percent of 
them sell on a straight commission 
basis—no guaranteed expenses, etc. 
Commissions vary all over the lot, 
based on type of furniture, promo- 
tional or regular price, carload or- less, 
high style or regular, type of user 
(wholesaler or jobber), closeouts and 
contract 


Another important point brought 


out in the N.A.F.M. survey is that 
94% of all furniture salesmen sell 
more than one line; the average sales- 
man sells three or four lines. 

Molla has 18 salesmen in the 
United States. They sell on a straight 
commission basis and they sell at least 
two other lines—the majority, three 
other lines. 

“Combine these factors with the 
factor of distance,” says Brennan, 
“and supervision of these salesmen— 
the most important job in sales man 
agement—can be difficult.” 

About four years ago Molla started 
to build up distribution. Prior to that 
time, emphasis was placed on ‘“‘class” 
distribution. Only salesmen who had 
a following in quality furniture stores 
and decorator shops were. employed. 
However, as a result of higher income 
levels and increased suburban living, 
wrought iron and cast aluminum fur- 
niture of good quality started on its 
way. 

Specialty shops that had originated 
in Florida spread throughout the East 
and in California. Wayside furniture 


stores became more and more impor- 
tant to Molla. Department stores, 
too, started to go after the quality- 
line market. Small stores, in particu- 
lar, were quick to take advantage of 
it. 

“We then found,” says Brennan, 
“that our ‘class-conscious’ salesmen 
were not calling on this type of out- 
let. In fact, they were not even aware 
of their existence. To some of them, 
our line was not important income- 
wise; they did not appreciate the po- 
tential business. Others had become 
aware of the possibilities but needed 
to have new outlets pinpointed for 
them. 

“Tt was difficult to find these new 
outlets because they are not. usually in 
the downtown areas or in shopping 
centers. They try to locate on main 
highways with plenty of parking 
space around them, and in a spot 
which is easily accessible to at least 
two towns or as many as possible. 

“Tists of new outlets are not avail- 
able, but our vice-president, Otto 
Molla, writes a personal letter of con- 
gratulation whenever an announce- 
ment of a new furniture outlet is pub- 
lished in a newspaper or a business- 
paper. He also sends letters whenever 
promotions, transfers or new positions 
are announced. 

“Copies of these letters are sent to 
our salesmen in their respective terri- 
And a copy of each letter is 
filed in a one-month follow-up file. 
If no additional information is re- 
ceived from a salesman within a 
month’s time, he is queried. 

“As these outlets continued to mul- 
tiply and our volume increased, terri- 
tories became unmanageable and diff- 
cult or impossible to cover. We then 
started to think in terms of trading 
areas, rather than state boundaries, 
in realigning and ‘breaking up’ terri- 
tories. Our representation west of the 
Mississippi had been very sketchy. In 
1953 we set up four territories in that 
area, based on trading areas. In June 
1956 we split up another territory, 
giving us a total of five in that area. 
Volume in these territories increased 
considerably during 1955 and _ they 
are showing better than average in 


tories. 


creases for 1956. 

“Again using trading areas as a 
basis, we have realigned six of our 
nine territories in the area east of the 
Mississippi. However, we have had 
considerable resistance to these changes 
because the other lines our salesmen 
sell still are covered on a state bound- 
ary basis. We have held to our deci- 
sion, though, and it is working out 
very well. I recently traveled with 
one of our salesmen who told me that 
in 30 years of traveling he had learned 
to schedule his trips fairly well. ‘The 
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You'll find Grit 


1/1 postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 


offices mentioned in the text really exist 


in all these Clevelands... 


but not in Cleveland, Ohio 


Your sales may be Plush (Oreg.) in the big cities— 
and that’s fine—but if they Droop CW.Va.) in the 
small towns you're a long way from your true 
potential. 

Grit can help you reach it. 

For here’s the national weekly which above all 
others speaks for small-town people . . . true small- 
town people who are so far away from a metropolitan 
center that a trip there is an adventure . . . families 
you envied during your vacation as you sped by 
their comfortable homes on elm-lined streets. 

Consider these facts. Grit is read by some 4 
million people. It reaches 16,000 small towns 
throughout the length and breadth of this land— 
towns without daily papers, towns lacking the 
metropolitan multiplicity of advertising media, 
towns difficult to cover adequately. No other na- 
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tional publication has a prayer of equaling Grit’s 
circulation concentration in towns of 2500 and less 
—an eyebrow-raising 58.53%. And 90.15% of the 
850,000-plus copies of Grit sold each week repre- 
sents single-copy sales. 

Media men are beginning to characterize Grit as 
a ‘‘hot book.’’ Circulation and advertising are up 

. and they're getting upper every issue. Adver- 
tisers like to get in on a good thing, which Grit is. 
You can buy a year-round, big-space schedule for 
the price of a single page in a mass circulation 
weekly. 

Grit (Tex.) Sells (Ala.) Small (idaho) Towners 
N.Y.)! 


Grit Publishing Co Williamsport, Pa. Represented by Scolaro, 
Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Closing +e Sale 


A 16mm. sound motion picture 
featuring BORDEN and BUSSE 


%& how sales chomps weave a thread of 
closing all through the presentation 


¥e methods topnotchers use to find the 
key issues for closing 


% how to translate product features into 
order-winning buyer benefits 


%& how to rivet the customer's attention to 
the presentation 


%& how winning salesmen ask for the order 
at closing time—repeatedly, if necessary. 


You can rent or buy a print of CLOS 
ING THE SALE. Details, plus our new 
film catalog, mailed on request. Write 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


e Chicago 40, Ill. 


WHEREVER 
vou SAY 
IN THE 


Let NATIONAL VAN LINES 


make your move worry- 
free and economical ! 


Whether you're moving yourself, or 
you're a company executive responsible 
for moving transferred personnel, 
National can save you money and time. 
National pre-plans every move. Careful 
packing by bonded packers; direct service 
to destination aboard one hygienically 
clean, dustproof, rainproof van; unpack- 
ing and furniture set-up exactly as the 
customer wishes — all these are National 
service features that add up to econom- 
ical, worry-free moving! 

Call your local agent — listed under “Moving” 

in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


LINES :. 


SINCE 1929 


America’s Fastest Growing Nationwide Moving Company 
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areas he had objected to losing when 
we realigned his territory were areas 
he later discovered he had never been 
able to cover adequately. “hey were 
areas which were unimportant to him, 
but important to the salesman in an 
adjacent territory. 

“As personnel changes became nec- 
essary, we looked for salesmen to 
whom our quality line would be im- 
portant. We wanted salesmen with 
another nonconflicting line which is 
sold, or could be sold, to all types of 
furniture stores — department stores, 
wayside stores, specialty and decora- 
tor shops — ‘hungry salesmen’ who 


beat the bushes. 


Problem: Finding Salesmen 


“Businesspaper advertising did not 
attract the type of salesmen we want- 
ed; neither were commercial agencies 
very helpful. In New England we 
had tried unsuccessfully for nearly 
two months to find the caliber of 
salesmen we wanted. Finally, the 
New England Manufacturers Repre- 
sentatives Association was recom- 
mended. Within two days the asso- 
ciation’s secretary had arranged inter- 
views with 11 salesmen who had al- 
ready been screened. The two men I 
finally selected have been very satis- 
tactory. 

“We have found that most of the 
other states or areas have similar as- 
sociations or travelers organizations 
that are helpful in finding salesmen 
for us.” 

Molla now has 13 territories and 
18 salesmen covering them. Through 
these men, the company has estab- 
lished a sales policy which is called 
“Selective Multiple Distribution.” Its 
furniture is not sold through dis- 
tributors or direct, but only through 
registered dealers. As Brennan ex- 
plains, it is “selective distribution car- 
ried one step farther.” 

Basically, the Molla line is sold in 
four price ranges. For example, a five- 
piece dinette set sells for $190, $245, 
$410 and $735 (all retail). Coordi- 
nated pieces — sofas, sectionals, easy 
chairs, occasional tables and all ac- 
cessory dining pieces — are also avail- 
able in each of these price ranges. In 
each price range more than one pat- 
tern or style is available. For instance, 
for $245 there are four different pat- 
terns. 

With this variety of patterns in 
each price range it is possible for 
Molla salesmen to work with more 
than one dealer in each shopping area 
and protect them and their patterns 
against price cutting competition. 
This, Brennan points out, means care- 
ful selection of each dealer and, in 
addition, each dealer must be aware 


of the other dealers and the patterns 
available to each one. In a highly 
competitive area, where the policy of 
one store is to undersell the other 
stores, Molla must decide whether to 
sell that store or to sell the other two 
or three stores that maintain price, 
and hope that they will give Molla 
an equal or better volume. 

In the majority of these cases the 
decision is made by Molla salesmen. 
In some instances, if the problem is 
complicated, Molla management steps 
in and makes the decision together 
with the salesman. For example, 
Molla had sold John Wanamaker in 
Philadelphia for a number of years. 
Molla volume in Philadelphia through 
this one store was not sufficient to 
give the company its share of that 
market. For several years Straw- 
bridge & Clothier department store 
had indicated that it would be glad 
to listen to the Molla sales story. ‘The 
Molla salesman finally convinced 
John Wanamaker executives that 
sales to Strawbridge & Clothier could 
be made without harm to their store, 
and that Molla could control the 
situation within reason. 

Another example at the other ex- 
treme is in New York City. Molla 
has two choices: It can sell to Macy’s, 
but if it does, Macy’s 6% policy pre- 
vents it from selling to almost every 
other department store in the city. 
The alternative is to pass up Macy’s 
and concentrate on two or three other 
scores, in the hope that their com- 
bined volume will equal or exceed 
that of Macy’s. In many instances, 
Brennan says, the latter is the better 
solution, especially for a quality line 
which requires expert sales technique 
on the part of the floor salesman. 

All dealer inquiries are thoroughly 
checked to determine whether or not 
they are bona fide. If there is reason 
for doubt and if additional informa- 
tion is not available, inquiries are re- 
ferred back to the salesmen for action 
and comments. This method -of se- 
lecting dealers is serving Molla well 
by reason of the fact that it protects 
the dealers. They are encouraged to 
advertise the Molla line, to display it 
and to carry it in inventory. 


Service to dealers: Molla now sells 
through 500 dealers. “We cannot 
overemphasize the role our KD con- 
struction has played in offering a wide 
range of services to dealers,” says 
Brennan. This is what it does: 

Once Molla sells a dealer, the next 
step is to undersell him. Why? Be- 
cause of KD, Molla warehouses his 
inventory. This means that the dealer 
needs very little inventory. KD per- 
mits Molla to make and maintain a 
large inventory of parts and to carry 
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a large number of standard finishes 
and fabrics. KD permits delivery 
within three weeks, even at the height 
of the season. 

Where another wrought iron and 
cast aluminum furniture manufac- 
turer would require a dealer to place 
an order for at least 50% of his entire 
season’s needs immediately, Molla 
requires only a representative display 
plus, if possible, a minor back-up 
stock. Generally, this is an investment 
representing about 15% of the sea- 
son’s needs, giving the dealer a six- 
time or better turnover on his original 
investment for the season, compared 
to a less than three-time turnover in 
any other leading line. 

This, Molla management points 
out, has a healthy effect on the deal- 
er’s profit picture. A small investment 
enables him to maintain confidence. 
With no inventory, there is no need 
for closeouts. Says Brennan: “Our 
technique has another important plus 
factor: We get year-round displays of 
our furniture.” 

Molla channels all inquiries and/or 
orders through dealers. For example, 
a consumer who lives in Seattle re- 
cently had seen and admired Molla 
furniture while visiting in the South. 
He came to the Molla showroom in 
New York City to discuss his re- 
quirements. The result was an order 
for approximaately $6,427 at retail. 
‘The order was channeled through the 
Molla Seattle dealer, Frederick & 
Nelson department store. 


Contract work and the sales setup 
for it: “This was difficult at first,” 


“Both our new and 
old salesmen are well equipped to sell 
regular dealers in the categories in 
which we are interested. However, to 
most of them, contract work was a 
new field, as it was to us until re- 
cently. Lists of dealers who concen- 
trated on this type of business were 
not readily available. 

“However, we obtained from Jn- 
stitutions Magazine lists of dealers 
who had participated in the maga- 
zine’s promotions. We also received 
help from publications in the hospital 
and hotel field. In this way we were 
able to build up a list which we 
checked with Dun & Bradstreet. We 
then sent a letter to these dealers, 
giving them facts about Molla furni- 
ture and a list of installations we had 
made in public institutions. Included 
was a return post card. Response was 
over 60%. We now have at our 
fingertips an active list of hotel pur- 
chasing agents, contract dealers and 
decorators. ‘These prospects work 
almost exclusively from our catalog 
and from samples. 

Selling to them is difficult, how- 


says Brennan. 
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ever, because we do not sell stock to 
them. We keep them informed by 
calling on them and by correspond- 
ence. In this way we learn of execu- 
tives who are planning jobs. They 
specify our line and, if the plans are 
accepted, the orders are automatic. 
Calls on this trade are primarily mis- 
sionary.” 

Original contact for contract work 
is made by any Molla salesman. ‘Top 
management steps in as the impor 
tance or value of the order becomes 
apparent. For many of these jobs 
special items are specified. ‘This re- 
quires changes in production sched- 
ules, pricing, redesigning, etc. Cus- 
tomers are... 


@ Contract dealers—organizations 
specializing in purchasing supplies for 
public installations. 


© Contract departments set up by 
furniture and department stores, such 
as Sloane’s, Macy’s, B. Altman & 
Co. and Marshall Field & Co. 


e Buying agencies set up by indi- 
vidually owned or controlled hotels. 
They purchase supplies for only those 
hotels. 


® Individual dealers and interior 
decorators who work on small instal- 
lations. 


© Importers and exporters who re- 
ceive original orders from customers 
outside of the United States. Molla 
drop-ships in most of these cases. 


Ninety-seven percent of the con- 
tract business is based on items in the 
Molla catalog, with decorators modi- 
fying them as to color and metal, 
fabric on cushions, etc. 

Only three percent of the contract 
business involves actual structural 
changes such as length or making a 
completely special piece. ‘This, of 
course, affects the price structure on 
contract. 

Molla goes out of its way to pro- 
tect its dealers. 

A card index lists every regular 
dealer, decorator and contract dealer 
ever called on. It provides informa- 
tion about discounts, personnel and 
titles. All catalogs and sales tools 
sent out are entered in it. It indicates 
whether or not a prospect has been 
sold and, if sold, whether for stock 
or from catalog. If a stock customer, 
it indicates what lines were displayed 
and when ordered. Information about 
the desirability of the various accounts 
is also entered in the index. If for 
any reason Molla management ques- 
tions a given order, the order is with- 
held, pending settlement. 

For example, on May 24, 1956, 


the Little House Shop, Ardmore, Pa., 
telephoned an order amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000 retail. “The next 
morning the manager of the shop 
telephoned to cancel the order, saying 
that he had been advised by his cus- 
tomer that he could buy the furniture 
from someone else at a discount. ‘The 
Little House Shop was immediately 
advised by Molla that everyone would 
be on the lookout for an order from 
that “someone else” and that under 
no circumstances would the order be 
accepted. 

Approximately one week later an 
order was received from an interior 
decorator in the general area of the 
Little House Shop, but not in the 
same town. This decorator claimed 
that the order was for floor display. 
The pieces ordered, including the 
metal finish and fabric selection, were 
exactly the same as on the order can- 
celed by the Little House Shop. This 
order has not as yet been accepted by 


Molla. 


Advertising is building wide ac- 
ceptance for the Molla brand name. 

Prestige advertisements, through 
The Zlowe Co., appear regularly in 
such top home service ‘magazines as 
House Beautiful, House & Garden 
and Living for Young Homemakers, 
and in The New Yorker, Town 
Country and The New York Times. 

Molla advertising has resulted in 
many consumer inquiries, but in 1956 
has been exceptionally successful. The 
first six months, January through 
June 1956, retail inquiries totaled 
3,155 compared to a total of only 
2,408 for all of 1955. 

The Molla catalog is an excellent 
advertising medium. It has wide dis- 
tribution despite the expense in put 
ting it out. Copies are sent to stock- 
ing dealers; established or accredited 
interior decorators; contract dealers ; 
salesmen for distribution among deal- 
ers; college libraries for student refer- 
ence. They are also sent on request 
to dealers who are not in areas where 
distribution is selective, with a letter 
of referral to the salesman in the 
area. 

The dealer uses the catalog as a 
selling tool. Forty percent of the 
Molla volume is sold from the cata- 
log. 
“Thus,” says Charles Molla, “we 
built our business around our KD 
construction. We have created po- 
tential demand through design and 
advertising, followed through by our 
sales organization which is united in 
its service to the dealer. Our sales- 
men all know that our greatest asset 
is a dealer who can sell our furniture 
at a legimiate profit.” 


The End 
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What is the biggest thing in the Light Construction 
Industry today? Modernization! Yessir, remodeling, 


expansion and repair of existing structures is Big Business 


today...and no mistake! And the more than 100,000 readers 


[yg of practical| builder know it best... in fact, 
| bie | do most of it. Why? Because, for more than 20 years, 
PB editors have been pointing up its profits. Modernization (as 
well as the entire light construction market) is oe up of a 


large number of small pieces, not a small number of big pieces. 


True, they are jobs you don’t see on the front pages of 


metropolitan newspapers; but they make up the profit pages of 
Mr. Builder, U.$. A. He exists in large quantity. What’s 
more, he is the mpst active, the most stable, the most profitable 
buyer you can reach the year’round. How? Through the book 


he goes by... the\book he buys by... Practical Builder! 


... Of the light 
construction industry 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3: 
Publishers of Practical Builder, Building Supply News, 
Building Material Merchant and Wholesaler, Ceramic Industry, 
Brick and Clay Record and Masonry Building 
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LAWRENCE EMLEY never dreamed the Kiwi polish he in World War II would become his life’s work. He joined 
applied to his combat boots while commanding an LST Kiwi in 1947, is now president of the American Division. 


Will Kiwi's New 39-Cent Shoe Polish 
Outsell Entrenched 25-Cent Brands ? 


President Emley's motto: "Sell at a price—no matter how 
high—to make high quality possible." But in market tests 
for new liquid polish he stubbed his toe. Next week he goes 
national, expects to make his own paste polish obsolete. 


BY ROBERT LETWIN 


[hree days before the 50th anni- 
versary of its first sale of shoe polish 
(October 13), The Kiwi Polish Co. 
Pty. Ltd. will jog the market again. 

On October 10, Kiwi Liquid Shoe 
Shine will be marketed nationally as 
the most expensive liquid shoe polish 
(39 cents a bottle). 

Although most liquid shoe polishes 
sell for about 25 cents, the company 
is confident of success. It stubbed its 
toe in Hartford, Conn., and Houston, 
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Here comes 1957--- 
fast and sure on United! 


AL-GA 
United 


4 


DISPLAY SAMPLES of °57 models leaving the East 
Coast tonight on United’s 300-mph DC-6A “Big 
Lift” Cargoliners will be in the hands of West Coast 
distributors by noon tomorrow. Cost for 100-Ib. ship- 
ment, New York to San Francisco—$24.55*. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON UNITED—United’s Re- 
served Air Freight guarantees the space you need on 
the flight you want. . . . Frequent Mainliner and 
Cargoliner departures, plus the most modern cargo 
handling facilities, get your shipment off the ground 
fast... . And United’s weather-mapping radar he!ps 


assure on-time arrival. 


Examples of United’s low Air Freight rates 

per 100 pounds 
CHICAGO to CLEVELAND . . ..... . . $4.78 
NEW YORK to DETROIT . . . . . . . . . . $5.90 
DENVER to OMAHA... . . . . . . . . $6.42 
SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES . . . .... . . $9.80 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND . . . . . . . . $24.15 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON . . . . . . $27.00 


These are the rates for many com nodities. They are often 
lower for larger shipments. Rates shown are for information 
c 


only, are subject to change, and do not include the 3% 
federal tax on domestic shipments. 


me = gall SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE...SHIP UNITED 


For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Tex., as test cities, and learned, be- 
fore its national introduction next 
week, what would take the gloss off 
its sales, 

Lawrence Emley, president, Ameri- 
can Division of the company, is 
pleased with initial market tests— 
not because of buyer confusion that 
developed, but because market experi- 
ments confirmed the principle on 
which the company was founded. The 
principle, as Emley explains it, is “sell 
at a price—no matter how high—to 
make high quality possible.’ 
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Through export to the United 
States in 1937, Kiwi affected the mar- 
ket less than slightly with its 25-cent 
tin of shoe paste wax when most do- 
mestic shoe polishes sold for 10 cents. 
But by the time World War II 
ended, Kiwi’s stain polish had set 
both the price and pattern for paste 
polishes, says Emley. 

Kiwi’s marketing beachhead in 
America, as well as throughout the 
world, was led, curiously enough, by 
the military. It was demand for the 
high-gloss polish from returning serv- 
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COLOR ADVERTISING 
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The West's Favorite Evening Newspaper 


The Los Angeles Evening 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


For Details and Reservations contact 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 


icemen, who had used the product 
abroad, that prompted establishment 
of a plant in United States. 

Kiwi polish is an Australian-born 
product with a New Zealand trade- 
mark, the kiwi bird. It was developed 
by the Ramsay family—emigrants 
from Glasgow, Scotland—who settled 
in Melbourne in 1878. William 
Ramsay produced the paste polish in 
1906 as an answer to the problem 
of restoring color and gloss to shoes 
adversely affected by weather and 
hard wear. 

Australian soldiers, particularly the 
Australian Light Horse with their 
renowned plumage, glittering bando- 
leers and leggings, were walking ad- 
vertisements for Kiwi polish wherever 
they were stationed. They were proud 
of their glistening leather. 


Favorite of Marines 


During World War I American 
soldiers first became exposed to the 
polish that conditions, recolors and 
shines leather. But there was no great 
impetus to import into the U. S. First 
appreciable demand for Kiwi devel- 
oped among U. S. Marines who had 
been stationed in Shanghai in 1936, 
during the China Incident. Spurred 
by requests from returning Marines, 
Lyons & Co., New York City, dis- 
tributor of shoe findings, imported 
Kiwi in 1937. 

World War II, with its equipment- 
cleaning habits ingrained into 13 mil 
lion Americans, saw the big demand 
for Kiwi develop. It became a favorite 
with many military units overseas. 

In 1947, decendants of the original 
Ramsays arrived in the U. S. with 
manufacturing equipment from Eng- 
land to set up a small plant in Phila- 
delphia. By the following year 
American-made Kiwi was on the mar- 
ket, with Lawrence Emley as presi- 
dent of the American Division. 

First year’s sales totaled $100,000 
of which $40,000 could be paid back 
on the original investment. Emley 
lined up four distributors during his 
first year. 

He eyed his potential markets care- 
fully. There were six: shoe retailers 
and repair shops, drug stores, variety 
chains, independent variety stores, 
groceries and military post exchanges. 

Starting with shoe stores and re- 
pair shops in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago in 1948, Emley 
spread distribution to the West Coast 
by the following year. Keeping adver- 
tising geared to a fixed percentage of 
gross sales, his early advertising con- 
sisted of 38-line ads in newspapers. 

In 1949 he turned to comic-strip 
ads which were run in selected mar- 
kets. This year saw Emley acquire 
his biggest customer, Woolworth. 
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Advertising kept pace with distri- 
bution. Finally four-color advertise- 
ments were run in Life and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, keyed to the 
theme “The shine that keeps leather 
alive.” 

“Tt was a beautiful ad,” Emley re- 
counts with a twinkle in his eye, “for 
the Leather Council, that is.” It fea- 
tured a huge piece of newly tanned 
leather. 

“We discovered through a survey 
later,” says Emley, “that Americans 
aren't interested in preserving the 
leather of their shoes. The shine is 
the thing that appeals to them.” 

This was one of the first surveys. 
Since then, market testing is the rule 
for Emley. He discovered that in- 
stead of “keeping leather alive,” his 
advertising theme should have been 
“brighter shine in half the time” 
(which placed first in the survey of 
ad appeals). Since then, the shine has 
“shown”’ in all advertising. 

When the home office laboratories 
in Melbourne shipped in some sam 
ples of a liquid polish awhile back, 
Emley ran the samples through his 
lab, a fully equipped research center 
in his new plant at Pottstown, Pa. 
Coordinating testing between home 
office and his own laboratories, Emley 
finally had a liquid product that 
matched his paste polish in quality. 


Picked Wrong Name 

Then the big mistake! Looking 
around the market, Emley noted that 
most liquid polishes which enjoyed 
good volume featured the word 
“scuff.” So Kiwi’s liquid became Scuff 
Master. It was market tested in Hart 
ford and Houston for four months, 
just about this time last year. 

It soon became evident that Scuff 
Master was a dud. Because other 
liquid polishes were designed for chil- 
dren’s shoes—to “paint” over scrapes 
and cracks—housewives bought Scuff 
Master for the same purpose (or 
didn’t buy it because it was more 
expensive than the others). 

Emley realized early that Scuff 
Master didn’t convey the intent and 
value of Kiwi’s liquid polish. “Ours 
was not a thick coating to cover up 
worn shoes, but, like our paste polish, 
a conditioner to restore and shine 
leather. It was designed for quality 
leather care. It can be used—should 
be used—on the best shoes without 
drying out the leather.” 

Firmly convinced that the ease of 
applying Kiwi liquid and its high 
quality would some day make paste 
polish obsolete—even Kiwi’s—Emley 
decided on a new tack. 

He withdrew Scuff Master from 
the test cities. A new name was sought 
in an effort to establish the product 
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as a polish for the entire family’s 
shoes—the best shoes, not the worst. 
Kiwi Liquid Shoe Shine was selected. 
“Shine” rather than “polish” was 
chosen because polish connotes work 
E-mley points out, “and our new polish 
is no work at all to apply.” 

With the new name, care was given 
to packing. A wide-base bottle to pre- 
vent tipping was designed. Its choke 
neck acts to wipe off excess polish as 
the dauber is removed from the bottle. 

“Our lab tests show that a bottle 
shines 32 average men’s shoes. So, 
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that, in the year ahead, advertisers in 
TOURIST COURT JOURNAL will sell this 
audience air-conditioning equipment for 
175,810 rental units. 


When you talk to the American Motel Market, 


put it in the —Fournal 


For 20 years TOURIST COURT JOURNAL has 
been the pioneer, the leader, the acknowledged 
spokesman of the tourist court-motel industry. 
Result? It is the fountainhead of authentic 
information on this $5-billion market. 

Want fresh facts and figures? Then send for 
INSIDE INFORMATION. It covers everything that 
goes into the construction, furnishing and 
operation of motels. What’s more, it proves 
beyond question that TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 
is your “best seller” in reaching this 
phenomenal market. Simply write Lee 
Hainline, Advertising Director, Tourist Court 
Journal, Temple, Texas, and say: “I want 
INSIDE INFORMATION. It’s yours for the asking! 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL ¢ Temple, Texas 


although we charge more, actually 
Kiwi is less expensive than competitive 
liquids that sell at 25 cents. Their 
thick liquids shine about 12.5 shoes,”’ 
Emley reports. 

Distributors and dealers can be sold 
on the high-price Kiwi, says Emley, 
because of the higher unit profit. It 
is not an easy sale, however, Since 
some 20 brands of polish are on the 
market and dealers and distributors 
generally shy away from new lines. 

Through its eight distributors, 
their salesmen and two Kiwi sales- 
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that, in the next 12 months, 250,000 motel 
rental units will be air-conditioned. 
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“What do you mean— 
you're hungry enough to eat 
the advertising pages 


of the News*?” 


*The poor man doesn’t mean any 
offense. He just means he’s been 
looking at page after page of suc- 
culent gustatory delights ever 
since he picked up his evening 
paper. For thirteen straight years 
the Chicago Daily News has car- 
ried more grocery advertising 
than any other paper in America 
—4,506,081 lines of it last year; 
4,249,605 in 1954. Significant? 
And how—because it builds big 
day-by-day sales for the food in- 
dustry. The merry tinkle of the 
cash register has proved to them 
beyond question that 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Chicago's Growing Newspaper 


HITS HOME 


The Bird 


Kiwi bird, believed to be over eight million years old and, according 
to all calculations, should have been extinct long ago, is a native of 
New Zealand. It was selected as the name and symbol of the shoe 
polish by William Ramsay, creator of the paste polish. It was a tribute 


to his wife, born in New Zealand. 


Described as a bird with poor eyesight and thick hairlike feathers, 
no tail, a beak one-third as long as its body, nostrils at the tip of its 
upper mandible, legs that can outrun most dogs, and wings—but can’t 
fly—the kiwi is the national emblem of New Zealand (just as the eagle 
is ours). It is carefully protected now to prevent its extinction. 


It got its name from the sound it makes—keewee! 


men, the company is detailing out- 
lets—market-by-market, first in test 
cities. 

To introduce Kiwi Liquid Shoe 
Shine to consumers, Kiwi created a 
35-cent money-back offer. If you buy 
a 39-cent bottle of Kiwi, you receive 
35 cents by mailing the carton top 
to the home office within 17 days of 
the original announcement. This offer 
was market tested this spring in 
Kansas City, Mo., and Atlanta 

While sales were substantial, the 
return for 35 cents was just 5% 
of stocks shipped to the test cities 
(sold to distributors). Assured that 
the company wouldn’t go broke on 
this offer, this appeal was developed 
for national use. 

Physically to handle returns in its 
own offices, Kiwi will make the offer 
in one market at a time. National 
advertising which breaks this month 
will not carry the offer. Saturation ad- 
vertising will be used in selected mar- 
kets, however. Radio and television 
spots will carry the weight of the 
special-offer advertising. Newspaper 
Sunday supplements, flagship medium 
for Kiwi, will be used for national 
coverage. First national ads for the 
liquid polish will appear next week 
in The American Weekly, Parade, 
Hearst Sunday Group, Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Journal, The Kansas 
City Star, Dayton News, and Chat- 
tanooga Times. 


Most of the advertising budget 
this year will go into promotion of 
the liquid polish, Emley reveals. 
Eventually the 35-cent offer will reach 
into all 74 markets in the U. S. 

As an added promotion, a year’s 
supply of Kiwi (12 bottles) will be 
used as a giveaway on local TV con- 
test programs. Mass displays in stores 
during the money-back offer period 
are in promotional plans, too, along 
with 200-line newspaper ads and 12 
one-minute ‘TV commercials a week. 

From last place in 1948, Kiwi has 
grown to No. 4 among shoe polish 
manufacturers in U. S. Its military 
market accounts for about 10% of 
gross sales, Emley reveals. “We still 
maintain a strong following with our 
‘original’ customers,” he says with 
pride. “A survey of Marines going 
on pass from their bases in this coun- 
try shows that their shines are Kiwi 
produced 38 to one.” 

Gross sales of Kiwi polish in the 
U. S. is in the multimillions. Dollar 
figures are not made public by the 
family-owned company which main- 
tains plants in Canada, France, Ma- 
laya, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

“Eventually we'll expand into 
other products,” reports Emley. The 
parent company in Melbourne markets 
such products as floor wax and glass 
cleaners in addition to shoe polish. 


The End 
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Behind the famous Community ‘‘South Seas”’ teaspoon, another famous figure: Mr. P. T. Noyes, 


Executive Vice-President of Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths, a grandson of the company’s 


founder 


The silver company that was born 
without a silver spoon 


Oneida Ltd. was hardly born with a silver spoon in its 
mouth. Nevertheless, from a small beginning in agriculture, 
and from there to making steel game traps, Oneida has grown 
to be one of the two largest producers of silverware in the world. 


Their success is based on vision, hard work, meticulous 
craftsmanship —and on never underestimating the power of 
a woman. 

The first advertisement for Community Plate in Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in 1902, was a tiny 42 lines. This year, Journal 
readers saw the first 3-page gatefold ad ever to appear in a 
woman’s magazine — for Community. 

Oneida realizes, as do silverware buyers, that women ac- 
count for just about all silverware purchases. So practically 


Never underestimate the power 


their entire advertising effort is now placed in women’s mag 
azines. Naturally the Journal, the No. 1 women’s magazine, 
is their bellwether. 


How does Oneida feel about Journal power? 


Dudley Sanderson, Advertising Vice-President, 
says: “The Journal’s great mass of women is 
Oneida’s natural market. Women who have taste, 
who look for honest value, are stimulated to buy by 
this deeply influential magazine.” 


Jodi ‘ 
No. 1 in circulation 
of the No. Fs magazine for women... No. 1 in newsstand sales 
. No. 1 in advertising revenue 
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GIFT NO. 28 


Pecan-Filled Carife 


Emptied of its 1% pounds of choice 
Mammoth Schley Pecan Halves, tree-ripened 
in Georgia, this handsome 8 cup carafe is 
a decorative, useful and lasting gift in itself. 
State preference for decoration in platinum 
or copper color. 

Price $7.50, Postpoid. 


Ke 
GIFT 
NO. 1-A 


5-Lb. Pecan 
Assortment 


i 
Beautiful gift box, packed as illustrated with 
one pound each of Plain Pecan Halves, 


Toasted Pecan Halves, Pecan Brittle, Chocolate 
Pecan Clusters, Pecan Pralines. 


Price $10.75, Postpaid 
GIFT NO. 1-AC.— 5 Lbs. Pecan Candies 


Beautiful gift box containing five pounds of 
assorted Pecan Candies. 


Price $9.75, Postpaid 
ey 

» Ger * 
S wNO.15 


Papershell Pecans 
in Mexican Basket 


Beautiful Mexican wicker basket contains 
full-flavored Mammoth Schley Papershell 
Pecans, 1956 crop, tree-ripened in Georgia. 
Basket is decorative and useful. 


5-Lb. Basket $5.95, Postpaid 
10-Lb. Basket — $10.95, Postpaid. 


(DISCOUNT TO FIRMS ON LARGE ORDERS) 
Send us your gift Gat / 


Write for NEW BROCHURE 
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JONESBORO 3, GEORGIA 


When Your Price Is Used 
To Shop for Cheaper One 


| You gladly figure a price for your industrial prospect—and then 
| you wait for action. Now Roura Iron speeds purchasing, reminds 
| prospects "If it's as good asa Roura . . . it IS a Roura." 


BY L. S. QUINN 


Vice-President and Sales Manager 
Roura Iron Works, Inc.* 


When almost all of your selling 
is done by mail or telephone and you 
have little or no personal contact 
with your prospective customer, al- 
most anything can happen after you 
quote a price on your product. We 
found that out long ago. 

We manufacture Self-Dumping 
Hoppers used widely by many in- 
dustries for handling a great variety 
of bulky materials. Our advertising 
in business publications brings in a 
steady flow of inquiries. For the 
most part, these are qualified in- 
quiries from manufacturers definitely 
interested in Roura Hoppers and 
with the authority and money to buy. 

Inquiries are followed up promptly 
by mail. A personal letter quoting 
prices is sent out together with prod- 
uct literature. And then comes the 
danger period. The prospect presum- 
ably reads the literature and con- 
siders the price. Now Roura Hop- 
pers are of necessity more expensive 
than an ordinary tote box with which 
the average buyer is familiar, because 
of their heavier construction and 
tilting features. Prices range from 
$130 to $210 each, depending on size. 
Special materials such as stainless 
steel, as well as special designs or 
strengths for unusual 
much more, 


service, cost 


So naturally some prospects decide 
to look further before placing their 
order. They seek other sources. They 
get other prices. They may even try 
to get some local metalworking shop 
to build hoppers of similar design. 
And during these negotiations, which 
may last weeks or months, what has 
happened to the original interest in 
Roura Hoppers generated by the ad- 
vertisement and the follow-up litera- 
ture? More than likely it has become 
somewhat dimmed. The favorable 
impression created by Roura may 
have subconsciously become associat- 
ed with the product of a competitor. 


*Detroit 


In all too many cases our chances of 
getting the order are inversely 
proportionate to the time between 
inquiry and closing. 

To supplement the usual follow- 
up letters and to keep the prospective 
purchaser constantly aware of the 
superior advantages of the product, 
our advertising agency, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, devel- 
oped a series of colorful jumbo post 
cards. These are mailed to the in- 
quirer at 10-day intervals following 
the quoting of prices. 

Theme of these cards is the simple 
statement, “If it’s as good as a Roura 

it 1s a Roura.” Each card em- 
phasizes one major advantage of the 
Hopper . . . RUGGEDNESS . . . WELD- 
ED STRENGTH ... BALANCE... etc. 
And, of course, all of the features 
and advantages are summarized on 
each card. 

While it is not possible to measure 
the effectiveness of these cards with 
any degree of accuracy, the ratio of 
sales to inquiries has definitely im- 
proved. We are confident that this 
unusual periodic reminder has been 
largely responsible for this notice- 
able improvement. Most interesting is 
the fact that while the initial order 
is usually for only one or two hop- 
pers, many Roura customers are 
using from 50 to 500 of these labor 
saving devices. 

The End 


COMING OCTOBER 19 


"Does the Routine 
Of Your Job Run You?" 


A provocative article list- 
ing a dozen time-stealers that 
can easily rob you of the 
freedom of thought and 
movement you should have as 
an executive. 


Sales Management 
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A SHOVEL IS TO DIG 


In these words a child expresses the very essence 
of function, by-passing conventional definition of 
an object. 


Would there were as simple a way to express the 
vital function of a business publication! You could 
say, “a business paper is to read,” but that hardly 
does justice to a service that: 


...assembles information pertaining to a given field 

...condenses it for quick absorption 

... interprets significant developments 

...delivers the whole package regularly in attrac- 
tive form 

...and in doing so provides a vehicle that enables 
suppliers to talk to a selected group of business 
men in their own language and in terms of their 
special interests. 


Perhaps the word “service” is the key. Perhaps 
the phrase we’re searching for is a simple one, 
after all: a business paper is to serve. 


On the following pages, L. A. McQueen, Vice 
President of Sales, Generat Tire & Russper Com- 
PANY, tells how he feels about the services business 
papers perform. 


says L. A. McQueen 
Vice President of Sales 
General Tire & Rubber Company 


The General Tire & Rubber Company | | 


Main GFFIGE ARS FACTORY . aAgkeon., onto 


Mr. Britt Wilson 
Bill Brothers Pub 
New York 


Dear Mr. Wilson 


Knowledge of business does not come easily, nor does it 
come all at once. A businessman, if he is going to stay 
in his field, had better be interested in that business 
and he had better be inclined to read as much as he can 
about it. 


True, nothing can replace e rience as a teacher, but 
I discovered long ago that the store of information and 
opinions of others drawn from business publications was 
an asset also. 


Business magazines are equally vital because of their 
advertising value. New products, processes and new 
materials are all announced first in business papers. 


We constantly focus attention on General's tire develop- 
ments through business magazine publicity and advertising 
because we know these news organs are read by our customers 
and our prospective customers. Similarly, we concentrate 
on chemical, aviation and plastics trade papers for the 
presentation of our new products. 


Cordially 


Vice President of Sales 
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Bill Brothers publications sponsor this series 
of messages as a service to those who benefit 
from reading good business publications and 
those who benefit from advertising in them 
...often the same business men. 


We have -asked prominent business men to 
express their own concepts of the business 
press as an educational force and as an 
adjunct to sales operations. You'll agree, we’re 
sure, that:their ideas apply to all good.busi- 
ness papers serving business men in all of 


America’s industries, professions and trades. 


- Glad to send you reprints of their statements, 
as we publish them. Just get in touch with 
any one of the Bill Brothers publications 
listed at the right. - 


BILL BROTHERS 
PUBLICATIONS 


FAST FOOD 

FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 
GROCER GRAPHIC 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 
PREMIUM PRACTICE 
RUBBER WORLD 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
SALES MEETINGS 

TIDE 

TIRES TBA MERCHANDISING 
YANKEE GROCER 


Sit SROTHERS 


=} 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK AKRON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
SANTA BARBARA DETROIT 


The Sales Situation is the Same—Words Make the Difference 


The Order Taker 


The Logician 


When You Talk to Prospects, 
Reach for “The Happy Image’ 


Learn to present your thoughts and choose your words ina 


way that arouses ideas and associations that are pleasing, 


cheerful, positive. Develop this skill, and you'll sell rings 


around order takers or cold logicians. You imaginative? 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


James F. Bender & Associates 


According to the kind of presenta- 
tion they make, you can classify sales- 
men by three main types: 

1. ‘The order taker. 

The logician. 
The image builder. 

Given similar territories, let them 
make the same number of calls, and 
the image builder will sell more and 
bigger orders — at least 100% more 
than his runner-up, the logician. 

Here are three short presentations 
by salesmen — the order taker, the 
logician, the image builder. (Each 
of them is trying to persuade Mr. 
Brown to buy a carload of chestnut- 
size anthracite.) 


? 
~ 
). 


92 


The order taker: Morning, Mr. 
Brown. How are Mrs. Brown and 
the youngsters? Been fishing lately? 
By-the-way, how’s business? Got any- 
thing on the hook for me today? I 
surely would like to take your order 
for a car of chestnut. 


Buyer: Sorry, Sam. Don’t need any 
today. Drop in the next time you're 
in the neighborhood. So long! 


The logician: (1) Good morning, 
Mr. Brown. Because I see you're 
very busy, I just want two minutes 
of your time to let me sell you a car- 
load of chestnut. (2) Our chestnut 


The Image Builder 


is priced right. (3) As you know, it’s 
tops in quality. (4) It’s a better qual- 
ity coal than you have been using. 
(5) Your customers will get a lot of 
satisfaction from using it. (6) You 
can take my word for it, or phone 
Frank Coal Co. for confirmation. (7) 
I can give you many more reasons, 
Mr. Brown, but certainly these are 
convincing enough. 


Buyer: Sounds reasonable, Joe, the 
way you put it. But there’s a fly in 
the ointment. I don’t need any right 
now. Maybe two or three weeks from 
now. So long! 


The image builder: (1) Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Brown. Isn’t it grand, the 
fine comeback anthracite is making 
this year? (2) Colder weather and 
more aggressive promotion among 
many of our dealers have upped ton- 
nage. (3) As you know, from read- 
ing Anthracite Institute’s bulletins, 
we haven’t been able to keep up with 
dealers’ orders in all sizes — business 
is so good. Why, last month our deal- 
ers took 10% more tonnage than last 
year! (4) They like especially our 
chestnut — by size and burning char- 
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Birthplace 


ws - a Mississippi 


THE FATHER OF WATERS... DIVIDER OF MARKETS! 


Up Itasca State Park way in Minnesota, 
where the Mississippi River begins to flow out 
of Lake Itasca, it isn’t much more than a trickle. 
But how it does grow before it gets to the Twin 
Cities! That’s where a mature Ol’ Man River 
slices right down the middle of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis markets! 


What’s more, the 446,300 people on St. 
Paul’s banks have the habit of digging down 
for their retail dollars (more than half a billion 
of them a year!) and dropping them right into 
the tills on their own home side of the river. 


And when they spend those dollars, their 
buying guide is the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press . . . the ONE AND ONLY newspaper to 
blanket every single prosperous inch of the St. 
Paul “half” of the Twin Cities market. 

There’s no getting around it. If 
to make a big advertising splash on the St. Paul 
side of the mighty Mississippi, you need the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press) NO OTHER NEWS.- 
PAPER can offer you more than just a tiny 
sprinkling. 


you want 


How does YOUR product rate? 


For a comprehensive study of the brand 
preferences and buying habits of the 
people who make the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Press their buying guide, 
of the 1956 St. 
Analysis Survey. For 


get 
Paul 


your 


2 > 
Pioneet 


your copy new 


Consumer 


FAMILY COVERAGE 


—St Paul City Zone— 


3.2% 


100.8 % 
90.5 % 


53.7% 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH- 


sg ss PRESS 


OTHER TWIN 
CITY DAILIES 


copy, contact your Ridder-Johns repre- 
sentative or write, 


letterhead, 


using your company 
to Consumer Analysis, Dept.D 


MORNING 


~ource 
Occupied Dwellin 


EVENING SUNDAY 


Dispatch-Pione -A.BC— 


Pre 3-31-56 
ts, 1950 Census Other T.C Dailies -A.BC— 3-31-56 


$1. # PAUL. 


DISPATCH 


REPRESENTATIVES 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


A RIODODER 


NEWS PAPER 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 


PIONEER PRESS 
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acteristics it’s the best our company 
has produced in 30 years. The new- 
style screens we've just installed are 
really producing a beautiful chestnut. 
(5) Here is a cellophane bag of new 
chestnut and here is a bag of chestnut 
before our new screens were installed 
—you can see the difference. (6) It’s 
the kind of quality product — as you 
can see — to keep your customers 
happy, reduce expensive service calls, 
give you higher profits in dollars — 
and more good will for the Brown 
Coal Co. (7) I have here a plan 


"Better 
MERCHANDISERS 
for better 
MERCHANDISING” 


For Action .. . at the 


Point-of-Purchase 


. With greater Profits 
from increased sales volume 


prepared especially for you, Mr. 
Brown, to move 75 tons of chestnut 
into your customers’ bins next week 
—that’s just one car. You see, this is 
just a trial order really. I predict that 
on my next visit you'll want to give 
me a real fat order a stocking up 
order. 


Buyer: Sounds okay. What’s your 
plan? 
7 * * a ~ 


Let’s compare the logician’s presen- 
tation with the image builder’s (the 


MEET 
COLONEL NASHVILLE 


Why Colonel NASHVILLE builds better display MERCHANDISERS 
% CREATIVE DESIGN—experience-engineering-custom tailoring 
% PRODUCTION CONTROL—five complete manufacturing plants 
*% QUALITY CoNTROL— inspection rated superior 
* SERVICE—warehousing - drop shipments - complete shipping 


facilities 


Write us for illustrated folder 


NASHVILLE DISPLAY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 491 
2505 Bransford Avenue @ Phone: CYpress 7-4379 @ Nashville, Tenn. 


. that, he would lose face. 


order taker’s is scarcely worthy of 
consideration ). 


Statement |. ‘The logician set out, 
rather abruptly, to impose his think- 
ing on the buyer. Most buyers resent 
this. The buyer may silently say, 
“You’re not going to sell me a car- 
load of chestnut.” 

The image builder deftly paints a 
pleasant image for the buyer—a boom- 
ing business, a sellers’ market. 


Statement 2. The logician makes a 
flat, general claim about price, but 
price alone means little. Moreover, 
the buyer may disagree with the claim 
that it’s priced right. Notice that the 
logician suggests no picture or image 
in the sentence. It’s simply a premise 
that he states. 

The image builder suggests two 
favorable (happy) business develop- 
ments — colder weather, aggressive 
promotion — that have helped sales. 
If the buyer hasn’t shared in the ex- 
panding market, he begins to wonder 
why. And his curiosity is whetted. 


Statement 3. The logician: Here 
again is a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment about the quality of the chest- 
nut. 

The image builder jam-packs his 
statement with the dynamic sugges- 
tions of “good business,” “10% more 
tonnage than last year,” “production 
behind demand,” and he backs them 
up with authority (Anthracite Insti- 
tute bulletins). If the buyer were to 
admit that his own business isn’t like 
If he ad- 
mitted it, he would give the salesman 
an opportunity to show him how to 
bring his business up to par. The 
point is, in either event the salesman 
keeps the point of vantage. 


Statement 4. The logician tries 
again to dominate the buyer by a flat 
statement that makes him feel infe- 
rior. By deprecating the buyer’s judg- 
ment — in buying competitive coal — 
the salesman actually arouses feelings 
of antagonism and ill will (even 
though the salesman’s statement may 
be entirely true). 

The image builder identifies the 
top quality of his product with suc- 
cessful coal dealers—and accounts for 
its superior quality by mentioning 
four advantages: (1) larger size, (2) 
better burning characteristics, (3) 
“best in 30 years” and (4) the new- 
style screens. Here again we have 
constructive, specific appeals to the 
mind of the buyer — all of which 
add up to a pleasant, reassuring pic- 
ture. 


Statement 5. The logician once 
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“This is the size we catch for the Growing Greensboro Market! 


We leave the fish stories to fiction writers—in the 
Growing Greensboro market we stick to facts. For 
instance, our ABC Retail Trading Area has 1/6 of 
North Carolina’s 4.3 million population, yet it accounts 
a 1/5 of North Carolina’s $3 billion in annual retail 
sales. 

Another for- instance: 1/5 of North Carolina’s sales 
gain was accounted for by the Greensboro trading area. 
Still another: Our circulation exceeds 100,000, our 
readership, 400,000. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 


‘ 


News and Record 


Sales Management Figures GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 

vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
Sample No. E-56 you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
ins dietieaa you full cost information by return mail. 


3” x 4%” 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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GREAT NAMES" 


Make a Great Market—Covered by 
ONE Great Newspaper 


THE HUB OF AKRON'S FAST GROWING 
ONE BILLION EIGHTY MILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Ohio's most concentrated area of great industrial names. The biggest 
one-newspaper city in the United States. 98°/, coverage of the Akron 
Metropolitan Area, 85.8°/, coverage of the Akron Retail Trading Area. 


TOTAL _ a MILLION 
BEACON JOURNAL Te " LCHRYSLER $85 ‘ 


CIRCULATION eee Stamping Plant 
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OF THE WORLD * MOHAWK 
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*BABCOCK & WILCOX / me he 
/ narcatfes ain 
ERN ; Plant and Offices 
COLUMBIA-SOUTH 
CHEMICAL 


MEDIA C¢ )VERAGE OF SUMMIT COUNTY 
Media Circulation % Coverage 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL daily 135,131 98 % 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL Sunday 127,978 92.9% 


Cleveland Plain Dealer daily 13,760 10% 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Sunday 8,342 6% 
Cleveland Press daily 1,366 1% 
Cleveland News daily 548 less than 1% 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


*s Most Complete Newspaper 


Ohio 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


more makes a flat, colorless, hack- 
neyed, unimaginative statement: 
“Your customers will get a lot of sat 
isfaction from using it.” 

The image builder presents the 
buyer with a visual aid, two bags of 
chestnut, “before” and “after” the 
new-style screens were installed. But 
notice: ‘he salesman had already 
prepared the mind of the buyer to see 
the superior excellence of the new 
product, now put before him, to con- 
trast it by sight and touch with the 


old. 


Statement 6. The logician, when 
he says, “You can take my word for 
it...’ actually plants seeds of doubt 
in the buyer’s mind. He’s teaching 
him sin! 

The image builder proceeds to pique 
the buyer’s desire by dangling before 
his eyes vistas of happy customers, 
fewer (expensive) service calls, more 
profits, more prestige for his com- 
pany. 


Statement 7. The logician ends 
weakly, saying he could offer more 
reasons. He implies that he’s worked 
hard enough, that Mr. Brown, unless 
he’s stupid, ought to be convinced by 
now. Moreover, the logician doesn’t 
actually propose an order or a course 
of action. He opens the door wide for 
a turndown. 

The image builder closes strong - 
with a specific suggestion ; with a plan 
to help. He continues to paint an 
image of helpfulness — an adventure 
in togetherness. And the buyer goes 
along as a matter of course. The 
image builder has led the buyer’s mind 
into green pastures. 


Assignment: 

1. Review your most recent sales 
presentations. Which of them resem- 
bled the image builder’s? the logi- 
cian’s? the order taker’s? 

2. Write a sales presentation deal- 
ing with your own product or service 
in which you use the logician’s ap- 
proach. 

3. Write another sales presenta- 
tion in which you use the image build- 
ers approach. Make it longer, if 
necessary, than the example. 

4. Share your two presentations 
with a fellow salesman or sales execu- 
tive. Discuss them in detail. 

5. Deliver your presentation aloud 
—the image builder’s approach—hav- 
ing one of your fellow salesmen or 
sales executives play the role of the 
buyer. 

6. Carry over into your daily work 
the suggestion of creating happy 
images in the mind of the buyer. 

The End 
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CLEAN SWEEP FOR BISSELL. ‘This ompact, attractive 
for the n Bissell carpet sweeper and it 
lisplay unit, 


carton 
four-section handle 
f torage receptacle all in one 
off with a first prize and merit award in the Fold 
30x Association of America competition. 


§ 1950 
rated hinge joins top and bottom of the one-piece 


LOEWY DESIGN FOR SUGAR. Dixie Crvstal igar carton 
produced by Gair, win instant brand identifi 
Loewy Associates In 

Red and white cross bars on the cartons—used on all Dixie Crvstals packaging 

ire the eye catchers. Full color pictures of cakes and confections carry the taste 
appeal, while background colors of blue, light and dark brown indicate type of 
ugar. Pleased with the quality of Gair’s reproduction, the Dixie Crystals people 
see the new package improving sales. 


] 


, gravure printed and 


| 
ition with a new design by Raymond 


hat the | 


ver with the 


ttom s 


ection can be lifted in to the dic 
top section to form a tilted display. On 
top panel, the white and gold lettering on blue 
the 


ls of the 


customer’s impulse-buying instincts 
irton to do multiple duty at point of sale? Talk 
man from Gait 


NEW SPARKLE FOR WHITE ROCK. This new Whit: 


Rock carrier marks the first use of 4-color gravure 
printing in the carbonated industry. The 
people felt that only gravure could truly 

produce the brilliant graphic design Gair created 

Second unique feature is the new tab in the upper 
left of the carrier. The tab is perforated, used as a 


coupon for spe ial me ssages OT promotions 


beverage 
White Ro 


Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blueprint a package that will fit your product, your 


packing and shipping methods and your market 


Write us at 155 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


-\nce 186, 
GA TR creative engineering in packaging 


FOLDING CARTONS «¢ SHIPPING CONTAINERS © PAPERBOARD © KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. « 40 mills and plants in the United States and Canada 
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“,..0Ur business paper advertising comes 


Ray T. Gutz is Merchandising Manager for True 


Temper Corporation—the first concern in this 


country to manufacture steel agricultural tools, 


This company also boasts one of the nation’s old- 


est trade names still in use—the 


name True 


Temper was adopted in 1830. Mr. Gutz 1s 


responsible for the advertising and sales promo- 


tion of the several thousand items manufactured 


by True Temper. We spent several pleasant and 


enlightening hours the other afternoon chatting 


with Mr. Gutz about the role which business 


papers play in his advertising and sales promo- 


tion activities. Here are the highlights of out 


discussion: 


Q Just how would you describe the 
activities of True Temper Corporation? 


A Primarily we are fabricators of steel 
products, and for the most part we 
forge tools. However, we also manufac- 
ture many products using nonferrous 


metals, fiber glass and wood 


Q Do you group your products under 
one or several classifications? 


A This corporation has three mayor 
cdivisions—Hardware, Sporting Goods, 
and Industrial Tools, including special 
products for railroads. We are the 
country’s leading manufacturer of ham- 
mers, hatchets and axes and one of the 
largest manufacturers of garden, lawn and 
farm tools, including shovels, shears, 
grass and weed tools. I think it’s safe to 
say there isn’t a single hardware store in 
the country that doesn’t stock some True 
Temper product. In the sporting goods 
held we were one of the first to manu- 
facture steel fishing rods, and today we 
are unquestionably the largest manufac- 


turer of steel golf shafts. 
Q When did True Temper first advertise? 


A In one form or another, we’ve been 
1900's, 


although not very aggressively or cCon- 


advertising since the early 


sistently until recent years 


Q When did you first use business 
papers? 

A We had a limited schedule of about 
halt a dozen pages a year when I first 
came here in 1949. Today, because of 
the rapid growth in importance and 
quality of business papers, our trade 
advertising now far exceeds our con- 
sumer. We are now using the 15 to 20 
publications covering the fields served 
by our three divisions, and often run 


four or five different ads in one issue. 
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Q Have you created any advertising 
“firsts’’ or outstanding campaigns? 


A Well, ves—we 


Time” promotion, 


believe our “Tulip 
which signals to 
wholesalers and retailers that “Tulip 
lime” inspires “Tool-Up Time”—is 
unique in the garden tool field. It has 
most certainly been successful. We use 
the business publications to announce 
our comple te promotion package, which 
includes material for wholesaler partici- 
pation as well as dealer material for 


follow -up use, 


Q Can you cite specific examples of 
direct benefits derived through use of 
business publications? 


A I certainly can! 


past three years, our “Tulip Time” pro- 
| 


Every vear for the 


in dealer 
10,000 


dealers wrote to True Temper or our 


motion program has mcreasec 


participation. Last year, ove! 


distributors for the merchandising kit 


offered In our advertisements. 


Q Do you concentrate your business 
paper advertising on seasonal efforts? 


A No, we do not. We believe in con- 
sistent advertising—for two reasons: (1) 
we believe in keeping the True Temper 
name alive throughout the vear; (2) 
because of the nature of our products, 
our dealers must be constantly stocked 
—tools and sports equipment are most 
in demand during the spring and sum- 
mer, but there’s a steady call for these 
and other products the year round. 
Many of our products are useful as gifts 
other 


for birthdays, Christmas and 


occasions. 


Q How would you describe the role of 
the business press? 


A In my opinion a business publication 
must reflect in its editorial pages know- 
how and authoritativeness in the field in 
which the reader earns his living. This 


) 
is a fast-moving world, growing more 


specialized every day. A business publi- 
cation which can tell the experience 

reader something new, such as a new 
technique or application, in issue alter 
issue grows to be a vital necessity in the 
reader’s eflorts to become a successful 
businessman. Publications which achieve 
this provide us with an audience as 
interested in our ads—and with as much 
confidence in them—as in the editorial 
content. 


Q You do believe, then, that business 
publications are well read. That is, the 
editorial pages and the advertisements, 
too? 


A I know from my many visits to the 
various outlets of our divisions that 
business publications are widely read— 
both the 


advertising This is true as far as all three 


editorial sections and the 
divisions are concerned, but particularly 
the hardware and sports. Valuable mer- 
chandising and marketing ideas sug- 
gested from time to time ¢ rop up In use, 
and it appears to make little difference 
whether they appear editorially or in 
our advertisements. 


Q You feel, then, that business publica- 
tions are meeting their responsibilities? 


Al certainly do—and I feel that the 
business papers in the hardware field 
have done a particularly big job for us. 
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When I think back as a kid 20 years ago, 
and reflect on how the majority of hard- 
ware stores operated then, and see the 
stores of today, with their vastly superior 
inventory control systems, store layouts, 
time and money-saving distribution of 
merchandise, departmentalization, and 
intelligent plac ing of display s, | am 
constantly amazed and gratified. I think 
even the most aggressive and successful 
hardware man would admit that publi- 
cations in his field have been a tremen- 
dous help in providing him with ideas 


and inspiration 


Q Do you use the task method to deter- 
mine advertising appropriations, or do 
you assign a fixed budget to each prod- 
uct in advance? 


A Well, in most cases, we use the task 
method; that 1s, we come to an agree- 
ment as to what we feel our problem IS, 
decide what appears to be the most 
eflective way olf meeting or solving it, 
then determine what the cost will be 
Like anv other business, we then weigh 
the potential sales response against the 
» what we believe will be an 


cost of doin 


effective advertising campaign before 
1 

launchin y igiven campaign. In every Casc 
our business paper advertising comes 


first in planning a sales campaign, 


Q Then you have separate campaigns 
for your many principal products? 


A Not exactly \ given acvertisement 
will naturally have a major product 
theme. But since we make products of 
interest to most men, women and 
children in the country, we do derive a 
collateral value in addition every time 
we advertise without detracting from the 
force of the main theme. After all, even 
in our Railroad Division ads, we are still 
talking to people who buy and_ use 
hammers, axes, garden tools and golf 
clubs. And in our golf shaft advertising 
we mention the fact that we are leading 


manufacturers of these items. 


Q Just what is your advertising phil- 
osophy, and how do business publi- 
cations fit into it? 


A Most of our products cannot be sold 
by advertising alone, but the majority 
of our potential customers might buy 
another, or a poorer brand, if we didn’t 
advertise. Our consumer advertising 
reminds the consumer of the need for 
our product and the wisdom of buying 
one of established quality. Our trade 
advertising provides constant admoni- 
tion to salesmen—from the wholesaler 
to the retail level—never to forget that 
the sale of a top-quality product, fairly 
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priced, means a satisfied customer, plus 
possibly repeat business. Consequently, 
our trade advertising not only inspires 
a loyalty for True Temper in the sales- 
man on the firing line, but keeps his 


supply lines alive and healthy. 


Q Do you merchandise your advertising 
to your salesmen? 


A We certainly do, and we do the job 
in several ways. First of all, our salesmen 
are given prools of our advertisements in 
advance of publication They are then 
discussed in detail at sales meetings, and 
the salesmen carry with them a loose- 


leaf book which contains all current 


proofs, Similar books are given to our 
dealer servicemen. Then we add to this 
effort by mailing proofs clirect to all out 
distributors and offering reprints for 
their own salesmen; and in many cases 
prools of our advertisements are also 
mailed direct to thousands of retailers 


all over America. 


Q Do you have any further comments 
to make on business publication adver- 
tising? 


A Well. only to elaborate that. although 
we know advertising of itself alone can’t 
sell our products—it takes personal sales- 
manship to do that—we have found in 
the past few years, through expanded 
media, that advertising in business 
publications ts indispensable in achiev- 
ing maximum results from our promo- 


tional expenditures 


Through the use of business publications you are able to communicate with 


your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere that is natural 


to them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s responsible 


business publications serve a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and 


a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 


and advertisers. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


reets e Philadelphia 39, Penn 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 
The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 
Commercial Car Journal « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


Gas e Electronic Industries 


Butane-Propane News ¢ Book Division 
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Tappan electronic range cooks with microwaves. A Corning glass (arrow) helped this idea become a selling reality. 


How an unusual glass helped 
an unusual product into being 


or, what can an unconventional glass do for you? 


pound roast in | ippan’s new 
It's done in 30 min 
} hours 

Youll have 6 


peauties in only |[U minutes, 


‘ > , 
potatoes 


to this electronic magic ts a high 
magnetron that emits micro 
2450 megacycles. The micro- 
ives 1 cooking And they're 
iided by a fan browning unit, and 
in unusual piece of glass 
The narrow microwave beam enters 
the oven through a small orifice and ts 
reflected by a slowly revolving fan 


which directs the waves over the entire 


oven area. Atop the oven area is a high 


temperature browning unit which can 
be used to give a mouth-watering, 
golden-brown color to your roast 

Between the fan and the browning 
unit is an unusual piece of glass, one 
vhich had to fulfill several require- 
ments. It must resist the heat emitted 
by the high wattage browning unit; it 
must protect the fan and magnetron 
from grease splatter and vapor fouling: 
it must faithfully transmit the highly di- 
rective microwaves through to the cook- 
ing chamber; and it must be easily 
cleaned 

Other materials might satisfy most 


of the requirements, but Corning had 
a glass which would satisfy each. It was 
a standard glass selected from our file 
of 65000 glass formulas 
Perhaps you have an idea some 


unusual new product, or some new 


method of making a product work bet 
ter or do more. If you're stymied tor 
want of a material to do an impossible 
combination of things, let us in on the 
problem. We may have a ready-made 
answer in glass. 

Tappan came to us and got to market 
first with an electronic range for home 
use. Let us help you get to market soon 
Write, wire or phone. 


a CORNING GLASS WORKS, 33-10 Crystal Street, CORNING, N. Y. 
Coming mec weseiech i Gledd 
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RESCUE JACK, which is shown at left under tree limb, is operated by hand pump. It can lift a tree 
limb from a car, freeing accident victim faster than through conventional rescue technique. 


How Biackhawk Helps Cheat Death 


If you're involved in an accident that pins you, hope that 
your rescuers are equipped to free you quickly. They 
will be if Blackhawk sells its new hydraulic rescue kits. 


BY JAMES M. JOHNSTON 


Blackhawk Mfg. Co. executives 
agree with Eddie Rickenbacker that 
accidents on highway, rail and in the 
air are the price of motion. But 
Blackhawk has developed its own 
brand of “price control’ in an effort 
to put a ceiling on this terrible toll 
of death and injury that you read 
about every day. It has designed the 
Porto-Power Hydraulic Rescue Sets 
to extricate victims trapped in all 
types of accidents quickly and ef 
ficiently, 

The Milwaukee firm, which has 
made hydraulic jacks and power tools 
for 25 years, has just executed a 
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$20,000 campaign to tell public of 
ficials, fire chiefs, sheriffs, industrial 
works managers, safety engineers and 
civil defense authorities about this 
rescue equipment. 

The rescue project was actually 
born one night about 10 years ago, 
when a speeding motorist rammed 
into the side of a steam locomotive 
in Albany, N. Y. The engine dragged 
the car several feet and pinned it to 
a brick wall. The driver, gravely in- 
jured, was wedged between the car’s 
dash board and the steering wheel. 
Hot coals dropping from the fire box 
made fire a distinct possibility. 


The fire chief at the accident scene 
knew it was a race with time to save 
the man’s life. He sent for a hy 
draulic power tool, previously pur 
chased on a hunch that it would be 
useful for just this type of accident. 
It was a Blackhawk Porto-Powe1 
jack capable of pushing, pulling, 
bending, clamping, lifting and spread 
ing apart metal. 

The operator was safely away 
from any impending danger, as the 
Porto-Power jack is operated by re 
mote control, hydraulically, through 
a flexible hose and pump. The ram 
on the jack spread the parts of the 
car, freeing the victim and was in 
strumental in saving his life. Hy 
draulic operation meant little or no 
spark risk. 

As more and more reports of the 
use of Porto-Power units in acci 
dents came to the firm’s Milwaukee 
headquarters, Blackhawk set out to 
develop sets specifically for the res 
cue market. 


It was a formidable task, for too 
few people in rescue work knew of 
Blackhawk Porto-Power—a whole 
family of hydraulic pumps, rams and 
attachments. This equipment is no 
stranger to professional automobile 
mechanics who have used it daily for 
over 25 years in auto repair work. 
And it is well-known to the indus- 
trial or electrical field where it is 
used in maintenance and production 
work. 

In the fall of 1955 Blackhawk 


worked with local fire and police of- 


ficials to develop a sample rescue kit. 
This sample was shown at the Omaha 
convention of the National Fire 
Chiefs’ Association, It was received 
with great interest by these officials 
who offered practical suggestions to 
improve its over-all usefulness. With 
this added knowledge, Blackhawk 
formalized the design of six complete 
rescue kits. 

The marketing department, headed 
by Wes Kiley, then took over. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent out to determine 
the size of the market, most effective 


1. So easy to plan your calls from the car 


2. So effective to sell 


with during those 


“critical few minutes that count" 
3. So impressive looking, so easy to carry 


Ellis Onyneanizer’ BAG 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR MATERIAL 
HANDLING SALESMEN OF HYSTER CO. 


el 


a 


e" pr pe 3 
sas: a 


The Hyster Co., leading manufacturer of fork lift trucks and equipment 


needed a specially designed sales case to help their men organize 
each sales call. This Ellis ORGANIZER case is the answer. It has 


an easily-removable catalog, plus special pockets and compartments 


for everything the salesman needs 


slide rule, tape measure, etc. 


catalog, literature, order forms, 


Here is organized selling at its efficient best. If you have a similar 
problem, or a line that’s difficult to carry and show, send it today, to 


GHELlis. COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. SMI0, 134 South Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Sales Equipment for Star Salesmen, Coast to Coast 


distribution, goals and standards for 
the future. In addition, the question- 
naire was designed to obtain more 
practical information as to packaging, 
attachments and pricing. 

Results were gratifying. For one 
thing, they showed the sets were 
priced right—low enough for con- 
siderable red tape to be cut. The 
sheriff, fire, or police chief would 
be able to buy a complete rescue set 
with his miscellaneous appropriation. 
He did not have to seek authority 
from his board, or ask for competitive 
public bids—which usually means 
considerable time and delay. 

Results also showed that the regu- 
lar channels of distribution, to auto- 
motive distributors, could be utilized 
to a large extent. 

The complete line of rescue sets 
included light duty sets for auto 


What Is Blackhawk? 


The firm that planned this 
campaign in a new market was 
founded in 1912 as the American 
Grinder Co. 


In 1924 Milwaukee industrial- 
ist, H. P. Brumder, purchased 
the firm, changed the name to 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., and began 
making hydraulic tools. 


His son, Philip G. Brumder, is 
now president and the elder 
Brumder is chairman of the 
board. 


wrecks, fires, explosions and storm 
damage; general duty sets for train 
wrecks, airplane crashes, wind and 
flood disasters, and a heavy duty as- 
sortment for trolley, street car, truck 
and train accidents. The smallest set 
weighs 48 pounds and the largest 
244 pounds. All are Porto-Power op- 
erated by remote control, The dif- 
ferences appear in the size and power 
of the pumps and rams and corres- 
ponding size and number of attach- 
ments. They range in price from 
$100 to $350. 

A promotional campaign was or- 
ganized by G. H. Goehrig, vice- 
president in charge of sales; William 
V. Dyke, manager of distributor 
sales, and George Haupt, advertising 
manager. It was decided to introduce 
the rescue kits by sending a catalog 
and sales potential announcement 
letter to each Blackhawk distributor 
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and distributors in the 
fire equipment line and to introduce 
the product and its uses directly to 
potential users. 

This campaign was aimed at the 
three main areas of rescue equipment 
usage: 

1. Transportation 
railways, airlines, etc. 

Industrial safety engineers 
in plants, refineries, mines, etc. 

3. Civil defense both at na- 
tional headquarters and at local level. 

The campaign, on a $20,000 bud- 
get, began July 5 and employed: 

1. Direct mail, including a Rescue 
Manual describing the equipment and 
its use. 


prospective 


- automotive, 


dis- 


letters to 
tributors and salesmen, listing meth- 


2. Announcement 


ods of rescue set promotion. 

3. Newspaper clippings describing 
accidents where a kit would 
have helped. 

4. National advertising. 

5. Publicity program. 


rescue 


The Rescue Manual. Direct mail 
was used to save Blackhawk sales- 
men’s time and to pave the way for 
future calls. Printed in black and red, 
the 12-page Rescue Manual-catalog 
was sent to 19,000 fire chiefs, +,000 
sheriffs officers in 47 
They were asked to 
established Blackhawk distributors 
for demonstrations. 

The manual explains what Porto 
Power is, 


and highway 


States. contact 


what it can do and where 
it can be used. It contains 25 actual 
pictures of the rescue sets in action. 

Announcement letters. The letters 
listed the potential buyers and sug 
gested steps for the promotion. They 
pointed 
could be demonstrated 
club 


promotion. 


out how rescue equipment 
before local 
meetings as a part of 
Distributors 
of loc al statistics 
about 
themselves 
customers that there is 
a definite need and 


hydraulic tools. 


service 
sales were 
urged to make use 
accl 


newspaper clippings 


dents as reminders to 
and potential 
these 


V alue tor 


Newspaper clippings. The objec- 
tive news story of a daily newspaper 
seldom tries to promote anything. 
Yet, between the lines of hundreds 
of articles on accidents was word of 
the need for rescue equipment. Black- 
hawk subscribed to a clipping service 
and from all 
over the nation on accidents in which 
a Porto-Power would have aided. 

Joel Liska of the firm’s adver- 
tising staff had the articles and pic- 
tures reproduced and sent to dis- 
tributors in the area where the acci- 
dent occurred. Liska carefully under- 


received news stories 
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lined 


pertinent paragraphs in the 


articles. 


“Just glance at these real-life 


stories,” the preface said, “you'll see 
for yourself that in EVERY case Porto- 
Power could have helped RESCUE!” 


National advertising. A full-page 


red and black ad, leading off a heavy 


sc 


hedule in Fire Engineering, shows 


two striking accident pictures with 
the rescue kit at work. The layout 


also 


N 


includes some of the Rescue 


[anual’s art demonstrating the ease 


of assembling the set. 


and 


Publicity program. News releases 


use pictures went to business 


publications in fields related to the 
pictured incidents. 


di 


re 


Although the first week of the 
rect mail campaign yielded a 10% 
turn, it was decided to place em- 


phasis on those distributors who were 


actually 


specialists in the “rescue 


market.” 


f; 


pPOLarcio coRP 


; 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


As a result mailings were made to 
a list of 700 distributors furnished by 
Fire Engineering magazine, built 
around the Rescue Manual, So far 
the firm has received better than 
25% return from these distributors, 
asking to handle the: rescue sets or 
requesting demonstrations. Black- 
hawk estimates it will add from 150 
to 200 distributors in this market 
alone. 

“Officials responsible for rescue 
work are rapidly becoming familiar 
with our rescue sets and the things 
they can accomplish,” Dyke 
“We have already sold many of the 
larger sets through direct mail. In- 
terest is high in the field and dis- 
tributors’ sales volume increasing.”’ 

And this is just the start. Thanks 
to an aggressive marketing and pro- 
motional program, more and 
police, fire, industrial and civil de- 
fense teams will be better 
their jobs—saving 

The End 


Says. 


more 


rescue 
equipped to do 
lives. 


Here’s the premium that’s 


RED HOT! 


The only camera that delivers a 
finished print in 60 seconds! 


The fun and excitement of taking a pic- 
ture one minute and seeing it the next “A 
made the Polaroid Land Camera one of the 
world’s most wanted gifts. 

Used as an incentive for salesmen and 
distributors, used as a dealer loader, a con- 
sumer contest prize or an award for display 
placement, the Polaroid Land Camera really 
gets action! Top companies have used this 
camera with tremendous success. Write to- 
day for case histories. 


Premium Sales Dept. $105 
Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 
Please send me more information, prices and case 
histories on the Polaroid Land Camera in use as a 
premium 


Name 


Title. 


Company 


Address 


State. 


60-second PoLaroip’ Land CAMERA 
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SALES MANUAL 


G F institutional Pr 


aducts Dirwson 


SALES MANUALS: The most fundamental of all sales tools. 


How to Plan and Produce 
A Grade-A Sales Manual 


¢ A step-by-step action program for getting the job done. 


The writing: do-it-yourself or hire outside talent? 
How to work with your writer. 

The importance of visualization. 

Handling the indexing problem. 

All about printing and binding. 

What about costs? 


Part | of an article in two parts 


BY HUBERT D. ROSE 
President, H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


company of a multitude of others. 

effective sales manual, it is an ex- When you consider that a sales 
ception. If it has an outdated one or manual is the most fundamental of all 
no sales manual at all, it is in the sales tools, doesn’t it seem strange 


If your company has an up-to-date, 
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that so many companies take such a 
dim view of it? 

Probably no sales manual has been 
produced which did not result in 
some tangible benefits. One of the 
best examples of this is a company 
that sells its products in tough com- 
petition through many types of retail 
outlets. This company’s manual was 
five years old, presumably kept up- 
to-date by a continuous flow of dit- 
toed, insert pages for changes, addi- 
tions, new ideas, etc. The manual got 
so bulky and conglomerate, and in- 
structions so confusing, that the man- 
ual became worthless. The situation 
called for the development of a new 
manual from scratch. Up came a 
streamlined, well illustrated, inviting- 
to-read edition of some 50 pages. This 
resulted in several tangible and sig- 
nificant benefits. 

First, by using the new manual as 
a hiring tool, the company found it 
could hire better men. Candidates 
quickly got a good picture of com- 
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Southern California? When 


you're in the Examiner... 


There is no Survey Secret or Mumbo-Jumbo 


about the Los Angeles Examiner. 
It simply delivers a lot of people who 


buy a lot of merchandise. Yours? 


In short: the Los Angeles Examiner today 
is a market-must. It enables you to reach not 
£05 Angel eS Framin er only Los Angeles County (now No. | in 
National Retail Sales) but Southern California! 
Want more facts and figures? 


Over 344,000 every day Ask the HAS-man nearest you! 


Over 708,000 every Sunday 
Represented by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
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“. . . 50% reduction in salesman turn- 
over.” 


pany operations and the job they were 
applying for. Thus subsequent dis- 
illusionments were minimized. 
Then, in researching the field in- 
cident to writing the manual, a weak- 
ness in training procedure was dis- 
covered. A new system was’ installed 
which provided much better training 
and reduced training time. Net result 
was a 50% reduction in salesman 
turnover—over 50 men the first year, 
and fewer quitters the second year. 
According to recent surveys the es- 
timated cost of hiring, training, 
launching and supervising a new 
salesman averages about $5,000. At 


“What do your salesmen have to do 
each day?” 


that rate, this new sales manual ef- 
fected a saving of close to a quarter 
of a million dollars in the first year. 

In addition, because these salesmen 
understood their jobs and had a good 
ready reference when questions arose, 
queries from the field were reduced 
so that the company was able to cut 
its headquarters sales correspondent 
staff by 25%. This saving alone paid 
for the sales manual . . . so the saving 
on turnover was gravy. 
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While the purpose of producing a 
sales manual is to make salesmen efh- 
cient and effective, such a new text 
can also produce other dividends. 

For instance, when department 
heads and officials of a company are 
faced with the responsibility of setting 
down in type statements about poli- 
cies and procedures, they frequently 
are alarmed to find out how many 
hazy areas there are, and how hazy 
they themselves are on certain points. 
Disagreements on policies and pro- 
cedures may be uncovered. For ex- 
ample, the sales manager does not al- 
ways agree with the credit manager. 
But when both are required to “O.K. 
for printing” some statement relative 
to their work, they have to cooperate. 


“Protect your writer.” 


The production of a sales manual can 
be a catalytic agent for all concerned. 


Steps in planning a sales manual. 
Planning a sales manual should in- 
clude these steps in this order: 


1. Establish the objectives and 
scope of your training program. 

2. Set down the conditions under 
which the instruction will be given. 

3. Analyze the first two steps to 
help determine the training content 
of your manual. 

4. Establish the outline. 

5. Check the outline content to 
make sure it meets the objectives. 

6. Determine when and how and 
from whom the necessary material 
will be obtained to fit into the outline 
(this helps establish the size of the 


Illustrations by John Ryan 
Staff Artist, A. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 


“Collecting material.” 


task from a time and money stand- 
point). 

7. Decide on what style of writing 
and illustration and over-all format 
will be used. 

8. Meet with your production 
group ... and get started. 

Outline preparation is the keystone. 
The best way to set up a good outline 
is to study the salesmen’s job de- 
scriptions. What do your salesmen 
have to do each day to perform their 
jobs successfully? In setting down 
these tasks, include the smallest de- 
tail. Then, opposite each task, list the 
skills and knowledge the salesman 
must have to perform each. Thus 
your outline is automatically estab- 
lished. 

The next step is to arrange these 
subjects in logical sequence. When 
this is done, it will be found that the 
subject matter falls largely into five 
major classifications. These can be 
called “sections” of the manual: 

I. Your Company and Its His- 

tory. 


*. .. someone in your organization has 
to guide your writer.” 
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To sell more where more is sold 
eee it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


A leisurely stroll down a quiet country road is refresh- 
ing but chances are that you won’t meet many sales pros- 
pects. In contrast, the 3 compact city and suburban areas 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—where 18% of all 
U. S. Retail sales are made — deserve and reward a heavier 
advertising effort through First 3 Markets Group. In these 
most profitable markets the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio and 
TV thins out; thereby emphasizing the fact that there is no 
substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% COVER- 
AGE of all families in the 3 top markets. 


The group with the Sunday Punch 
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Your advertising in FIRST 3 MARKETS will not only 
reach and sell the heavy spending shoppers along Fifth 
Avenue, State Street and Market Street, but in addition 
will influence the families who shop along the many Main 
Streets of the Industrial NORTH and EAST. In 279 counties 
— where 27% of U. S. families account for 30% of the 
nation’s retail sales — FIRST 3 delivers 50% average cov- 
erage of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 

Circulation in excess of 6 MILLION. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure * Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y.News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., Murray Hill 7-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
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"| did it myself, 


and |'m glad!" 


di 


Homelovers are an active 
breed. They're buyers and sell- 
ers and decorators and re- 
modelers. And do-it-yourself- 
ers, of course. One of their 
bibles is the “For and About 
Your Home” section in the big, 
Friday edition of the Chicago 
Daily News. It's packed with 
information about everything 
from how to massacre weeds 
to where to buy a louvre door 
The 600,000 families who read 
the Daily News read it in their 
homes. What could be better 
for real estate advertisers, ap- 
pliance advertisers, and all ad- 
vertisers? They'll tell you how 
much they appreciate and 
profit by the fact that— 


The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
HITS HOME 


for industry. 


About the Author: 


Hubert Rose is president of his own organization, H. D. Rose & Co., 
Inc., a firm specializing in sales training and sales promotion. After a 
tour of duty in the Navy, during which he was identified with the 
development of many training devices and techniques, he transferred 
his experience and skills to the production of training plans and devices 


On the company’s tenth anniversary, the Rose firm received a first, 
a second, and a third award for company-produced sales manuals 
entered in the competition sponsored by the Sales Executives Club of 
New York and the National Visual 


Presentation Association. 


“When differences of opinion arise. . .’ 


Il. Your Products. 
III. Your Markets. 
IV. How Your Products Reach 
Your Market. 
V. Administering Your Job. 
Of course there can be subclassifi- 
cations under these main headings. 
Part I, “Your Company and Its 
History” may include’a little or a lot, 
depending on your company, the ob- 
jectives of the manual and your train- 
ing course. If company history is 
available in other text, it may be 
treated briefly here with reference 
made to the other source. If your 
manual concerns a division within a 
large corporation, the emphasis might 
be placed on division history, with 
only a nominal reference to the over- 
all corporation history. 
Company history, of course, is in- 


“. .. the writer should be backed up 
by someone in higher authority.” 


teresting to some, but a detailed ac 
counting of it may not help the new 
salesman much. However, this section 
should strive to make everyone realize 
that he is working for a fine com- 
pany. This is a good foundation. 
Part II, “Your Products.’ Com 
panies making many small products 
which are subject to frequent change 
and improvements probably should 
present product information in a 
separate “product manual” that can 
be readily revised. If products are big, 
bulky, or complex, it may be better 
to cover them separately too. In such 
cases it may be advisable to confine 
the product story in the manual to a 
brief description of the products with 
emphasis on quality and prestige. 
Part III, “Your Markets,” is very 
important, particularly to the new 
salesman. Every salesman must under- 
stand in detail exactly how his Com- 
pany’s products move from the factory 
and/or warehouse to the ultimate 
consumer. He must be familiar with 
these channels and the various types 
of establishments involved, and under- 
stand his position and functions with 
respect to them. Whether he calls on 
direct accounts, the salesman should 
understand his relationship to them, 
such as chain stores, their headquar 
ters, regional buying offices, and the 
retail store outlets of the chain. Some 
time he may be making these calls. 
Part IV, “How Your Products 
Reach Your Markets.” This is the 
salesman’s job. This chapter may em- 
brace many points, and since it is a 
big section, it may be advisable to 
divide it into at least two major sub 
sections. These might be entitled: 
1. “How to Handle Your Job.” 
2. “How You Handle Yourself.” 
Part .V, “Administering Your 
Job,” is a fancy way of saying to the 
salesman, “Here’s how you take care 
of your paper work.” This is an odious 
task to salesmen, so it should be well 
covered and “sold” in your sales man- 
ual. Salesmen can be made to realize 
the importance of paper work to good 
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Sales Management now reports 22 metropolitan 
markets* grossing over a billion dollars in sales. And 
the cream of these top markets 1s in their suburbs— 
W mere Woman’s Day leads in circulation concentra- 
tion! That’s right. Jn the 22 biggest markets, Woman's 
Da) vives ye ° 


> olher four Sé 


all adds up when you look at Woman’s Day’s 


Day’s suburban concentration may give 


Vg 


suburban sales not viding up: 


Woman’ 


you the answer 


unique method of distribution. Woman’s Day is sold 
only in the A&P to A&P shoppers (100% 
copy sales). As the A&P opens supermarket after 


single- 


supermarket in the suburbs, Woman’s Day auto- 
matically goes along. The more suburban customers 
for AXP, the more women in the suburbs you have 
buying Woman’s Day. If you want to do more 
business in the suburbs, 


all the figures point to 
Woman's Day. *S 


woman’s da 


the A&P magazin 


“sales communications,” which keep 
the machinery running smoothly. 

By pigeonholing your detailed out- 
line into these five sections, you auto- 
matically establish the content and se- 
quence for your training program. 
Your manual, of course, is the basic 
text for this curriculum. 

This also points up the pedagogical 
truth that “you have to set down 
what you want to teach before you 
can determine how you are going to 
teach it.”” Having established the con- 
tents, you can now determine what 
emphasis you need to place on various 
topics to be covered in your sales 
training course, and then, the train- 
ing methods you will use. A good 
outline is the basis for a good train- 
ing curriculum . .. as well as for a 
good manual. 

Having established the curriculum, 
the topical emphasis and the methods, 
you can now more easily determine 
what aids you will need to implement 
your sales training—and when and 


where you will use them. 

When your outline has been firmed 
up, it is a good idea to’send it out 
to field supervisors. There are at least 
two good reasons for this: (1) It 
brings the field men into the project; 
later when they have to use the man- 
ual in training men they feel that it’s 
practical because they had a hand in 
its production; (2) more frequently 
than not, good ideas come from these 
field supervisors—practical angles, in- 
formation which may have been over- 
looked at headquarters. 

This and other efforts to check 
the basic outline with practical people, 
inside and in the field, help to avoid 
the “ivory tower flavor” which a 
sales manual sometimes may have. 


How to get your sales manual 
written. Large companies, of course, 
are usually well staffed with training 
specialists, among them a writer or 
two and, perhaps, a layout artist or 
“visualizer.’’ Smaller companies, must 


BRE remembers the man 
New electronic markets grow 
where this young man explores! 
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IRE pays tribute to young Jack E. Bridges 
for his paper “Detection of Television 
Signals in Thermal Noise,” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Proceedings 
of the IRE. His investigations can expand 
the TV market by reducing interference 
from adjacent channels and by improving 
fringe area reception. Mr. Bridges is still 
less than 30 years of age but he has 
proven his is the curiosity of a true radio- 


JACK E. BRIDGES, 
recipient of the 
IRE Thompson Award, 1956. 


electronic engineer. This is the curiosity 
that builds markets...these are the men 


IRE always remembers. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional Society of 
50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted to the advancement of 
their field of specialization. Their official publication, Proceedings 
of the IRE, is concerned solely with these men and their accom- 
plishments. All that is history making in radio-electronics is first 
presented, then followed step-by-step in its development, on the 
pages of Proceedings of the IRE in authoritative articles by the 
men behind these advances. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any wonder that the men remember 
IRE? Best way to get products remembered, if they are sold in the 
radio-electronics field, is through the pages of Proceedings of the 
IRE for...if you want to sell the radio industry, you’ve got to 
tell the radio engineer! 


The 
Institute of 


Radio @ 


*Engineers 


Proceedings of the # arr 


Advertising Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


“The visual writer can save you 
money.” 


often hire outside specialists on a 
temporary basis, or attempt to do the 
job themselves with local talent. 

Building a sales manual involves 
specialized techniques and possibly the 
future success or failure of many 
people. But if you are well equipped 
and experienced to “do it yourself,” 
then do it/ But if you're not, it is 
only wisdom to hire professionals to 
do it for you. 


Sources of talent. There are four 
main sources of potential writing tal- 
ent for you. Whichever you choose, 
give most careful consideration to the 
ability of the writer involved, for the 
writing will have considerable bear- 
ing on the effectiveness of your train- 
ing text. Just bear in mind that you 
can’t produce a first-class sales manual 
with third-class talent. 


“Writer and artist can work together.” 


There may be first-class talent 
right in your own sales department. 
If so, you’re fortunate. Perhaps there’s 
a man with plenty of field experience 
and understanding of salesmen and 
their training. If, in addition, he 
writes well, he might make a good 
sales manual writer. Or there may 
be a supervisor out in the field with 
a flair for writing who can handle 
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the job. He certainly should know 
something about training salesmen. 

However, in both cases, make sure 
that the men can do a good job of 
writing. Remember, the fact that a 
man is a good salesman or trainer of 
salesmen does not mean he can write 
well on the subject. And conversel; 
a good writer may not understand 
salesmen or sales training. 

There is one thing to guard against 
if you bring a man in from the field. 
To those around him in the depart- 
ment he represents (oh happy day!) 
another “body” to help do the many 
things that have to be done! And so 
before you know it, he’s being pres- 
sured into doing a lot of things be- 
sides the manual. And thus his major 
task gets pushed aside. Eventually it 
may be completed, but, it has lost its 
sparkle and it is doubtful that it will 
be a first-class job. So protect your 
intrusions and diver- 


writer trom 


sions. 


you don’t have to advert atten- 
tion.” 


Outside of your company there are 
two sources of writing talent avail- 
able to you: the free-lance specialist 
who can be hired to write on a per 
diem or per job basis, and the or- 
ganizations specializing in sales train- 
ing that can handle the complete job 
from basic research and writing to 
printed and bound manuals. 

Which of these two sources is bet- 
ter for you depends to a great extent 
on how much time you and your as- 
sociates can spend on the project. If 
you select the independent writer, you 
and others on the sales staff will have 
to direct his work and coordinate the 
results with the visualizing, art and 
printing phases of the project. Here 
is where you have to consider the 
value of the time of those who must 
supervise your writer, and weigh this 
cost against that of the experienced 
professional organization. A great ad- 
vantage professional organizations 
offer is a staff of writers skilled in 
working closely with trained visuali- 
zers, artists and production people, 
specializing in sales training work. 
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Furthermore, they will keep your 
over-all training objectives in mind, 
and bring to your manual and your 
sales training program a wealth of 
experience gained from working for 
other companies. 

It may appear at the outset that 
the cost of employing such an organi- 
zation is prohibitive. However, you 
will find that the saving of time of 
your key executives which these 
trained professionals can effect is 
worth money to you. They know how 
to get information out and down 
without waste motion. They have to 


work efficiently to stay in business. 

You may feel that your business 
is “different”? and that outside people 
could never understand it well enough 
to write about it intelligently. Don’t 
delude yourself with this thinking. 
Your salesmen aren't any “different” 
from other human beings or other 
salesmen. Experienced manual writ- 
ers understand them. That’s the most 
important thing. 

Actually it’s better if your writer 
doesn’t understand your business at 
first. He'll learn about it quickly 
enough as he writes about it for the 


WSJS-TV 


North Carolina’s richest, biggest market 


MOUNT AIRY @ 


WSJS-TV yi. °* 


WINSTON~ @ ° ,| GREENSE 
saicm © 


Preference 
of the Piedmont 


It pays to check the facts on WSJS-TV Winston-Salem. It’s your biggest 


buy in North Carolina’s Piedmont section. 
state’s most populous and heavily industrialized area. 


income, greater buying power. 


And the Piedmont is the 
Result: more 


WSJS-TV is the NBC affiliate for Winston-Salem, Greensboro, and High 
Point—Golden Triangle cities in a market of over 3 million people. 

@ More TV Homes — over 500,000 TV homes! 

@ Top Coverage — 75 counties in 4 states! 

@ Rich Market Potential—over 4 billion dollars buying power! 
@ Maximum Power — 316,000 watts. 

@ Mountaintop Tower—2,000 feet above average terrain. 


Call Headley-Reed for 


WwsTIS 


AFFILIATE 


Channel 12 


television 


WINSTON-SALEM 
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With your company’s name or trade mark beauti- 
fully reproduced in gold or color on the cover of one 
of the invaluable Nascon Month-At-A-Glance books, 
you will be gratefully remembered every day and 
foremost in mind when orders are placed. 


For advance work planning, scheduling of confer- 
ences, meetings, appointments, business trips and 
deadlines, the original Nascon Month-At-A-Glance 
will delight your Customers and promote year- 


round sales and good will for you. 


Without obligation, send today for full de- 
tails and a free copy of the folder, entitled, 
“HOW YOU CAN PROMOTE SALES” 


NASCON PRODUCTS - SPECIALTY DIVISION “= 


Division Eaton Paper Corporation 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 


sales trainees who must learn about 
it from studying your manual. 
Whichever method you decide on 
for producing your material, the 
writer is the key man, and he should 
be given all possible support 
lecting material for his work. 
Department heads can be helpful, 
but someone in your organization has 
to guide the writer to these sources 
and acquaint them with what the 
writer needs. 


in col 


Utmost cooperation is 
required from everybody. 

There will be times when a cer- 
tain policy or procedure has to be 
clarified or rectified because it’s going 
When differ- 
ences of opinion arise, the writer 
should be backed up by someone in 
authority who can “knock heads to- 
gether” and get a decision. Otherwise 
time is wasted, and heads get hot. 
Then everybody loses. 

If your ung is " 


to be set down in type. 


visual minded,” 
lacking the visual 
sense, he wea ioe to work with 
visualizers and artists—those who 
will picturize his words—you still 
can get an effective sales manual. 
Together the writer and visualizer 
can frequently find ways to reduce 
the text after the thought has been 
visualized. This not only helps to 
convey information more effectively, 


you re in luck 
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“Each illustration should have an ob- 


jective.” 


but also saves production costs. 

The importance of good visualiza- 
tion and layout in a sales manual can 
not be minimized. In its over-all 
pearance, and page by page, your 
manual should be inviting to read. 

Illustrations should be functional. 
Any good visualizer can make com 
plex things seem simple and dull sub- 
jects exciting. His function is to speed 
up the learning process, help the 
student, not to decorate the text. 

The fact that the format of your 
sales manual is to be simple doesn’t 
mean that it will be easy to create. It 
is as difficult to achieve simplicity in 
a manual as it is in any other creative 
endeavor. 


Distinctive 
Business 


Gifts 


EATON's 
SATON s 


/ Mascon ~) 
“ATA GLANCE- 
SS eo 


However, there are many ways a 
good visualizer can achieve this sim 
plicity, but it may be more helpful 
here to set down two “don'ts” 

1. Don’t let your layout man at- 
tempt to demonstrate his virtuosity in 
modern art. Keep his feet on the 
ground. 

2. Don’t let him use too many styles 
of type or any trick panels or other 
attention-attracting devices of the ad 
vertising artist. Zooming headlines, 
run-around blocks of copy or fancy 
border devices are out of place in a 
manual. These “techniques” may be 
all right for advertising pages, but 
they have no place in a text that is to 
be studied. 

Remember, in a training manual 
you don’t have to ‘“‘advert” attention. 
That is the function of advertising. 
In a manual you already have the 
reader’s attention—his motivation is 
high, he wants to learn, and he’s look- 
ing for help. Therefore, make it as 
easy as possible for him to understand 
and remember what you have to tell 
him. That is the function of good, 
simple layout and illustration in a 
sales manual. The End 


(Part Il of this article will appear in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for Oct. 19, 1956.) 
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“The purpose of today ’s brainstorm meeting as to 


find another name for brainstorming so we 


won't be copying BBDO. Come on, fellows, let’s brainstorm!” 


We hear that other agencies are adopting the brainstorm 
technique of idea finding, preached since 1939 by Alex 
Osborn, its originator. Some are even brainstorming to 
find their Own names for the process, 

This comes under the heading of Progress, and we are 
all for it. But here’s a friendly suggestion for those who 
approach this technique with either too high hopes or 
tongue in cheek: 


Don’t expect too much from brainstorming 
until you have learned how to use it. 
Brainstorming isa supplement to, and not a substitute 
for, individual creative thinking. It is capable of producing 


a mountain of chaff in which a starving mouse couldn’t 
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find a single grain of wheat. On the other hand, it can 
produce quite a bag of wheat in the form of fresh ideas, 
when the technique is understood and properly applied. 
BBDO has spent 14 years developing brainstorming 
to the point where, in knowing hands,* it can be fairly well 
relied upon to produce satisfactory results. We shall be 
glad to share this knowledge} with anybody whose interest 
is genuine. 
FOOTNOTES: 
*The principles of procedures are outlined in “Applied Imagination” by 
Alex F. Osborn (published by Scribners). Reprints of this chapter are 


available gratis on request to A.F.O. at BBDO, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


tBBDO staff members have helped a number of clients, non-clients, 
educational institutions and others to inaugurate creative training and 
brainstorming. Among them—Du Pont, General Electric, B. F. Goodrich, 


U. S. Steel, Harvard, M.I.T., U. S. Air Force, U. 8. Army, U. S. Navy. 
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USA Puzzles European Businessmen 


BY GERTRUDE J. OPPOLZER, Manager, National Sales Executives — International 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author, a native of Vienna, is in 
Milan, Italy for the opening of the First European Na- 
tional Sales Executives—International Distribution Con- 
gress on Oct. 7. Mrs. Oppolzer, who is fluent in German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, came to the United 
States as interpreter for groups of European businessmen, 


brought to the United States by our government to study 
American production and marketing methods. The Inter- 
national Department of NSE now has some 2,500 members 
outside of the United States, about 10% of the member- 
ship of National Sales Executives, Inc. developed under 
the presidency of Robert A. Whitney. 


How We Appear to Each Other 


EUROPE: static and conservative 


Quality, precision, duration of goods are of primary im- 
portance. Europeans worship materialism by claiming to 
be idealists. Things must last, tangible possessions are most 
precious. 


Europe is geared to big profit from small quantities. 


Small production-high return is also furthered by Euro- 
pean governments. They put such a high tax on gasoline 
that it is three times higher than in the U. S. They put 
luxury tax on cars—to prevent mass purchase of cars. 
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UNITED STATES: in motion and progressive 

Constant flow of goods, constant turnover is secret of 
success. U. S. consumers—as real idealists—see relativity 
of goods. They use and enjoy them, throw them out for 
new and better ones. 


U.S. makes small profit from large quantities. The secret 
of U. S. success: mass production. 


“CONSUMERISM” is the business philosophy in the 
U.S. 
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IN EUROPE: 


Europeans call the U. S. “the land of planned waste.” 
They ask, “Why do Americans buy new clothes so often 
and throw the old ones out?” “Why do they throw out 
good furniture and buy new?” 

Cartels: Europeans don’t know the term “restraint of 
trade.” It is perfectly normal for them to get together, 
divide their fields of activity and be non-competitive. 


Europeans fear competition. They must keep everything 
secret. Exchange of experience among competitors is some- 
thing new. Will take much time to develop. 


oe ; : 
Projects develop slowly, after most careful consideration, 
investigation, research, discussion, hesitation. 


Europeans are tied to the soil. A house is a permanent 
possession and passes from generation to generation. They 
have the need for deep and solid roots in one spot. 


The basic attitude of a European towards his neighbor: 
DISTRUST. Keep him down. He is a subordinate. Don’t 
give him a chance. He could be good, could even take 
one’s own job! Class distinction is based on tradition. 


IN UNITED STATES: 


The present era is the age of destructive invention. Good 
houses are wrecked to build modern ones; cars are 
scrapped to build better ones. 


Anti-trust laws in the U. S. prevent formation of cartels. 


Competition is an incentive. 


Americans risk, gamble, fight—win. 


Americans are in constant motion. They buy a house, sell 
it, move to another city, buy a new one. 


The basic attitude of the American: complete CONFI- 
DENCE. Let’s give the man a chance. If he takes it 
and does well he is on his way to success. Class distinction 
is based on personal efficiency. 


“Marvelous, These Americans!" 


‘These comments, recorded by Mrs. 
Oppolzer while acting as interpreter 
for Europeans on visits to American 
factories and offices, point up the 
trouble any one has in truly under- 
standing another’s country —on the 
first visit. 


AUSTRIAN 
? 


“What company is ‘used cars’! 
They have so many branch offices!” 


GERMAN 


“Marvelous, these Americans. They 
have no trade secrets whatsoever. One 
manufacturer showed me his entire 
plant, every phase of his production. 
In the end, when we returned to his 
office, he opened his desk drawer and 
GAVE me the most recent designs 
of his latest models to take with me 
“Yes,” I said “be- 


cause a model which has been put out 


as a souvenir!” 

is already obsolete and his designers 

are already working on the next.” 
“Amazing this business of calling 


each other by their first names in their 
offices. If we would do that we would 
have nothing but insubordination. We 
want to be called by our titles and 
keep our office doors shut.”’ 

“Dresses and shoes are very stylish 
in the U.S. But don’t DARE to look 
at their finishing! Nothing is made 
to last! OUR customers wouldn’t 
buy things like that!” 

Berlin: I asked the Trafic Man- 
ager of Pan American World Air- 
ways “Why don’t you join the 
Berlin SEC?” PAA man: “How 
could I? Trans World Airlines is 
one of their members! They are our 
COMPETITORS!” 

FRENCHMAN 


“When you Americans talk to us 
you treat us like teachers speaking to 
school boys. We resent that. We 
have a wonderful country and are 
proud of it.” 

“They don’t know how to EAT! 
No sauces, no spices, no wines!”’ 


ITALIAN 


“We Italians have Italianized the 
U. S. Look at the many pizza pie 
shops and Italian restaurants through- 
out the country. They are all success- 
ful.” 


SWEDE 


“We are more American than the 
Americans. We went to the U.S. 
after the war, studied U.S. tech- 
niques, adapted and used them in our 
country.” 


ENGLISH 

“Why do Americans throw their 
furniture out after three years and 
buy new?” 


DANE 


“U.S. is a woman’s country. Wom- 
en have much power and money.” 
“Do we have many women in man- 
agement positions?” “MANAGE- 
MENT??? Hell NO! This coun- 
try is ruled by MEN!” 


Areas of greatest interest in U. S. to Europeans: 


ORGANIZATION. The U. S. is the unrivalled and 
unique leader in organization, planning, scheduling, 
streamlining of operations. 


All phases of MARKETING, such as distribution, sell- 


ing, sales management, sales training, the structure of 
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U. S. departments. 

HUMAN RELATIONS. They hardly exist in Europe. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. Their importance is still not 
completely clear. 


ADVERTISING. Its importance is much lower. 


Omaha. 


America’s th ~ a Growing 
Industrial Market * 


*According to an analysis of the 
new U.S. Census of Manufacturers by Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry. 


Read by 3 out of 5 families in Nebraska and Western lowa 
\X L@eteliahteaa = 


Omaha World-Herald 


253,647 Daily 264,886 Sunday 
Publisher's Statement for March 31, 1956 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, National Representatives 


New York ® Chicago ® Detroit © Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


says M. P. Sneller, President 
American Brokerage Company 


‘We know our goods are only partly sold when 
we put them in the stores. Advertising in the 
Roanoke Times and World-News, with their broad 
coverage of the area, has helped us greatly in our 
merchandising efforts." 


The Roanoke newspapers dominate the entire 

16-county Roanoke market area. No other news- 
papers have significant cover- 
age in this key market of 
western Virginia. 


Write for details to: 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER COMPANY 
National Representatives 


THE ROANOKE TIMES 
THE ROANOKE WORLD-NEWS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Bryant Electric Co. .. 

Clyde H. Wood to " general sales 
manager. Company a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


The Burroughs Corp... . 

Noel L. Mudd, former general 
sales manager, to director of market- 
ing. Ken T. Bement to general sales 
manager. 


Coleman Co., Inc... 
Robert H. 4% owe to advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


Ford Motor Co. 
George S. Coats to general mar- 
keting manager, Mercury Division. 


General Electric Co... . 

George M. Hartley to manager, 
marketing, Metallurgical Products 
Department. 


General Motors Corp. . 
h Patrick Kane to sales promotion 
manager, AC Spark Plug Division. 


Harris-Seybold Co, . 
William T. Clawson to sales pro- 
motion manager. 


Keuffel & Esser Co... . 
William H. Meiners to sales man- 


ager, Hardware Division. 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. . 
W. A. Keyser to gener al soles 1 man- 


ager. 


Martin-Senour Paint Co. . 
J. R. Degnan to v-p and director 
of sales. 


Patterson Publishing Co... . 

James E. Hartnett to advertising 
director, American Restaurant maga- 
zine. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co. . . 
Byron E. Coon to general sales 
manager, Delta Power Tool Division. 


Taylor Instrument Companies . . . 
L. Lawrence Forward to general 
sales manager. 


Todd Co., Inc. ... 

Leonard TIT. Thomasma to v-p, 
marketing, and Richard C. Browne 
to general sales manager of this sub- 
sidiary of Ihe Burroughs Corp. 


Toledo Desk & Fixture Co. : 

Charles E. Cartwright, Jr., to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Beauty Queen Division. 
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NBC’s Miss Anne Frost is about to play—for an advertiser or his agency—a 
transcriptions of one of 49 programs available on NBC Spot Sales stations. 


Now You Can Dial for Local Data 
When Planning a Spot Campaign 


The client and his agency can audition radio programs 
sold by NBC by dialing a telephone number and request- 
ing desired show. You can listen as long as you like—in 


privacy of your office, and to one or all of the programs. 


You recognize the situation be 
cause it has happened to you numer 
ous times. You note that your sales 
are below the potential in the XYZ 
market. You get your district man- 
ager on the ‘phone and ask him 
what is the trouble. He tells you and 
suggests as a solution the purchase 
ot additional 
market. 


You are 


solution is sound and now the prob- 


advertising for his 
convinced the proposed 


lem for you and. your agency is: 
What media and which ones? If you 
decide the answer to your problem 
is increased radio, your next question 
is, “Which program should I buy?” 
Because the program will be your 
“salesmen” in this territory, you will 
naturally want to know something 
about the personality of the star of 
the program, 

No longer do you have to depend 
on a written description of the pro- 
gram, or on a second-hand verbal 
account. If you are considering a 
program over a National Broadcast- 
ing Co. station, you can request an 
“audition” by simply dialing the 
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NBC Spot Sales number in New 
York, CIrcle 7-8300, and asking for 
a spot salesman or his secretary. ‘Then 
the salesman or his secretary will 
switch you to 
buying.” 


‘‘radio-phonic spot 


Your call will be answ ered by 
Anne Frost, who has been hired by 
John H. Reber, director, NBC Spot 
Sales, to put on the audition for you. 
You tell Miss Frost the name of the 
program, and in a moment she will 
slip a transcription of the program 
on a turntable which is connected 
electrically with the telephone. 

The transcription is a condensed 
version. You can listen to as much as 
15 minutes of any of the program 
in the privacy and the convenience 
of your own office. 

Reber, an NBC sales veteran, 
points out that this means of audition, 
devised by William Fromm, promo- 
tion manager, makes it possible for 
national ‘spot advertisers ‘‘to make 
important buying decisions based on 
actual performances of programs and 
personalities.” 

The End 


Floyd Newcomer, President 
}L. M. McLaren Produce, Inc 
Di Yuma, Arizona 


He Buys through 
THE PACKER... 


weekly newspublication of 
the $7-billion Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable industry. 


Floyd Newcomer of Yuma has two 
things in common with thousands of 
other members of the Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable industry. He spends big for 
a lot of different products and serv- 
ices he needs in his growing-shipping 
operations. And he reads The Packer 
regularly. 

Here’s a partial list of purchases 
made by McLaren Produce in a 
typical 12 months: 

Fertilizer $156,045 
Insecticides 39,958 
Petroleum Products 37,307 
Tires and Tubes 9,496 
Truck Parts 17,149 
Shook and Labels 246,359 
Paper and Cartons 122,129 


You can reach McLaren Produce— 
and thousands of firms like it with 
the products and services you have to 
sell—through the pages of The Packer. 
Growers, shippers, packers, distribu- 
tors—all phases of the Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable industry—depend on 
The Packer for their buying guide, 
as well as for news coverage, market 
forecasts and industry information. 

The Packer’s circulation (ABC net 
paid, 16,686, Dec. 24, 1955 issue) rep- 
resents 85% of the buying power of 
this $7-billion industry. 

Reach Mr. Newcomer where he 
reads—in the pages of The Packer. 
He’s typical of a big market your 
sales message may be missing. Rates 
on request. 


THE PACKER 


Publishing Co. 


201 Delaware Kansas City, Missouri 
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29 Ways to Wreck a Press Conference 


(continued from p. 33) 


The editor of Parade believes that 
top brass should be briefed carefully 
about each publication that has a rep- 
resentative. Mr. Big Shot makes no 
hit when he looks blank when a pub- 
lication name is mentioned in the in- 
troduction. A happy example of good 
handling of press people was related 
by a New York editor. “It was a 
luncheon on the 8.8. Stockholm’s 
maiden voyage to New York. The 
president of the Swedish-American 
line stood at the gangplank to the 
ship, and addressed every person who 
came aboard by name! This was such 
a shock to some of the members of 
the hardened press that they almost 
fell overboard. I discovered how the 
president managed, as he handed you 
your name card to wear after he had 


engaged you in brief conversation and 


Ma 


e.% 
DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


@ MORNING 


to sell the 
Kansas farmer 


® EVENING 
@ SUNDAY 


mentioned the name of your medium. 
I don’t pretend to understand how 
the man who stood next to him and 
handed him the name cards one at a 
time managed to identify three or 
four hundred people. But it made a 
deep impression on me that they had 
gone to such trouble. It made such 
an impression that I managed to get 
a column in cur magazine about the 
chef on the ship and some of his 
recipes. Ordinarily, | make no effort 
about this sort of thing.” 


14. No-show by top brass. Even 
worse than the failure of top brass to 
mix with the guests is their failure 
to show up. All too frequently editors 
are lured by the promise of top ofh- 
cials who, it turns out, are too busy 
to make an appearance. 


DAVENPORT! 


15. No host to greet visitors. 
Not only should representatives of the 
sponsoring company be easily identi- 
fiable, but there should be greeters. 
An editor of a woman’s magazine 
says, “I’ve gone to dozens of these 
press parties where there was no ‘host’ 
at the door. No one to shake hands 
with, no one to thank. It sounds in- 
credible, but it’s true.” It is true, as 
all other editors would attest. One 
of them says, “It is not enough to 
retain the banquet suite at the Wal- 
dorf. Hospitality of any kind demands 
planning — in its creation and execu- 
tion. Otherwise, it’s a waste of 
money. A firm should see to it that 
its managerial echelons are real hosts, 
who make an effort to meet and talk 
to the press and tell them something 
worth-while. Somebody should speak 
to every guest. I’ve been to hundreds 
of parties where I couldn’t even find 
the host or hosts to express my ap- 
preciation for their hospitality.” 


— that’s why they’re establishing a new 
district office and warehouse .. . in 


FOR THE NINTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR— FIRST IN LINEAGE IN 
ALL IOWA AND FIRST IN THE 


QUAD.-CITIES! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley 


CIRCULATING DAVENPORT, IOWA, ROCK 
ISLAND, MOLINE AND EAST MOLINE, ILL. 
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16. The hearty welcome to the 
"big" book. “It surely makes all of 
the editors feel 


‘good,’ ‘ 
the editors of a farm 


Says one ol 
magazine, “to 


he » »k 


and have every 


see the representative of the big 
in the field 
body 


ome in 


1 
trom the company rush up and 


say, ‘Here’s the guy (or girl) that 
really put ir line across last year.’ ”’ 

And a editor says, “Yes, and 
when we're the big book in the field 
it’s embarrassing to us when that hap 
pens. You feel that every other pub 


hates yout 


there Sure, 
let them tell us that they 
what 


privately, and not 


lication 
appreciate 
them, _ us 
make a big show 
out of it in front of the fF Bs books.” 


we do for 


17. Top brass pictured with com- 
peting editors. Phil Robinson, edi- 
tor of Tires-TBA Merchandising, a 
Bill Brothers publication, asks, ““When 
it comes to picture-taking, why is it 
that the company PR 
feels that he 


pletely impartial by posing a shot with 


man or PR 
agency) must look com 
top brass to include representatives of 
competing publications?” No better 
way could be devised for insuring that 
such a picture will not be used. 


18. Meetings which are late and 


long. One editor, who attends 100 
press conferences a year, can’t remem 
ber a single one that hasn’t run at 
least a half hour behind schedule. A 
McCall's editor says, ““You are asked 
to the reception at 12:15 and allegedly 
the luncheon starts at 12:45. Not the 
case at all. It will start at one o'clock 
or even later and go on as late as 
No new product is wort h 
this much of 

Elizabeth 
magazine 


3:30 p.m. 
any editor’s time 
Herbert of 
“Either 


according to the 


says, 
run » promised 

ule or speakers are too long-win« 

or the time of day is poorly chosen. 
It all adds up to one feeling that a 
lot of time 
eral we favor luncheon previews which 
than 2:30.” 

“You get 
noon as the en 
‘for cock 
tails.’ Luncheon which was to be at 
12:30 was served at 1:30. You still 
have to listen to 30 minutes of speeches 
by two v-ps, the director of public re 
lations, and some female who designed 
the damn thing.” 


has been wasted. In gen 


are over not later 
Another 


there 


editor 
promptly at 
craved invitation requested, 


writes, 


19. Disregard of publishing date 
realities. An almost unanimous peeve 
of monthly magazine editors is that 


How to Focus and Hold 
Audience Attention 


Combine the 


VISUAL <& 


with the 
oral © 
for better 
communication 


ORAVISUAL WHITEBOARD EASEL 
Helps to clarify, emphasize and drama- 
tize ideas for better understanding. 


Use large paper writing pads. No need 
to erase valuable conference notes. 


All aluminum. Folds up small like 
magic for easy carrying or storage. 


All purpose—also ideal for turn-over 
charts and cardboard charts. 


Thousands in use the world over. 
other models available. 
Flannel Boards, 
for catalog. 


FREE 24 page pictorial booklet No. S/8 
HOW TO MAKE A CHART PRESENTATION 


ORAVISUAL CO., INC. 


Box 609 A St. Petersburg 2, Fla. 


Many 
Also Folding 
Lecterns, etc. Write 


When you meet and greet in 


EDMONT 
JASPER O DMONTON 


BANFF © 


VANCOUVER CALGARY 


MUSKOKA AREA 


WINNIPEG 


LAURENTIANS 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


= 
\ 


\ LETHBRIDGE 


VICTORIA 


SEATTLE 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND 


e f HALIFAX 
QUEBEC 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


© ATLANTIC CITY 


you I! appreciate TCA’s speed and service 


cities 
Canada are just a few 
less than a day from any large U.S. city. 


The 


and resorts of 
hours away — 


colourful 


TCA directly serves New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit /Windsor, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Seattle-Tacoma. 
Connecting TCA services wing you 
swiftly east or west, clear across Canada, 


Boston, 
Chicago, 


Express services by luxurious Super Con- 
stellation link Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Services by Viscount — 
the world’s first turbo-prop airline sr, intro- 
duced to America by TCA — give fast, 
smooth flying on inter-city routes, on 
routes from the U.S.—on Canadian inter- 
city and trans-Continental routes. 


Fly TCA — your quick, easy way TO 
AND ACROSS ALL CANADA — now 


quicker, more convenient than ever! 


SPECIAL FARE REDUCTIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
GROUP TRAVEL 

Travel Agent or TCA Office in: Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Tampa-St. Petersburg. 


See your 
Chicago, 
New York, 


(ty) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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RECORDED SALES TALKS 
PACK A WALLOP! 


Tape record your Sales Meetings and Spe- 
cial Promotion Announcements. 

Then we'll press unbreakable records from 
your master tape and send personalized 
labeled records to you in protective sleeves 
and jackets . . . promptly. 


Any Quantity + LowRates + AllSizes 
SEND FOR BROCHURE AND RATES 


CREST reEcorbs, mc 


220 BROADWAY 
HUNTINGTON STA. 2, N. Y. 


HELP 


Your 
Salesmen 


Sell More 


Give Your Salesmen A BETTER 
MEMORY For Christmas — 
MORE SALES For 1957 


Recorday helps them: 


* Organize their time 
* Keep appointments* Keep promises 
* Work effectively * Follow through 
* Remember details * Sell more 


A complete 12-Month Memo System 
and Work Organizer With Leather 
Pocket Case—Designed Especially 
For Salesmen. 


Used By Many Leading Companies. 


Send Today for complete 12 month 
unit on approval, complete details 
and quantity prices. Satisfaction 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


Recorday Co. 


69 Harvey St. Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Please send the following Complete 
Recorday Units On Approval: 
With Deluxe Brown Case 
With Brown Pin Seal 


Name 


Dept. S 


$8.50 
$6.50 


Company . 
Address 
City . 
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press conferences seem to be designed 
for daily papers, wire services, and 
the weekly news magazines. This may 
be unavoidable if the announcement 
is about a spot development which 
just came up, but if the announce- 
ment covers long-range plans or new 
products, the press conference might 
well be held as far ahead of release 
time as four months. A leading pub- 
lic relations executive who recom- 
mends that says, “I have never suf- 
fered from a broken release date.”’ 


20. Celebrity pushing is a mis- 
take. This comment comes from a 
woman editor — perhaps men don’t 
feel the same way about Jayne Mans- 
field. She says, “Recently I went to 
a press preview patronized by Jayne 
Mansfield as a come-on for the boys, 
but nobody looked at the merchan- 
dise! Not only were the members of 
the firm swarming around her, but all 
the males in the place. Jayne would 
be willing to be photographed with 
the product without the party, so the 
party was a waste of time.” 


21. Scooped by the company's 
own advertising. All too often pre- 
views come so close to public an- 
nouncement of a new product that by 
the time editors have a chance to use 
the material it is old by virtue of com- 
pany advertising which has long since 
told the public about the new device. 
As the editor of a farm magazine puts 
it, “A preview ought to be held at 
least three months ahead of consumer 
advertising so you’ve got time to get 
your story done, if you’re going to do 
one. There’s no sense in scheduling a 
story if your readers have already 
seen everything you've got to show 
in an ad a month or two earlier.” 
Now we come to the serious side of 
the meeting. The attending editors 
and writers are supposedly relaxed 
and responsive after cocktails and 
food. The big moment has come. 


22. Too much entertainment, too 
little preview. C. L. Staples, vice- 
president, Institutions Publications, 
Chicago, finds that too many press 
previews are too much entertainment 
and too little preview. “Editors,” he 
says, “are too busy; we suggest in- 
formal meetings in which the particu- 
lar features of the product are dis- 
cussed, and at which company person- 
nel who really know will answer 
questions regarding the particular ap- 
plications of the product in the fields 
covered by the publications.” Another 
Chicago editor makes the same criti- 
cism—too much emphasis on food and 
drink, too much trivia in the an- 
nouncements. 


23. The preview that's only a re- 
view. “What I resent,” explains a 
consumer magazine editor, “is being 
dragged to distant points—kill a day 
and travel at our own expense — to 
see something that isn’t new. ‘Too 
many previews are merely reviews of 
a line previously introduced at a mar- 
ket showing.” 


24. Those long meaningless 
speeches after lunch. Probably 
nothing is so annoying as the speech 
which doesn’t say anything — or the 
speech which is exactly the same as 
the press release. As one consumer 
magazine editor puts it, “If company 
brass must make a speech, use every 
device known to public relations men 
to keep it short and, more mercifully, 
to the point.”” Another refers to the 
“long and meaningless speeches after 
luncheon, usually just going over ma- 
terial included in the press releases,” 
while the editor of a woman’s maga- 
says, “The long-winded talks 
given by executives are rarely inter- 
esting! They give far too many de- 
tails about the history of the com 
pany and other non sequiturs that 
have no relation to the problem at 
hand.” 


zine 


25. Praise of products rather 
than factual data. A number of 
editors say that altogether too many 
press conferences resemble sales meet 
ings in which praise of the product 
serves as substitute for facts. Editors 
know full well that their publications 
have advertising pages in which com 
panies can praise their products to the 
skies—but they feel that the editorial 
should be 


sober or scientific facts. 


pages reserved tor more 


26. Discussion of ad schedules in 
bad taste. The editor of a hardware 
magazine says, “It seems to be that 
any 
ules at a press conference is both un- 
necessary and in bad taste. It 
minimizes the interest in such an 
affair when advertising on the new 
product is scheduled to break before 
the editorial department can possibly 
cover the development.” The editor 
of a big consumer magazine feels even 
more strongly on the subject, ““What 
really burns you up is to have some- 
body get up at one of these things and 
say, ‘and we're really giving this a 
ride this year. We've got a $1 mil- 
lion schedule in XYZ magazine, and 
if that goes over we certainly hope 
next year that we'll be able to use 
some of your fine magazines, and 
meanwhile we hope you'll give us all 
the help you can!’ ”’ 


discussion of advertising sched- 


also 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


27. Does the new product really 
work? Phil Robinson of Tires-TBA 
Merchandising points out that when- 
ever possible a new product should be 
demonstrated under actual operating 
conditions. Admittedly, this is not 
always possible, but if it can be done, 
the conference will result in better 
stories because realism and convinc- 
ingness have been introduced. 


28. Send kits to office, not home. 
A Philadelphia editor writes, “Some 
companies mail press kits to your 
office following parties—a wise idea, 
especially if it’s an end-of-the-day 
affair. Not many people ever get the 
kit from their homes to their offices 
the next day.” Another editor points 
out that some promoters of press con- 
ferences outsmart themselves by send- 
ing the press kit to the editor’s home, 
where it represents a nuisance rather 


who give press previews often seem 
bored with the whole thing them- 
selves. If you can’t inspire the mem- 
bers of your own organization, how 
can you hope to generate enthusiasm 
in the hard-headed press? 

The consensus of editors for a 
specification covering a worth-while 
press conference runs along these 
lines: 

1. It should involve more than a 
routine announcement or more than 
a nominal product change. 

2. It should be reserved for: 

(a) a major new line announce- 
ment, 

(b) a major policy change, 

(c) a friendly get-together — a 
small group of editors and top brass 
for mutual discussion without any im- 
mediate publicity objective. Such 
meetings can be very worth-while. 

3. It should be as brief and simple 


‘Nearly missed the train. 
Did miss my paper. And not one 
joker who got off ahead of me 


left his News on the car”™!” 


than asset. Evan Frances of Family as circumstances permit — with some 
Circle believes that photographs and real imagination shown on place, food 
releases on new products should be and drink. 

sent in advance of the press meeting 4. It should be held punctually to 
so that editors can decide whether or a time schedule—even if some of the 
not attendance would be beneficial. guests are late in showing up. 

5. The attendance should be cir- 
cumscribed around the _ objectives. 
Better to have two or three meetings 
involving distinct audiences than to 
try to encompass “too much and too 


many’ in one meeting. The End 


S 


29. Don't allow your people to 
look bored. The editor of a top 
magazine, which any company would 
like to ‘“‘make’”’ for a free comment, 
tells SALES MANAGEMENT, “People 


= WANPONER, 


=? Demonstrators 
& © in 1-9-90 Markets 


~ 


Boost your sales volume 
with Manpower Inc 
Demonstrating Service 

Use as many of our 
trained demonstrators 
as you need at low 
hourly rates 


evening car- 
trains rev 
harassed 
covered 
; home. It does not ge 
the seat. It gets read by th 
e. ; muter who then take: 
for illustrated color brochure 


home office: 4 
manpower, inc. 


820 N. Plankinrton 
OVER 90 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


be read by his family. 

information source, edito 

and advertising medium 

cause it goes home 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Growing Newspaper 


HITS HOME 


Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fall Retailing to Set New Peak 


BY DR. JAY M. GOULD © Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


After a comparative lull in the 
third quarter of 1956 reflecting the 
effects of the steel strike and the low 
point in automotive sales, retailers are 
now girding their loins for a final 
quarter that is certain to break all 
existing records in dollar volume and 


unit sales. It is interesting to note 
the downward progression in retailing 
gains over 1955, over the past three 
quarters. For the first quarter, the 
1956 gain over 1955 was 6.4%; for 
the second quarter, 2.5%; for the 
third quarter, about 1.6%, with sales 


in September, 1956 barely exceeding 
that of 1955. The major factor here 
was auto sales, which in the first quar- 
ter had run three percent ahead of 
1955, nine percent behind in the sec- 
ond quarter, and eleven percent be- 


hind in the third. 


Retail Sales Box Score 


Food rer taleeiwe-s 
Eating & Drinking Places . 
General Merchandise 
Apparel , 
Furniture & Appliance 


Lumber, Building, Hardware . 


Automotive 
Gasoline Service Stations 
Drug & Proprietary .. 


* Total Sales 


8-Month Totals 
1956 1955 
$ Millions 

28,351 

8,932 

11,654 

6,320 

6,234 

9,021 

25,737 

8,091 

3,349 


123,268 118,592 


*Includes data for kinds of businesses not shown in above nine categories. 


+ 3.9 


August 
956 1955 
$ Millions 
3,994 3,617 
1,302 1,282 
1,667 1,562 
809 740 
886 854 
1,281 1,300 
3,156 3,435 
1,235 1,108 
467 432 


16,316 15,622 
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Auto sales in October probably will 
not quite draw even with 1955 levels 
since deliveries of 1957 models will 
not mount in volume until November. 
The percentage change in auto sales 
for the final quarter however, will 
undoubtedly return to the plus column 
since stocks of 1956 models in the 
hands of dealers will have been 
worked down to the vanishing point 
by October. Also, the price tags on the 
new cars will be raised significantly- 
perhaps by as much as $100 per car. 

Price rises generally account for 
much of the gain in dollar volume in 
current retail sales volume over last 
year. The BLS consumer price index 
has gone up almost three points in the 
past seven months, so that most of 
the three percent gain in retail sales 
expected in October might be re- 
garded as inflationary. The sharpest 
price rises affect foods however: here 
bumper crops in the fall should exer- 
cise some stabilizing effect, so that 
the bulk of final quarter gains will be 
real in terms of unit volume. 

Aside from autos, all other cate- 
gories of retailing are well ahead of 
last year, with gasoline service sta- 


tions and drug stores sales running 
over 1955 levels. 
The rapid rise in gasoline consump- 
tion is, of course, related to the steady 
rise in the car population and also 
reflects increases in gas consumption 


as much as 11% 


per car due to added emphasis on 
power and speed. 

The particularly good drug store 
performance is somewhat harder to 
rationalize and may reflect high de- 
mand for new antibiotics and the 
evermounting needs of the new baby 
crop, which will break all records this 
year. Sales of baby furniture for in- 
stance, are exceeding by wide mar- 
gins sales of other furniture, just as 
baby food sales is outpacing total food 
sales. With the baby boom now going 
into its twelfth successive year, the 
most favorable prospects beckon to 
manufacturers and retailers serving 
the needs of youngsters. 

Among states expected to report 
better-than-average performance for 
this October as compared with last 
October are: 


Alabama 


Arizona 


Florida 
Montana 
Connecticut Oregon 
Vermont 
The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age are: 


New London, Conn. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


119.4 
117.4 
115.9 
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Rome, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Butte, Mont. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
New Haven, Conn. 


123 
111.9 
111.9 
111.4 
110.3 
110.1 
109.4 
109.0 
108.6 
108.4 
108.3 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country 

Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


sales 


Three 
the first 


Index 


being 


Figures Are Given 

“City Index, 1956 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in market 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1956 
vs. 1955” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with last 
year. 

The third column “City-National In- 
dex, 1956 vs. 1955,” relates the city’s 
changes to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 

Tne Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap- 
proximations, since they are necessarily 


projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1955 which equals or exceeds the na 
tional change. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST + 4 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
'ndex Index Index . 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


UNITED STATES 


435.2 .0 16299.00 


Alabama 
% Florence-Sheffield- 
Tuscumbia 
* Birmingham 
Gadsden 
*% Mobile 
Montgomery 


Arizona 105.7 
% Phoenix ....... 101.0 
te Teen ccces. 111.9 


Arkansas 102.4 
Fort Smith ... 100.3 
Little Rock .... 102.5 


| : HIGH SPOT CITIES 
THIS is Eastern Connecticut | RETAIL SALES FORECAST $ AB Car C 
See the Survey of ; —— | ar Center 
$39,298,000 ful poplin, sles For All 


and income data 
on these cities. 


Automotive Sales FOR OCTOBER, 1956 — Big-City 


® 

This big Eastern Connecticut RETAIL SALES FORECAST } Connecticut! 
area is a preferred market for (S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) %Y ® 
automotive sales—offering both cit ’ 
quantity sales volume ($39 Mil- : , nf j e NEW LONDON .. . 
lion) and quality sales ($802 City City Nat'l. Yy where automobile and 
per family, $61 above the U.S. Index Index Index  § | automotive parts family 
average). 1956 1956 (Million) average spending is 

a - pe Pope 
Are you sure you're selli it? onnecticut city of 25, 
You ted nei ane oe = 1955 1955 1956 or over! (S.M. '56 Survey) 
phatically ... if you’re schedul- 
ing the Norwich Bulletin, the 


vs. vs. October 


Happily for your budget, 
California 104.5 101.5 1561.75 | New London has just one 


only newspaper effectively cov- : newspaper. THE DAY de- 
ering the market. Otherwise, aap —_— a | «a ing 95.6% of the big 


your selling impact is thin, spot- Berkeley 1021 99.1 12.03 | 66,547 ABC city zone. 
ty—since outside newspapers & Fresno ...... 103.6 100.6 23.47 Worth a good campaign? 
can’t penetrate Norwich’s isola- te Long Beach .. 9 103.3 100.3 46.83 Sure is—when the aver- 
wen Los Angeles 98.7 95.8 306.74 age family os $1,846 

ke Oakland ... 110.6 107.4 61.27 Se ee yo 


line right here.! 
: . 
%& Pasadena 105.9 102.8 24.56 
N ° r w . c h B u I I € ti n %& Riverside - 113.6 110.3 11.08 g 
and Norwich Sunday Record %& Sacramento 107.2 104.1 36.57 Y J he 4 aly 
NORWICH, CONN. %& San Bernardino . 109.0 105.8 15.29 Z 


San Diego 112.3 109.0 55.53 jg NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
Yy National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


23 as Dal — — %& San Francisco 106.5 103.4 112.14 


% San Jose 107.5 104.4 24.97 


Represented by e Santa Barbara 120.9 117.4 9.48 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Stockton : 99.7 96.8 14.83 


Ventura 95.0 92.2 5.40 
% Santa Ana ..... 109.3 106.1 14.03 


Colorado 41.5 5 1 FAMILY SALES 


Colorado Springs 655.1 } 96.9 12.32 


ya $1,071 
; Above Average 
Connecticut 413.8 104.6 


& Bridgeport . 336.3 102.9 The 31,800 families in the Nor- 

*& Hartford . 329.9 103.5 walk market spend an average 

“That’s our cash registers humming.” Middletown .... 362.7 5 966 of $4,889 for retail goods — 
Meriden: $1,071 more than the average 


"1° U.S. family! 
$1 36 Million Sales aes .. 4 _ With $8,148 income per family, 
%& New Haven 337.1 108.3 they can afford to. 

Stamford’s general merchandise %& New London ... 411.9 119.4 , Norwalk market families 
sales—always a reliable indicator & Norwich .. 470.3 100.7 respond freely to your selling 
2 Stamford < 482.2 98.0 efforts es but to tap their $259 

million income to its full po- 
104.0 . 
tential you need the newspaper 
and the fourth largest in the that gives your advertising the 
state! Fastest-growing market in Delaware 456.4 = concentration in this 


of a market's overail sales tempo- 
are 64% above average volume %& Waterbury 360.2 


Connecticut, Stamford becomes Wilmington . -365.7 . 
cross Geiieuthili ta? Stuur edlto-ent and the Norwalk Hour—miles 
advertising planning every day. To porn hegre er me a ‘ic- 
‘ g " ) y. ai sete . coverage and advertising re- 
capture your share of its $136 District of Columbie sponse. 
Advocate . . . with unmatched wee octal see The Norwalk Hour 
coverage 1 of the city’s 
Dieta Florida 767.6 107.6 NORWALK, CONN. 

% Fort Lauderdale.1042.5 119.4 96% Coverage of A.B.C. 


Stamford Advocate x Jacksonville .... 579.4 105.7 City Zone (60,425) 


*& Miami -- 706.3 107.0 57% Coverage of 
STAMFORD, CONN. % Orlando ... 732.8 104.0 The Trading Area 
Represented by % Pensacola ..... 650.2 111.7 Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. St. Petersburg . 652.7 100.1 The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
% Tampa ccceeen Cae Eee 


million retail sales, you need the 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Middletown Families 


Keep Buying! 


Middletown’s families 
buy $335 more retail goods than the 
average 
($589 


family. 


Metropolitan 


metropolitan 
the 


area family. 


more than average U. § 


When the average family buys all it 
can afford, Middletown families keep 
on buying in a big way... with the 
result that Middletown jumps ahead 
of 217 


sales! 


metropolitan areas in family 


One of the nation’s 


markets. 


most responsive . 
Middletown 


advertising lists 


prime rates a 


must on your 
whether you’re selling staples or high- 
priced luxuries 
the Press No 
papers comes anywhere near equaling 


metropolitan Middle- 


It can be sold only by 
combination of outside 
its coverage i 


town. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


L 


« MIDDLETOWN, conn. 
A padnS 

our MATION AL REPRESENTATIVE 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD 


CONNECTICUT'S 
BULL’S-EYE MARKET 


Bull's-Eye 
Every 
Time 


Covering Meriden - Wall- 
ingford is an all-or-nothing 
proposition. THE RECORD & 
JOURNAL give you "bull's- 
eye" coverage of this rich 
100,000 market every time. 
No other newspaper gives 
you effective coverage at 
any time. 


The Meriden 
RECORD & JOURNAL 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 
ful 


population, sales 


and income data 
on these cities. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1956 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 


Georgia 
Albany . 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon .. 

% Savannah 


Hawaii 
% Honolulu . 


Idaho 


* Boise 


Illinois 
Bloomington 
Champaign- 

Urbana 
Chicago .. 
Danville .. 
Decatur .... 
East St. Louis 
Moline-Rock Is 

land-E. Moline 

% Peoria ... 

% Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville 

%& Fort Wayne . 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette . 
Muncie 
South Bend 


Terre Haute 


lowa 

% Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque . 
Sioux City . 
Waterloo 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1939 


402.2 
322.5 


402.2 
337.2 
473.1 
397.9 
447.6 


369.7 
336.3 
461.7 
393.2 


453.9 
402.8 


. 430.3 


484.6 
433.0 
347.0 


. 397.4 


386.2 
320.0 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs 
1955 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1955 


103.3 
102.8 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
| RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 
¥/ 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1956 


1023.76 
5.71 


8.97 
457.53 
7.95 
11.46 
10.61 


12.39 
18.39 
18.14 
14.43 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 
Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1955 1955 


City City 


October 
1956 


Kansas 
Hutchinson 
Kansas City 
Topeka 
Wichita 


Kentucky 
Lexington 

%& Louisville 
Paducah 


102.9 
99.8 
104.0 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
%& Lake Charles 
*% Monroe-West 
Monroe 
% New Orleans 
Shreveport 


103.9 

103.3 
e 

100.7 


103.8 
105.9 
102.8 


Maine 
% Bangor 
Lewiston - Auburn 290.8 


(Million) 


START WITH 
THE HEART 


To sell Maine, you need York 


sales 


fourth 


County’s big block of 
. . . $109 million 
largest in the state. 
The county’s largest single 
concentration of sales is in 
Biddeford-Saco—42% of the 
total and directly influ- 
enced by the Biddeford Jour- 
nal, the daily reading habit of 
90% of Biddeford-Saco fami- 
lies. 

To sell York County, start 
with the heart of the market 
—Biddeford-Saco’s $45.4 mil- 
lion retail sales. Schedule the 
Journal. No other. newspaper 
has enough readership here 
to deliver Biddeford-Saco. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


PORTLAND, MAINE =| |: roxas: 


Buying Power for 
full population, sales L 


NEWSPAPERS 


and income data 


Have a NATIONAL REPUTATION for 
RESULTS 


They Deliver a 9-County Sales Area with 
$812,741,000 Income * $640,970,000 Sales 


The Portland market has more income and more sales than 
several states. On the basis of family spending, it is a better 
quality market than 22 states. 


That's enough to make Portland a must on any advertising 
list—but don't overlook two additional factors that make 
Portland outstanding among the nation's top mass 
markets . . . 


First, the economic coverage of 
this 9-county area by the single- 
buy Portland Newspapers . . . and, 
second, advertisers’ unfailing 
choice of Portland and its news- 
papers ... year after year... to 
test the saleability of their prod- 
ucts. To them, Portland means 
RESULTS! That . . . and that only 

. is why Portland is the nation's 
most used test city in its popula- 
tion group . . . 6th most used 
regardless of size. 


When you advertise in the Port- 
land Newspapers, you can be sure 
of getting a state-size response— 
fast. 


NINE COUNTY SALES AREA 
162,700 Population . . . $40,970,000 Retail Sales 
$18,206,000 Drug Sales 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,688 DAILY 93,222 SUNDAY 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


| 
| 
on these cities. 


FOR OCTOBER, (956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 


City 
Index 
1956 

vs. 


1939 


Maine (cont.) 


Portland 


Maryland 


% Baltimore .... 
Cumberland .... 


%& Hagerstown 


473.5 
343.0 
288.5 
435.5 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
% Brockton 

Fall River 
% Holyoke 
% Lawrence 
* Lowell 

Lynn 

New Bedford 
%& Pittsfield 
* Salem 

Springfield 
%& Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
* Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 


Grand Rapids . 


Jackson 
%& Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
Port Huron 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 


Saginaw 


Minnesota 

% Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul .. 


Mississippi 
Jackson 
% Meridian 


Missouri 
* Joplin 
Kansas City . . 


St. Joseph .... 


St. Louis 
%& Springfield 


337.9 
270.4 


. 291.3 


284.1 
346.7 
298.7 
376.1 
311.5 


. 298.2 


351.6 
377.0 
289.5 
310.2 


479.5 


. 369.3 


408.6 
396.2 
488.2 
408.7 
367.5 
432.3 


. 447.4 
. 430.8 


478.4 


. 400.2 


. 844.4 


438.3 


352.0 
298.2 


. 3 


277.6 


485.2 
562.2 
478.2 


419.8 
368.9 


. 356.0 


308.1 
338.9 


- 443.8 


City 
Index 


96.4 
96.5 
101.7 
103.5 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1956 

vs. 
1955 


96.9 


97.6 
101.5 
96.0 
98.0 


100.3 
98.9 
102.2 


97.3 
101.2 
93.6 
93.7 
98.7 
100.5 


qa 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1956 


523.10 
118.78 
8.18 
10.31 
6.79 
9.59 
10.42 
11.59 
10.91 
7.67 
6.67 
21.74 
25.78 


777.71 
8.09 
7.93 

236.23 

31.39 
29.59 
9.22 
13.96 
18.66 
9.05 
13.35 
6.44 


16.30 
14.11 


318.91 
12.85 
77.53 
41.70 


122.07 
13.16 
5.21 


412.28 
5.94 
71.78 
8.01 
107.42 
10.34 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


You can’t sell 


SALISBURY-ROWAN 


from the outside 


All outside state metropolitan 
papers combined give you but a 
fraction over 3000 circulation in 


Rowan County. 


The POST gives you over 
17,000... 
and POST circulation is 


responsive. 


S« you want sales ... in 
profitable volume .. . use the 
ONE medium that reaches. in- 
fluences and sells the Salisbury- 
Rowan market. 


~Sauspury EVE NING Post = 4 


= Saussury § 


UNDAY Post =| 
Publ 

Spencer—East 
Post Office 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


GRADE "A" 
CUSTOMERS 


To do a satisfactory selling job 
in Bristol County, start with 
the 19,900 families in the 
‘Taunton market. They have the 
highest family income of the 
county's three major markets 

. are the most-able-to-buy and 
the easiest to sell. And they 
$70,500,000—or 
county’s total 


account for 
17%—of the 
sales. 


And to make sure you’re off to 
a good start, your first step 
should be to schedule the 
Taunton Gazette—the market’s 
local daily . only newspaper 
effectively covering Bristol 
County’s Grade “A” consu- 
mers. 


Taunton Gazette 


Established 1884 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 

City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1956 1956 

vs. VS. 

1939 1955 


Montana 
Billings 

*% Butte 
Great Falls .. 


Nebraska 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


Nevada 588.0 
Reno eaves Maree 


New Hampshire 
357.1 

Manchester 329.8 
% Nashua 359.1 


New Jersey 409.1 
* Atlantic City 315.8 
Camden 5 371.6 
%& Elizabeth 350.2 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 277.8 
Newark . 252.9 
%& Passaic-Clifton 410.5 
% Paterson 332.9 
Trenton 377.1 


New Mexico 632.3 
% Albuquerque ... 1008.1 


New York 346.5 
Albany 296.6 
Binghamton .. 324.9 

* Buffalo 332.8 
Eimiva .... 307.8 
Hempstead Town- 

ship 786.4 
Jamestown ..... 313.1 

w%& New York ..... 295.4 
Niagara Falls .. 380.1 
Poughkeepsie 342.6 
Rochester .. 324.9 

*% Rome . nea 483.6 

%& Schenectady ... 375.3 

*& Syracuse 4 343.9 

*% Troy 302.2 
Utica 307.9 


North Carolina 
553.9 
% Asheville ...... 417.6 
Charlotte . 551.8 
Durham 405.5 
%& Greensboro . 678.8 
% High Point 515.1 
Raleigh .. 489.9 
% Salisbury ...... 418.0 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1956 


1721.82 
20.14 
12.38 
74.61 

7.42 


83.36 
5.89 
845.09 
12.09 
8.63 
49.48 
5.17 
15.05 
32.67 
9.25 
12.47 


$31 MILLION 
vs 
$19 BILLION 


The Little Falls market pro- 
duces $31,800,000 retail sales. 
That represents a bigger selling 
job than New York state’s $19 
billion total sales. 


The state’s sales production in- 


dex is 108, Little Falls’ 127! 


Little Falls — by pulling its 
weight and more... in 
amassing the state’s huge total 

offers advertisers a market of 
far better - than - average profit 
opportunities. And the profit 
margin is hiked still higher as 
the thorough coverage and inti- 
mate local readership of the 
Times further reduce your sell- 


ing costs. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


ROME 
LEADS STATE 


in Sales Gains 


For the past five months Rome has 
been the leading Preferred High-Spot 
City in New York State. it was second 
in April, March and January, fourth in 
February—always at the top or close 
to it . . . and the only Preferred 
city in this upstate section since Jan- 
uary, 1955! 

High wages in a balanced diversifica- 
tion of industries and the $37 million 
payroll of the local Air Force elec- 
tronics research and supply base keep 
Rome's sales curve firmly upward . . . 
keep Rome BOOMING! 

Of the two metropolitan centers in 
Oneida County, only Rome offers 
steady dynamic sales gains, higher 
family income and a median con- 
sumer spending unit income above 
$4,000. 

ONLY THE ROME SENTINEL COV- 
ERS BOOMING ROME—HUB OF A 
$129,343,000 RETAIL MARKET. 


ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 


ROME, N. Y. 
Call, wire or write 
W. S. DeHimer, Adv. Dir., 
for complete merchandising and 
marketing services to supplement 
your campaign. 


AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


128% 


ABOVE PAR VOLUME 


Elyria leads all metropolitan cities in 
Ohio in the production of automotive 
sales—128% above average volume! 


That unparalleled record . . . and an over- 
all sales production index of 158 . . . stress 
two facts about the Elyria market: 
(1) The market’s high buying power 
($6,403 per family). 
(2) The far-flung pulling power of the 
city’s stores. 
Advertisers know they can always be sure 
of extra sales in this prosperous and busy 
metropolitan market . . . especially when 
they use the newspaper whose coverage 
parallels this intense sales activity. That’s 
why they concentrate their advertising in 
the Chronicle-Telegram, covering 97% of 
the city zone and 77% of the trading area 
homes. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


21,862 Circulation — 
Double the number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Now FULL 


COLOR 


in the 
ALTOONA MIRROR 


Add __ reader-pulling __ color, 


matched to your exact specifica- 


tions in the Altoona Mirror 


every day. 
Use the combination you want 
Black plus 1-2 or 3 COLORS 


ALTOONA, PA.'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


EAltoona 
Mirror. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST $ 


full population, sales 
and income data 
on these cities. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. October 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


North Carolina (cont.) 
Wilmington . 4818 974 94.6 
% Winston-Salem.. 5144 106.2 103.1 


North Dakota 
434.4 98.2 
Fargo . 403.4 97.8 


Ohio 432.3 101.2 
%& Akron 396.2 101.7 

Canton 366.3 98.9 
%& Cincinnati 356.7 100.4 
%& Cleveland 349.2 102.0 
*& Columbus 416.0 101.3 
% Dayton “ae 470.8 100.2 

Elyria . 499.1 99.4 
*% Hamilton . 542.1 100.4 

SED cccnecece See 91.1 
% Lorain povees Se 103.4 
A Mansfield . 479.9 102.5 

Middletown 408.9 94.2 

Portsmouth 356.1 92.3 
% Springfield . 425.9 101.3 
w& Steubenville 363.3 104.7 

Toledo 356.3 I 96.6 
& Warren 487.9 100.1 
%& Youngstown .. 355.8 103.4 
%& Zanesville 383.5 104.0 


Oklahoma = 442.2 100.4 
Bartlesville . 471.4 111.4 
%& Muskogee 369.4 102.7 
% Oklahoma City 494.6 100.4 

Tulsa .. 516.9 97.7 


Oregon 477.2 104.0 

Eugene 552.5 95.8 
% Portland 408.5 104.6 
*% Salem ... .. 449.2 103.5 


Pennsylvania 
372.7 1040.36 
%& Allentown 392.7 
% Altoona ....... 273.6 
% Bethlehem ..... 378.5 
w& Chester ....... 428.9 
.- 403.7 
%& Harrisburg ..... 385.2 
*% Hazleton 274.3 
% Johnstown ..... 315.6 
% Lancaster 364.0 
%& Norristown 417.2 
*® Oil City 272.4 
Philadelphia ... 329.2 
% Pittsburgh 


Power steering? Yep, and power sell- 
ing, to the tune of $16,473,000—that’s 
Bethlehem’s automotive sales total 
(48% above the Pennsylvania per 
family average!) And much of the 
credit goes to the “Globe Times”! 
Why? Because it’s the only paper that 
covers Bethlehem (outside papers don’t 
even reach 1% of the market!) Give us 
the green light, and the “Globe Times” 
will start selling for you! 


The 


Bethlehem 
Globe-Times 


Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 
Represented nationally by Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc. 


There’s This About 


WOONSOCKET - 


It’s Yours With 
Just One Newspaper! 


Food and apparel are 
advertisers’ “naturals in 
Woonsocket. Average- 
family food spending here 
leads the R.I. average by 
18°, . . apparel, by 22%, 
(S.M. '56 Survey). And be- 
cause this 100,000-plus 
trading area is isolated, just 
one newspaper saturates 
the market: Woonsocket's 
one-and-only local daily, the 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST © 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1956 ° 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 
Nat’l. 
Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 
vs vs vs. 
1939 1955 


City City 

index 
( Million) 
October 
1955 1956 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 
313.4 100.9 
268.2 106.1 
265.9 99.5 
339.1 100.6 
447.2 103.4 


Reading 
%& Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
* York 


Rhode Island 

326.7 
290.3 
281.1 
289.3 


Newport 
Providence . 
Woonsocket . 


South Carolina 

498.0 
446.6 
464.6 
524.5 
414.9 


Charleston 
Columbia 
*% Greenville 
% Spartanburg 


South Dakota 
401.5 
385.5 

. 637.5 


367.2 


Aberdeen 
% Rapid City . 
Sioux Falls 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND'S 
RICHEST MARKET 


Newport County ... with $118,401,- 
000 buying power... is an isolated, 
non-metropolitan market — family 
for family the state’s richest mar- 
ket, with the greaicst potential. 
It can be completely SOLD only by 
its own daily newspaper. 


The Newport Daily News 
Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southerr Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 (Million) 
VS. vs. vs. October 
1939 1955 1955 1956 


Tennessee 

% Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville . 


Texas 

%& Abilene 
Amarillo 

% Austin . 

%& Beaumont 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 

*% El Paso 

% Fort Worth . 

% Gaiveston 

% Houston 
Laredo 
Lubbock 
Port Arthur . 
San Angelo 
San Antonio . 
Texarkana . 
Tyler . 

Waco 
Wichita Falls 


Utah 
*% Ogden 
% Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
% Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 

* Danville 

%& Lynchburg .. 

%& Newport News .. 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 

% Roanoke 


Washington 454.7 
. 330.8 
405.1 
401.9 
419.1 
436.2 
424.4 


Bellingham 
w% Everett 
Seattle 
Spokane 
% Tacoma .. 
Yakima 


West Virginia 

366.0 
393.5 
390.8 
310.2 


Charleston 
Huntington .. 
Wheeling ... 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for October, 1956) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1956 
vs vs vs. 
1939 1955 1955 


City City 
Index 
1956 


Index 
1956 


Wisconsin 

% Appleton 

% Beloit-Janesville 

% Green Bay 

%& Kenosha 

%& La Crosse 
Madison 

%& Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 

%& Sheboygan 

% Superior 


404.7 
473.9 
407.7 
394.8 
429.0 100.8 
417.9 107.5 
376.1 96.3 
359.6 104.9 
369.2 99.0 
397.2 99.7 
351.0 101.6 
272.9 101.4 


103.6 
105.4 
100.1 
104.2 


Wyoming = 298.2 1011-982 
*® Casper 567.7 103.4 100.4 


Cheyenne 441.2 97.7 94.9 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
S.M. Forecast for October, 195¢ 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1956 1956 1956 

vs. vs vs. 
1941 1955 1955 


CANADA 388.7 104.0 100.0 
Alberta 
%& Calgary 


%& Edmonton 


413.1 
. 528.3 


British Columbia 
%& Vancouver . 438.7 


Victoria .... 296.3 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg ...... 258.7 


New Brunswick 
*% Saint John 272.9 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Ontario 

%& Hamilton 
London 
Ottawa 

*& Toronto 
eee 


Quebec 
*& Montreal 


Quebec . 292.0 


Saskatchewan 
& Regina . 346.8 


$ 
(Million ) 
October 
1956 


$ 
(Million) 
October 
1956 


1170.40 


PIN-ONS FOR PROFIT 
HAWAIIAN WOODROSES 


Here's a new excit- 
ing giveaway or 
premium to capti- 
vate women every- 
where. A real flower 
preserved by nature 
to last forever. 
Women love the 
exquisite beauty of 
the HAWAIIAN 
WOODROSE cersage, Complete with color- 
ful ribbon bow ready to pin on! Perfect for 
special sales events, special days, to introduce 
new products, new models, etc. It's a low 
cost high prestige idea. Order a 100 or thou- 
sands. Guaranteed Delivery. 


Send for price lists and illustrated catalogue 


Dept. SM 106 
Flowers of Hawaii - H. C. Krueger 


670 $. Lafayette Pk. Pi., Los Angeles 57, Cal 


St STORAGE OF MADISON ime 


in EUROPE 
with a BRANCH 
in PARIS 


French businessman wishes to estab- 
lish contact with leading manufac- 
turer who is desirous of selling his 
products in Europe. Can organize 
Continent 
European branch in Paris. 


Address Box 3313 


sales on and manage 


Attention! 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


We offer you full facilities plus 
centralized location for printing, 
binding and mailing your peri- 
odical publication, either sheet- 
fed multi-color letterpress, off- 
set or web-fed offset. Ample pa- 
per supplies available. 


For detailed information, write 


M, F. A. Publishing Department 
204 South 7th, Columbia, Missouri 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Current operating statements show these changes in net sales volume (millions 


of dollars) for representative corporations over the similar year-ago: 


Period 


Company Period 1956 1 


American Hide & Leather lyr.f $ 11.8 
Atlas Plywood Corp. 1 yr. f 58.4 


Cannon Mills Co. 6 mo. 99.1 
Case (J. 1.) Co. 9 mo. 
Celotex Corp. 9 mo. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 1 yr. f 
Consl. Foods Corp. 1 yr. f 
Contl.Aviation&Engn.Corp. 9 mo. 
Controls Co. of America 6 mo. 


Dayton Rubber Co. 9 mo. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber 9 mo. 
Fluor Corp., Ltd. 9 mo. 
Franklin Stores Corp lyr. f 
Froedtert Corp. 1 yr. f 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 9 mo. 


Internatl.Refineries, Inc. 1 yr. f 


Kahn's (E.) Sons Co 6 mo. 


Mangel Stores Corp. 6 mo. 
Master Electric Co. 6 mo 
Mech. Handling Systems 6 mo. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 6 mo. 
Minn.andOntarioPaperCo. 6 mo. 
Minute Maid Corp. 9 mo. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 6 mo. 
Motor Products Corp. 1 yr. f 
Motor Wheel Corp 6 mo. 
Mount Vernon Mills 6 mo. 
Murray Co. of Texas 6 mo. 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co. 6 mo. 


National Can Co. 6 mo. 
National Container Corp. 6 mo 
National Service Cos. 6 mo. 
National Starch Products 6 mo. 
National Supply Co. 6 mo 
National Vulcanized Fibre 6 mo. 
Nekoosa-EdwardsPaperCo. 6 mo. 
Newport Industries, Inc. 6 mo 
Nopco Chemical Co. 6 mo. 
No.AmericanAviation,Inc. 9 mo: 
No. American Coal Corp. 3 mo. 


Old Town Corp. 6 mo. 


PacificChemical&Fertilizer 6 mo. 
Pacific Coast Aggregates 
Pacific Coast Co. 
PacificGambleRobinsonCo. 
Parker Appliance Co. 

Peabody Coal Co. 

Peerless Cement Corp. 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
PenobscotChem.FibreCo. 
Perfect Circle Corp. 

Pheips Dodge Corp. 

Piper Aircraft Corp. 
PittsburghCoke&Chemical 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Pittston Co. 

Potash Co. of America 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Prophet Co. 

Purity Stores 

Purolator Products, Inc. 6 mo. 


Quaker State Oil Refining 6 mo. 


Ranco, Inc 

Reading Tube Corp. 

Reliable Stores Corp. 

Republic Aviation Corp. 6 mo. 
RepublicSupplyCo. of Cal. 9 mo. 
Key: f—fiscal year. 


955 


9.3 
55.3 


86.1 


Company 
Rexall Drug Co. 6 mo. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 26 wks. 
Riegel Textile Corp. 40 wks. 
Rockwell Spring & Axle 
Ruberoid Co. 

Ruppert (Jacob) 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
SanFranciscoBrewingCorp. 
Schering Corp. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Sealed Power Corp. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
ShellerManufacturingCerp. 
Shulton, Inc. 

Signode Steel Strapping 
Smith, Kline&FrenchLabs. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Southland Paper Mills 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Sprague Electric Co. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Products Co. 
Standard Railway Equipt. 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co. 
Stifel (J. L.) & Sons 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
Sundstrand Mach.Tool Co 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Sutton (0.A.) Corp., Inc 
S. W. Fine Foods 
Symington-Gould Corp. 


. Tappan Stove Co. 


Tempo Aircraft Corp. 
Tennessee Corp. 

Texas Guif Sulphur Co 
Texas Industries, Inc. 
Thew Shovel Co 
Towmotor Corp. 


Uarco, Inc. 

Union Twist Drill Co. 
United-CarrFastenerCorp 
United Elastic Corp. 
United Industrial Corp. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
U.S. Industries, Inc. 


Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 6 mo. 
Van Camp Sea Food Co. lyr. f 
Van de Kamp’s Holl. 

Dutch Bak. 28 wks. 
Van Norman Industries 6 mo. 
Van Raalte Co. 6 mo. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 6 mo. 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 6 mo. 
Ward Baking Co. 27 wks. 
Warner Co. 6 mo. 
Welbilt Corp. 6 mo. 
Western Auto Supply Co. 6 mo. 
Wheeling Steel Co. 6 mo. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 6 mo. 
White(S.S.)DentalMfg.Co. 6 mo. 
WhiteSewingMachineCorp. 6 mo. 
White Stores, Inc. 6 mo. 
Whiting Corp. 1 yr. f 
Williams & Co., Inc. 6 mo. 
Wilson Jones Co 9 mo 


Yard-Man, Inc 1 yr. f 
Youngstown Steel Door Co. 6 mo. 
Younker Brothers, Inc. 6 mo. 


1956 


71.9 


21.0 
27.7 
12.5 


12.2 
15.6 
16.1 


1955 


71.7 
25.4 
62.9 
139.0 
40.4 
15.9 
29.1 


62.4 
14.0 
18.3 
70.1 
11.3 
1,505.4 
83.6 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 


AIRPLANE MANUFACTURER 


with advertising agency experience 
needed by an airplane manufac- 
turer. Must be creative, and capable 
of helping to plan, write, and teach 
sales training courses. An oppor- 
tunity to earn an important place 
with a fast-growing company. Send 
comprehensive resume, including 
starting salary requirements, to 
Sales Management, Box 3315. 


WANTS GOOD AD MAN 


This is a real opportunity for the man 
experienced in advertising and inter- 
ested in Aviation. Advertising Agenc 
experience preferred, but not required. 
Must be able to help plan and write 
advertising and publicity stories simply 
and clearly. Only applicants with the 
above qualifications need apply. If you 
are willing to earn your place in a 
fast-growing company, send compre- 
hensive resume, including starting 
salary requirement, to Sales Manage- 
ment, Box 3314. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Acco Products 
Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 
Advertising Checking Bureau 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 
Advertising Corporation of America .... 
Aere Mayflower Transit Company ...... 53 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Siedner- 
Van Riper, Inc 
Air Express 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: MsDaniel, Fisher & Spelman 
Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Aviation Publication 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- 
Van Riper, Inc 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh. Inc 
American yo & sa stead 


j oe N w omy CORE 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
sborn, Inc. 

Charles Beseler Compan 

Agency: Dale & Finkels, Inc 
Bethlehem Globe-Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Biddeford Journal 
Bill Brothers Publishing Corporation 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ..... 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Capper-Harmon-Slocum, Inc. 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Almond Products 
Agency: Food Research & Advertising 
Chicago Daily News . . 121 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc 
Chicago Show Printing 2nd Cover 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Company 
Agency: Gray and Rogers 
Club Aluminum Products 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 
Corning Glass Works 
Agency: Charles L. Rumrill & Company 
Creative Plastics Corporation 
Agency: J. J. Coppo Company 
Crest Records 
Agency: Donaldson Associates, 


Dartnell Corporation 

Agency: Arthur C. Barnett Advertising 
Davenport Newspapers 

Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Dell Publishing Company 

Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 

Agency: W. D. Lyon Company 
Drake Personnel, Inc. 

Agency: E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


Elks Magazine 

Agency: The McCarty Company 
Cc. H. Ellis Company 

Agency: Bull Advertising Agency 
Elyria Chronicle Telegram 


First 3 Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 
Flowers of Hawaii 

Agency: Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

Agency: Miller Agency Company 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram .... 

Agency: Rowland Broiles Company _ 
French Glass Company 

Agency: Dugan Advertising Service 


Robert Gair Company, Inc. 

Agency: James Thomas Chirurg ey 
General Outdoor Advertising, Inc. . 

Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Hansen Storage Company 

Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
Harvey Pecan Company 

Agency: Howard Allison & Company 
Hile-Damroth, Inc. 
Schuyler Hopper Company 
The Houston Post 

Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Industrial Distribution 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
Industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy Kent & Company, Inc. 
Institute of Radio Engineers 

Agency: Richard La Fond Advertising, 


Kansas Farmer 
Agency: Potts-Woodbury, 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Buriingame-Grossman Advertising 


Gales Monagemenl 


ADVERTISING SALES 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 
John W. Hartman 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Sales Director 
Caroline Cioffi 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Patricia Simon 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—Randy Brown, Jr., East- 
ern Sales Manager; W. E. Dunsby, 
Wm, McClenaghan, Charles J. Still- 
man, Jr., John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising; Director; W. J, Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., WOodland 2-3612. 


Ladies Home Journal 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc. 
Life Magazine 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, 
Little Falls Times ee 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. Advertising 
Los Angeles Herald-Express 
Agency: Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield, Inc 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 
McClatchy neers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson sees 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company . 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Manpower, Inc. 
Aagency: Fromstein & Levy Advertising 
Agency 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 45 
Meriden Record Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
Middletown Press 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company (Magnetic Tape) 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc, 
Missouri Farmer 
Agency: Brown Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Motion Picture ay poh Service 
Agency: Walker Saussy Advertising, 


Nascon Products 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Nashville Display Manufacturing Company 94 
Agency: The Southern Advertising Agency 
National Creative Sales, Inc. a. 
Agency: H. W. Hauptman Company, Inc 
National Folding Box 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 
National Telefilm Associates, Inc. 
Agency: Maxon Advertising, Inc 
National Van Lines 
Agency: Wade Advertising Agency, Inc 
Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
NBC Spot Sales 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency 
New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
Newport News 
Newsweek 
Agency: Scheidier & Beck 
Niagora Manufacturing Company 
Agency: W. S. Walker Advertising 
Norristown Times Herald 
Agency: St. George & Keyes, Inc 
Norwalk Hour 
Norwich Bulletin 


Omaha World Herald 
Aagency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc 
Oravisual Company, Inc. 


Packer Publishing Company 
Agency: Rogers 4 Smith 
Peoria Newspaper: 
Agency: pes ame § Becht & Associates, Inc 
Philadelphia Daily News ia abe 
Agency: Weightman, Inc. 
Polaroid Corporation 
Agency: Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 
Portiand Press-Herald Express 
Practical Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. Advertising 


Recorday Company 
Renfield Importers, Ltd. 
Agency: Reach, Yates & Mattoon 
Reply-O-Products 
Roanoke Times & World News 
Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc 
Rome Sentinel 


St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: Ephraim Holmgren Advertising 
Sales Management 
Salisbury Post 
Aaency: J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 
Saturday Evening Post 
Aaency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Company 
Agency: Posner-Zabin Advertising 
Southwestern Publishing Company 
Aaency: Doyle & McKenna Advertising 
Agency 
Stamford Advocate 
Successful Farmina 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 


Taunton Gazette 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
Toledo Biade 

Agency: Blaco Advertising Agency 
Tourist Court Journal 

Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. Advertising 
Trans Canade Airlines 

Agency: Cockfield, Brown & Company Ltd 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, | 


WHBF (Moline, Rock-Island) ............ 
Agency: Clem. T. Hanson Company 
wsJs 
Agency: Long-Haymes Advertising sesrngedl 
Wall Street Journal . - 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates 
Woman's Da 
Agency: Paris & Peart 
Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


lt was my old friend and ex-Ayer- 
dale, Gordon Page, who was credited 
with creating the widely quoted 


Ladies’ Home Journal line, ‘Never. 


underestimate the 
woman.” 


power of a 


. 

That gives me an excuse to para- 
phrase it as “Never underestimate 
the power of television.” On Today, 
English Actor James Mason told 
Dave Garroway: “We're kidding 
ourselves in Hollywood. Movies are 
no longer the top medium. Television 
is.’ If true, I would blame the in- 
terminable previews. 

» 


PROVERB: Short saying from long 
experience.—Cervantes. 
a 


DOCTORS IN ALCOHOLIC WARDS: 
Primrose path(ologists). 
. 
Sign outside loan-office: “Are You 
At Debt’s Door? Let Us See You 
Chrough.” 


Incidentally, television is thought 
to have had a part in the demise of 
that great American institution, the 
circus. 

2 


MAGAZINE: Powder-room. 
s 
Atlantic City’s Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall shows what can be done with 
short copy. Headline: “Surfdom.” 
Text: “Odd thing. You come down 
here as weary as a serf, yet the surf 
makes you feel like a million.” 
© 
Telephone linemen start at the top. 
. 
Capsule caricature : “He’s as yellow 
as a school bus.” 
° 
Hearst’s Arthur Brisbane used to 
say that writing good editorials is 
mainly a matter of telling people 
what they already think. 
4s 
By logical reasoning, the opposite 
of a hardtop convertible would be a 
fontanel convertible. 


Hugh Scott recalls the Turk who 
said: “I can’t remember your name, 
but your fez is familiar.” Leaping 
lightly to another subject, he says the 
most frustrated character was the ter- 
mite that dreamt it dwelt in marble 


halls. 
* 


John McHugh, president of the 
Joseph Katz agency, writes: “Dear 
Harry: For the record, Amoco was 
the first petroleum marketer to ad- 
vertise on the sides of Railway Ex- 
press trucks.” Check, John! 


Clare Luce was Clare-voyant away 
back there when she quipped: ‘“Ar- 
senic and Old Luce.” 


When the federal road-building 
program gets under way, there will 
be more detourists than tourists. 


CITY SLICKER: Raincoat worn in 
metropolitan areas.—Clipped by Joy 
Gallaghe r. 


Mrs. Alice Morgan, valiant sep- 
tuagenarian contestant, got a big hand 
from the $64,000 Question audience 
when she ad-libbed: ‘““What’s money? 
Just something that passes through 
your hands on its way to Washing 
ton.” 


Posters Pack Power! 


If memory serves, it was Pascal, French mathematician 
and philosopher, who put this widely quoted postscript at 


the bottom of a marathon missive to a friend: 


“Forgive me for writing such a Jong letter. I did not 


have the time to write a short one.” 


[The obvious inference is that short copy is harder to 
write than long. It is! Putting a quart of meaning into a 
pint of words is an art, mastered by sloganeers and writers 


of so-called stoppers 


The poster is the ideal medium for really short copy, 


with or without picture. It can be a roadside board ( painted 
or lithographed), a sign in the subway, a 3-sheeter outside 


a grocery, a card in a dealer’s window . or, take note, a 


page in any of the printed media. 


The editors of Sates MANAGEMENT have long counseled 
conserving the time of those who form our markets, whether 
general or specialized. It may be argued that the solid 
success of Reader’s Digest shows the majority of us like 


our information as condensed as a can of Campbell’s. 


On the other hand, longer copy has its advocates, who 
cite fat tomes which fared well, such as Anthony Adverse 
and Gone with the Wind. But these were before the coming 


of such distractions as television. 


In these busy and prosperous times, your reporter recom 
mends a return to a wider use of the power-packed poster, 
whose motto is: “Be brief, be bright, begone!” 
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Who plasters the most 


mustard in 


Cuthbert Cook was a culinary medalist and back 
yard barbecuer deluxe. 
In other words, he was a good Cook. 


Even his hamburgers tasted like T-bone—thanks 
to the special Zippy Mustard he used for flavor. 


Cuthbert earned his living selling this miraculous 
mustard. And was always looking for ways and 
means to sell more. So one night over a husky hot 
dog, he asked his friend Joe what he knew about 
folks who bought mustard. 


For the benefit of all latecomers, Joe works for the 
Chicago Tribune Advertising Department and spe- 
cializes in finding out all kinds of spicy information 
on the Chicago market.) 

i“ pig Al 
So Joe went to work to see what 
| 


he could dig up about mustard. 

= And here’s what he found 
Z TT out: Contrary to widespread 
opinion, mustard is not used primarily by low-in- 
come families to perk up inexpensive meat. Most 
77%) of the mustard in Chicago is consumed by 
middle-- and high-income families. And even the 
lowly frankfurter has climbed the economic ladder. 
74% of the franks are gobbled up by these middle- 
and-high income families. Apparently many well- 
to-do families, like Cuthbert’s, have taken up out- 
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Chicago? 


door grilling where the humble frankfurter (com- 
plete with mustard) is king. 


Joe further pointed out that Chicago is a particularly 
hot town for mustard. In a single year, metropol- 
itan Chicagoans plunked down $800,000 for mustard. 
And the 206 counties that comprise Chicagoland 
bought 10% of all the — 


mustard sold in the ND MUSTARD 
U.S. (That’s an awful = 


lot of mustard, mister. 


~~ 
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The moral to Joe’s story was obvious to Cuthbert. 
He looked around for the advertising medium in 
Chicago that serves up the biggest number of rare 
and well-done back yard barbecuers. (Name 
furnished upon request. 


But the moral also applies to advertisers of everything 
from affenpinschers to zwieback. If you want the 
red-hot low-down on who’s buying what and why 
in Chicago, just call on that old figure flinger, 
market mathematician deluxe and put him to work 
finding out. (In other words, call up Joe.) Nobody 
knows Chicago like the Tribune. Nothing sells 
Chicago like the Tribune. 


P.S. Joe’s number in Chicago is SU7-0100; in New 
York, MU2-3033; in Detroit, WO2-8422: in Los 
Angeles, DU5-3557; in San Francisco, GA1-7946. 


